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Dedicated  to  the  right  honourable 

Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 


Multa  me  dehortantur  a  vobis,  quirites,  ni  ftudium  reipublicas 
omnia  iuperet ;  opes  factionis,  veftra  patientia,  jus  nullum, 
ac  maxime,  quod  innocentia?  plus  periculi,  quam  honoris 
eft.  Nam  ilia  quidem  piget  dicere,  his  annis  xv.  quam 
ludibrio  fueritis  fuperbiae  paucorum  ;  quam  fasde,  quam- 
que  inulti  perierint  veftri  defenibres ;  uti  vobis  animus  ab 
ignavia  atque  focordia.  corruptus  fit ;  qui  ne  nunc  quidem, 
obnoxiis  inimicis,  exfurgitis,  atque  etiam  nunc  timetis  eos, 
quibus  vos  decet  terron  efte.  Sed  quanquam  hasc  talia. 
funt ;  tamen  obviam  ire  fadlionis  potentiae,  animus  fubigit. 
Certe  ego  libertatem,  quae  mihi  a.  parente  meo  tradita 
eit,  experiar;  verum  id  fruftra,  an  ob  rem  faciam,  in 
veftra  manu  iitum  eft,  quirites.  Neque  ego  vos  hortor, 
quod  faepe  majores  veftri  fecere,  uti  contra  injurias  armati 
eatis.  Nihil  vi,  nihil  fecellione  opus  eft.  NecefTe  eft, 
fuomet  ipfi  more  praecipites  eant. 
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To  the  Right  Honourabl 


e 


Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

Knight  of  the  mod  noble  order 
of  the  Garter,  chancellor  and  un~ 
der-treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  firft 
commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and 
one  of  his  majefty's  moft  honour- 
able privy-council,  &c. 

S  I  R, 

S  foon  as  the  demand  of  the 
public  made  it  neceffary  to 
colledl  the  following  papers 
together,  and  to  prepare  a 
fecond  edition  of  them,  I  took  the 
refolution  of  addrefling  them  to  you. 
The  ftyle  of  my  dedication  will  be 
very  different  from  that,  which  is 
commonly    employ'd   to    perfons    in 

a  2  your 
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your  ftation.  But  if  you  find  no- 
thing agreeable  in  the  ftyle,  you  may 
find  perhaps  fomething  ufeful,  fome- 
thing  that  will  deferve  your  ferious 
refle&ion,  in  the  matter  of  it.  I  fliall 
compare  you  neither  to  Burleigh, 
nor  Godolphin.  Let  me  not  profane 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  to  raife  altars 
to  the  living.  I  fliall  make  you  no 
compliments  on  the  wifdom  of  your 
adminiftration,  nor  on  the  wonders 
you  have  perform'd,  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  this  kingdom,  in 
the  courfe  of  fourteen,  or  fifteen 
years,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  I 
fliall  leave  thefe  copious  themes  to 
others,  and  fliall  confine  myfelf  to 
reafons  of  another  kind,  that  induced 
me  to  this  dedication.  If  thefe  rea- 
fons prove  fufficient  to  convince, the 
public  of  the  extreme  propriety  of  it, 
I  have  all  that  I  propofe  to  myfelf. 
Give  me  leave  to  prelent  to  you,  in 
one  fhort  view,  the  general  defign 
of  thefe  little  effays. 

They 
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They  are  defign'd  then  to  expofe 
the  artifice,  and  to  point  out  the  fe- 
ries  of  misfortunes,  by  which  we  were 
divided  formerly  into  parties,  whofe 
contefts  brought  even  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  conflitution  into 
queftion,  and  whofe  excefles  brought 
liberty  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

They  are  defign'd  to  give  true  i- 
deas  of  this  conftitution,  and  to  re- 
vive in  the  minds  of  men  the  true 
fpirit  of  it. 

They  are  defign'd  to  aflert  and 
vindicate  the  juftice  and  honour  of 
the  revolution  ;  of  the  principles  ef- 
tablifh'd,  of  the  means  employ'd, 
and  of  the  ends  obtain'd  by  it. 

They  are  defign'd  to  explode  our 
former  diftinftions,  and  to  unite  men 
of  all  denominations  in  the  fupport  of 
thefe  principles,  in  the  defence  of 
thefe  means,  and  in  the  purfuit  of 
thefe  ends. 

They  are  defign'd  to  fhew  how 
far  thefe  ends  were  anfwer'd  at    the 

a  3  revolution 
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revolution,  or  have  been  anfwer'd 
fince  ;  and  by  confequence  how 
much,  or  how  little  is  wanting,  to 
render  that  glorious  work  complete, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  and 
agreeably  to  the  engagements  taken, 
at  that  time,  with  the  nation. 

Let  me  now  appeal  to  you,  fir. 
Are  thefe  defigns,  which  any  man, 
who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circum- 
fiances,  in  any  iituation,  ought  to  be 
afliamed,  or  afraid  to  avow?  You 
cannot  think  it.  You  wiil  not  fay  it. 
That  never  can  be  the  cafe,  until  we 
ceafe  to  think  like  freemen,  as  well  as 
to  be  free.  Are  thefe  defigns  in  fa- 
vour of  the  pretender  ?  I  appeal  to 
the  whole  world  ;  and  I  fcorn,  with 
a  juft  indignation,  to  give  any  other 
anfwer  to  fo  fhamelefs,  and  fo  fenfe- 
lefs  an  obje&ion.  No  ;  they  are  de- 
figns in  favour  of  the  constitution ; 
defigns  to  fecure,  to  fortify,  to  per- 
petuate that  excellent  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment 
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vernment.     I  court  no  other  caufe ; 
I  claim  no  other  merit. 

cc  Stet  fortuna  domus,  et  avi   nu- 
"  merentur  avorum. 

Let  the  illuftrious  and  royal  houfe, 
that  hath  been  calFd  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  thefe  kingdoms,  govern  them 
till  time  fhall  be  no  more.  But  let 
the  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
conftitution,  they  are  intruded  to  pre- 
ferve,  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as 
we  promife  ourfelves  it  will  be,  the 
fole  rule  of  their  government,  and 
the  fole  fupport  of  their  power ;  and 
whatever  happens  in  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man contingencies,  whatever  be  the 
fate  of  particular  perfons,  of  houfes, 
or  families,  let  the  liberties  of  Great- 
Britain  be  immortal. 

They  will  be  fo,  if  that  conftitu- 
tion,  whofe  genuine  effe&s  they  are, 
be  maintain'd  in  purity  and  vigour. 
A  perpetual  attention  to  this  great 
point  is  therefore  the  intereft  and  duty 

of 
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of  every  man  in  Britain ;  and  there  is 
fcarce  any  man,  who  may  not  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  it,  in 
fome  degree.  The  old  may  inform 
the  young,  and  the  young  may  ani- 
mate the  old.  Even  they,  who  are 
moft  retired  from  the  fcene  of  bufi- 
nefs,  may  be  ufeful,  in  this  caufe,  to 
thofe,  who  are  in  it ;  to  thofe,  who 
are  heated  by  the  adtion,  diftradted 
by  the  cares,  or  diflipated  by  the  plea- 
fur  es  of  the  world.  I  fay,  they  may 
be  ufeful ;  and  I  add,  that  they  ought 
to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft,  that  their  fitu- 
ation  allows.  Government  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  thofe,  who  are  appointed  to 
controul  them.  But  the  British  con- 
futation is  the  bufinefs  of  every  Bri- 
ton. It  is  fo  more  particularly,  in- 
deed, of  perfons  raifed,  like  you, 
to  the  higheft  pofts  in  the  government. 
You  lye  under  particular  obligations 
of  this  kind,  befides  the  general  en- 
gagements of  intereft  and  duty,  that 
are  common  to  all ;  and  a  negledt  in 

others 
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others  would  be  a  breach  of  truft  in 
you.     We  fay  that  our  kings  can  do 
no  wrong.      The  maxim  is  wifely  e£- 
tablifh'd,  and  ought  to  be  followed, 
no  doubt,  as  far  as  the  condudl  of 
princes  renders  the  obfervance  of  it 
pra&icable.     But  from  the  eftablijh- 
ment  of  this  maxim  refults   the  ne- 
ceflity  of  another,  without  which  the 
exercife  of  the  executive  power  would 
remain  under  no  controul.     Though 
our   kings    can   do    no  wrong,    and 
though  they  cannot  be  call'd  to  ac- 
count by   any   form  our  conftitution 
prefcribes,  their  minifters  may.  They 
are  anfwerable  for  the  adminiftration 
of  the  government ;  each  for  his  par- 
ticular part,  and   the  prime,  or  fole 
minifter,  when   there   happens  to  be 
one,  for  the  whole.      He  is  fo  the 
more,    and  the   more  juftiy,    if   he 
hath    affe&ed    to    render  himfeif  fo, 
by  ufurping  on  his  fellows ;  by  wrig- 
gling,    intriguing,     whifpering,     and 
bargaining  himfeif  into  this  danger- 
ous. 
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ous  poft,  to  which  he  was  not  call'd 
by  the  general  fuffrage,  nor  perhaps 
by  the  deliberate  choice  of  his  mafter 
himfelf.  It  follows  then  that  minif- 
ters  are  anfwerable  for  every  thing 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
prefervation  of  the  constitution  in  its 
purity  and  vigour,  or  the  perverting 
and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater  con- 
fequence  to  the  nation  than  any  other 
inftances  of  good,  or  bad  govern- 
ment. 

Believe  me,  fir,  a  reverence  for 
the  conftitution,  and  a  confcientious 
regard  to  the  prefervation  of  it,  are 
in  the  political,  like  charity  in  the  re- 
ligious fyftem,  a  cloke  to  hide  a  mul- 
titude of  fins ;  and  as  the  performance 
of  all  other  religious  duties  will  not 
avail  in  the  fight  of  God,  without 
charity,  fo  neither  will  the  difcharge 
of  all  other  minifterial  duties  avail  in 
the  fight  of  men,  without  a  faithful 
difcharge    of    this    principal     duty. 

Should 
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Should  a  minifter  govern,  in  various 
inftances  of  domeftic  and  foreign  ma- 
nagement, ignorantly,  weakly,  or  e- 
ven  wickedly ;  and  yet  pay  this  re- 
verence, and  bear  this  regard  to  the 
conftitution,  he  would  deferve  cer- 
tainly much  better  quarter,  and  would 
meet  with  it  too  from  every  man  of 
fenfe  and  honour,  than  a  minifter, 
who  fhould  conduct  the  adminiftra- 
tion  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs, 
and  fhould  at  the  fame  time  procure 
and  abet,  or  even  connive  at  fuch  in- 
direct violations  of  the  rules  of  the 
conftitution  as  tend  to  the  deftru&ion 
of  it;  or  even  at  ftich  evaftons  as  tend 
to  render  it  ufelefs.  A  minifter,  who 
had  the  ill  qualities  of  both  thefe,  and 
the  good  ones  of  neither  ;  who  made 
his  adminiftration  hateful  in  fome  re- 
fpefts,  and  defpicable  in  others ;  who 
fought  that  fecurity  by  ruining  the 
conftitution,  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  difhonouring  the  government ;  who 
encouraged  the  profligate,  and  fedu- 

ced 
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ced  the  unwary,  to  concur  with  him 
in  this  defign,  by  affe&ing  to  explode 
all  public  fpirit,  and  to  ridicule  every 
form  of  our  conftitution ;  fuch  a  mi- 
nifter would  be  look'd  upon  moft 
juftly  as  the  fhame  and  fcourge  of  his 
country ;  fooner  or  later  he  would 
fall  without  pity  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
fay  what  punifhment  would  be  pro- 
portionable to  his  crimes.  To  con- 
clude this  head  therefore  ;  fince  the 
obligation  of  intereft  and  duty  on  e- 
very  man,  especially  on  every  minifter, 
and  more  efpecially  ftill  on  a  prime, 
or  fole  minifter,  to  reverence  the  con- 
ftitution, to  conform  his  conduct  to 
it,  and  neither  to  invade,  nor  fuffer 
it  to  be  invaded  by  others,  are  fo  un- 
deniable, and  fo  ftrong ;  and  iince 
the  means,  which  the  minifter's  pow- 
er gives  him  to  preferve  it  in  purity 
and  vigour,  or  to  corrupt  and  weaken 
it,  are  fo  many ;  nothing  could  be 
more  proper  than  a  dedication  to  one, 
in  your  exalted  ftation,  of  papers,  that 
are  written  to  explain  this  intereft, 

and 
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and  to  enforce  this  duty,  and  to  prefs 
them  on  the  underftanding  and  con- 
fcience  of  every  man  in  Britain ;  but 
of  him  moft,  who  is  moft  concern'd. 

After  the  general  reafons,  that 
have  been  given,  and  fuggefted,  for 
addreffing  this  dedication  to  you,  give 
me  leave  to  defcend  into  fome,  that 
are  a  little  more  particular,  and  that 
regard  the  man,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
nifter. 

If  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  means  employed  in  it,  have 
not  been  vindicated  by  me,  with  as 
great  force  of  reafon  and  eloquence, 
as  they  were  by  you,  in  a  famous  o- 
ration  you  made  at  Sacheverel's 
tryal,  they  have  been  vindicated  how- 
ever to  the  beft  of  my  power.  The 
caufe  is  the  fame,  though  the  per- 
formances are  not  equal ;  and  fince 
the  caufe  is  the  fame,  the  caufe  will 
recommend  my  writings  to  your  good 
opinion,  how  little  foever  you  may 
like  the  advocate.     But  I  have  fome- 

thing 
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thing  more  to  urge  in  my  own  fa- 
vour. You  had  a  fermon  to  condemn, 
and  a  parfon  to  roaft ;  (for  that,  I 
think,  was  the  decent  language  of 
the  time)  and,  to  carry  on  the  alle- 
gory, you  roafted  him  at  fo  fierce  a 
fire  that  you  burnt  yourfelves.  Your 
arguments  being  confined  to  the  pro- 
pofitions  this  preacher  had  advanced, 
you  may  feem  rather  to  have  juftify'd 
refiftance,  or  the  means  employ' d  to 
bring  about  the  revolution,  than  the 
revolution  ;  for  though  the  principles 
of  the  revolution  were,  and  muft  for 
ever  remain  true,  and  though  the 
means  were  juft,  and  will  for  ever  be 
fo,  in  cafes  of  the  like  nature;  yet 
true  principles,  and  juft  means,  re- 
quire to  be  farther  fandtify'd  by  their 
ends.  The  man,  who  fhould  affedl 
the  greateft  zeal  for  the  principles 
then  eftabliili'd,  and  the  means  then 
ufed,  would  deferve,  I  think,  to  be 
rank'd  among  the  falfe  brethren,  and 
would   prove  himfelf  a  treacherous, 

and 
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and  a  mercenary  friend  to  the  revo- 
lution, if  he  fhew'd  any  indifference 
about  the  ends  obtain'd,  or  endea- 
vour'd  in  any  manner  to  defeat  thofe, 
that  were  intended  to  be  obtain' d  by 
it.  The  people,  who  run  fo  great  a 
rifque,  and  bring  about  fo  great  an 
event,  in  order  to  reftore  their  con- 
ftitution,  and  to  fecure  their  liberties 
againft  dangers  of  every  kind,  and 
efpecially  againft  thofe,  which  recent 
experience  hath  taught  them  to  ap- 
prehend, have  furely  a  good  right  to 
the  whole  benefit  of  fuch  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  they  cannot  be  deprived 
of  any  part  of  this  benefit,  or  left 
expofed  to  any  fhadow  of  the  fame 
dangers,  by  any  rule  of  juftice,  or 
good  policy. 

Such  considerations  as  thefe  made 
me  think  that,  to  affert  and  vindicate 
fully  the  honour  and  juftice  of  the 
revolution,  it  was  necefiary  that  the 
ends  of  the  revolution  fhould  be  in- 
fifted  upon  in  my  arguments,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  they  were  fo  or  not  in  yours ; 
and  that  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
je&,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  the 
occafions,  (for  the  whole  lay  open 
before  me)  would  be  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  fupplying  in  the  copy  what 
was  wanting  in  the  original.  I  have 
endeavour'd  therefore  to  fliew  how 
much  our  conftitution  hath  been  im- 
proved, how  far  our  liberties  have  been 
better  fecured  by  the  revolution,  and 
how  little  is  wanting  to  compleat  that 
glorious  defign,  and  to  render  the 
Britifh  conftitution  the  moft  perfed: 
fyftem  of  a  free  government,  that  was 
ever  eftablifh'd  in  the  world.  If  all 
the  ends  of  the  revolution  are  already 
obtain'd,  it  is  not  only  impertinent  to 
argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  but 
factious  defigns  might  be  imputed,  and 
the  name  of  incendiary  be  apply'd 
with  fome  colour,  perhaps,  to  any 
one,  who  fhould  perfift  in  preffing 
this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  of  thefe  ends  have  not  been  fully 

obtain'd, 
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obtained,  the  reproach  of  faction  and 
the  title  of  incendiary  will  belong  to 
every  perfon,  who  raifes  a  conteft  by 
his  opposition  to  thefe  inftances,  and 
who  endeavours  to  make  the  friends 
of  the  conftitution  pafs  for  enemies  to 
the  government.  Thus  it  is  eafy  to 
join  iffue ;  and  when  iffue  is  once 
join'd,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  decide. 
If  a  principal  end  of  the  revolution  was 
to  fecure  the  nation  for  the  future 
againft  all  the  dangers,  to  which  li- 
berty, as  well  as  religion,  had  been 
expofed  before  the  revolution ;  if  one 
of  thefe  dangers  arofe  from  the  cor- 
ruption, that  had  been  employed  to 
create  a  dependency  of  the  two  hou- 
fes  of  parliament  on  the  crown  ;  if 
this  corruption  might  have  fucceeded 
very  probably  then,  had  the  means 
been  Sufficient  to  fupport  it ;  if  no 
provifion  was  made,  at  the  revolution, 
to  fecure  the  independency  of  the  two 
houfes,  and  the  freedom  of  elections, 
againft   corruption  j   if  no  provifion 

had 
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hath  been  made  againft  this  danger., 
fince  the  revolution,  proportionable 
to  that  increafe  of  the  poflible  means 
of  corruption,  which  hath  happen'd 
iince  the  revolution,  by  the  increafe 
of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  of  debts, 
of  taxes,  and  of  officers,  and  powers  to 
raife  thefe  taxes ;  if  all  this  be  fo, 
(and  the  whole  merits  of  the  caufe 
may  be  fafely  refted  there)  how  can 
it  be  pretended  that  all  the  ends  of 
the  revolution  have  been  already  ob- 
tain'd  ?  They  have  not  moft  certainly. 
When,  and  in  what  manner,  they 
fhall  be  obtain'd,  it  would  be  pre- 
lumption  in  any  private  perfons  fb 
much  as  to  infinuate.  They  may  re- 
prefent  fuch  things  as  they  judge  to 
be  of  ufe  to  the  public,  and  may  fup- 
port  their  reprefentations  by  all  the 
reafons,  that  have  determined  their 
opinions.  Thus  far  their  province  ex- 
tends. All  beyond  this  belongs  to 
their  fuperiors ;  and,  in  the  cafe  be- 
fore us,  to  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 

affembled 
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aflembled  in  parliament.     This  how- 
ever I  would  add  ;  that  as  a  coniift- 
ency  of  chara&er  feems  to  exad:  from 
you  a  zeal  for  obtaining  all  the   ends 
of  the    revolution,  fuitable   to    that, 
which  you  have  exprefs'd  for  the  prin- 
ciples it  eftablifh'd,  and  the  means  it 
employ'd,  fo  the  particular  obligations 
you  lye  under  to  promote  the  honour 
and  intereft  of  his  prefent  majefty,  and 
of  his  royal  family,  feem  to  exact  the 
fame ;  for,  after  all,  the  revolution  is 
the  foundation  of  the  prefent  fettle- 
ment ;  whatever  ftrengthens  the  foun- 
dation, ftrengthens  the  fuperftru&ure ; 
and  there  can  be  no  need  of  going 
about  to  prove  that  to  obtain  all  the 
ends  of  the  revolution  is  to  ftrengthen 
that  foundation.  The  arguments,  that 
prevail'd  formerly  with  many  againft 
the  principles  and  means  of  the  revo- 
lution, are  quite  exploded ;  the  preju- 
dices againft  them  are  quite  worn  out. 
We  may  therefore  perfuade,  without 
flattering  ourfelves,  that  the  founda- 
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tion  of  our  prefent  fettlement,  and  of 
ali  our  future  national  happinefs,  is 
laid  immoveably  in  thefe  two  refpe&s. 
Shall  it  not  be  fo,  and  does  it  not  be- 
come you  in  a  particular  manner  to 
endeavour  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  in 
every  refpeit  ?  Could  you  forgive  your- 
felf,  if  you  neglected  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  concurring  to  remove  the 
leaft  pretence  from  the  difafFe&ed,  nay 
from  the  well-affe£ted,  to  fay  that  the 
ends  of  particular  men,  of  parties,  and 
of  families,  have  been  anfwer'd  by  the 
revolution,  even  beyond  their  feveral 
expectations ;  but  that  the  national  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  fo  fully  an- 
fwer'd, nor  the  ends  of  the  revolution 
entirely  obtain'd  ?  No  man  knows  bet- 
ter than  you  the  truth  and  force  of 
what  hath  been  here  advanced.  No 
man  therefore  is  able  to  make  a  jufter 
application  of  it  to  the  moft  important 
interefts  of  your  country,  to  the  true 
intereft  of  your  royal  mafter,  and  to 
your  private  intereft  too ;  if  that  will 
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add,  as  I  prefume  it  will,  fome  weight 
to  the  fcale ;  and  if  that  requires,  as 
I  prefume  it  does,  a  regard  to  futurity, 
as  well  as  to  the  prefent  moment. 
Upon  the  whole  matter  therefore,  I 
cannot  but  expedt  that  you  fhould  re- 
ceive favourably  an  addrefs,  made  fo 
properly,  and  in  which,  if  I  have 
prefs'd  you  a  little  warmly,  yet  I  have 
done  it  with  the  decency,  that  every 
gentleman  owes  to  another,  at  leaft 
to  himfelf.  You  will  allow  me,  and 
every  friend  of  the  revolution  and  of 
liberty,  leave  to  hope  that  the  time  is 
coming,  when  you  will  not  oppofe,  or 
fhall  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  op- 
pofe, the  endeavours  of  thofe,  who 
promote  the  entire  completion  of  all 
the  ends  propofed  by  the  firft,  and  the 
full  fecurity  of  the  laft.  Whenever 
this  happens ;  whenever  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
and  the  uninfluenced  and  uninfluence- 
able  freedom  of  ele&ions,  are  once  ef- 
fectually fecured  againft  the  dangers, 
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that  may  poffibly  arife  hereafter  from 
the  growth  of  corruption  ;  then  will 
all  our  future  kings  be  reduced  to  the 
agreeable  neceftity  of  eftablifhing  their 
thrones,  as  we  are  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  throne  is  now  efta- 
blifli'd,  not  on  the  narrow  and  fandy 
foundations  of  court-craft,  and  uncon- 
ftitutional  expedients,  but  on  the  po- 
pularity of  the  prince,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  affection  of  the  fubjecls ;  foun- 
dations of  the  kingly  authority  fo  evi- 
dently fuppofed  by  our  constitution, 
that  a  king,  who  will  add  weight  to 
his  fcepter,  muft  govern  by  them,  or 
govern  againft  this  conftitution,  againft 
the  very  rule  of  his  government. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  reafon, 
drawn  from  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  wri- 
tings, that  I  fhall  trouble  you  with, 
for  dedicating  them  to  you.  The  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  the  animofities, 
and  even  the  names  of  thofe  parties, 
that  diftra&ed  the  nation  fo  long,  fo 
fatally  at  firft,  and  fo  foolifhly  at  laft, 
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intitles  this  volume   to  your  kind  re- 
ception of  it;  at  leaft,  as  properly  as 
the  attempt   to  expofe   the  dangers, 
that  may  poffibly  arife  herafter,  from 
corruption,    to  the  independency   of 
parliament,  and  to  the  freedom  of  e- 
ie&ions.     Whilft  a  real  difference  of 
principles  and   defigns   fupported  the 
diftindtion,  we  were  divided  into  na- 
tional parties ;  and  this  was   misfor- 
tune enough.     It  was  lamented  as  a 
great  one,  at  the  time,  by  every  good 
man  of  every  party.     But  if  the  dis- 
tinction, fhould  remain,  when  the  dif- 
ference fubfifts  no  longer,  the  misfor- 
tune would  be  ftill  greater ;   becaufe 
they,  who  maintain'd  the  diftindtion, 
in  this  cafe,  would  ceafe  to  be  a  party, 
and  would  become  a  faction.     Na- 
tional  interefts  would   be  no  longer 
concern'd  ;  at  leaft,  on  one  fide.  They 
would  be  fometimes  Sacrificed,  and  al- 
ways made  fubordinate  to  perfonal  in- 
terefts ;  and  that,   I  think,  is  the  true 
charafteriftic  of  faction.    This  attempt 
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therefore  ought  to  have  your  approba- 
tion. To  dedicate  it  to  you  may  be 
conftrued  to  fuppofe  that  it  will  have 
your  approbation  ;  and  he,  who  fup- 
pofes  that  it  will,  makes  you  no  in- 
different compliment. 

When  the  court  fomented  our  na- 
tional divisions,  the  very  worft  defigns 
were  carry *d  on  ;  for  to  divide  can  ne- 
ver be  an  expedient  for  good  purpofes, 
any  more  than  to  corrupt ;  fince  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  will 
always  depend  on  uniting,  as  far  as 
poflible,  the  heads,  hearts  and  hands 
of  the  whole  people,  and  on  improv- 
ing, not  debauching  their  morals. 
c<  Divide  et  impera,"  is  a  maxim  often 
quoted.  How  are  we  to  apply  it? 
There  is  no  place  for  it  in  arbitrary 
governments ;  for  in  them,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  governors  requires  that  a 
fervile  union,  if  it  may  be  call'd  an 
union,  fhould  be  maintain'd  by  the 
weight  of  power,  like  that  of  flaves 
in  a  galley,  who  are  united  by  their 
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chains,  and  who  tug  the  oar  together, 
at  the  found  of  a  whiftle.  In  free 
governments,  it  can  have  place  as  lit- 
tle, whilft  they,  who  are  at  the  head, 
intend  the  maintenance  of  liberty. 
To  what  cafe  then  can  it  be  apply'd? 
There  is  but  one,  and  that  is  the  cafe 
of  thofe,  who  afpire  at  more  power 
than  a  free  conftitution  of  government 
gives  them.  Such  governors  muft  di- 
vide and  incenfe  parties  one  againft 
another,  that  they  may  be  always  able 
to  bribe  the  paflions  of  one  fide,  and 
fo  ufurp  on  both.  But  the  prince, 
who  purfues  this  method,  rifques  the 
power  he  hath  for  a  power  he  does 
not  want.  He  would  be  the  more 
inexcufeable,  under  fuch  a  conftitution 
as  ours ;  becaufe,  if  he  could  not  gain 
efteem  by  his  great,  he  might  gain 
affedtion  by  his  good  qualities ;  and 
this  principle  would  carry  him,  even 
better  perhaps  than  the  other,  to  the 
power  he  would  obtain.  What  can  a 
prince  defire  more  than  to  be  placed 
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at  the  head  of  an  united  people ;  a- 
mong  whom  he  may  have  as  many 
friends  as  he  pleafes,  and  can  have  no 
enemies,  unlefs  he  creates  them,  by 
fuppofing  them  to  be  fuch,  and  by 
treating  them  accordingly  ?  If  the  de- 
figns  of  a  prince,  in  fomenting  the 
divifions,  are  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  his  people,  his  defigns  are  laid  in 
the  utmoft  folly.  When  a  people 
fubmits  quietly  to  government,  and  is 
willing  to  obey  on  the  terms,  on  which 
alone  their  prince  hath  a  right  to  com- 
mand, how  extravagant  muft  his  de- 
mands be,  and  how  unaccountable  his 
conduct,  to  divide  fuch  a  people  ? 
Shall  he  expedt,  for  inftance,  that  all 
his  people  fhould  think  like  him  and 
his  council,  about  every  occurrence, 
about  every  meafure  he  takes,  and  e- 
very  man  he  employs ;  and  lince  this 
is  too  much  to  afk  of  freemen,  nay  of 
flaves,  if  his  expe&ation  be  not  an- 
fwer'd,  fhall  he  form  a  lafling  divifion 
upon  fuch  tranfient  motives  ?  Shall  he 
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profcribe  every  man,  as  an  enemy  to 
his  government,  who  diflikes  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  it?   Profcriptions  are 
abominable,  and  inhuman,  when  they 
are  back'd  by   a  fulnefs  of  arbitrary 
power.     But  to  hang  up  the  tables  of 
profcription,   without   the   power    of 
fending  centurions  to  cut   off  every 
head,  that  wears  a  face   difliked  at 
court,  would  be  madnefs  in  a  prince. 
Such  a  conduA  cannot  fuit  his   inte- 
reft,  however  it  may  his  paffions,  in 
any   circumftance  whatever.     There 
are  indeed  circumftances,  wherein   it 
may  fuit  the  intereft   of  a  minifter. 
Till  the  fword  of  civil  war  be  drawn,  a 
prince  can  fcarce  become  irreconcile- 
able  with  his  people,  and  be  reduced, 
for  want  of  national  ftrength,  to  fup- 
port  his  power  and    dignity   by    the 
force  of  faction.      But  a  minifter  may 
fall  eafily,  and  foon,  into  this  defpe- 
rate  (late  ;  and  after  fomenting,  as  long 
as  he  could,  the  divisions  of  parties,  he 
may  have  no  refuge  but  in   fa&ion. 

There 
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There  may  be  fuch  a  condud,  as  no 
national  party  will  bear,  or  at  leaft 
will  juftify.     But  fadion  hath  no  re- 
gard to  national  interefts.      Faction 
therefore  will  bear  any  thing,  fhare 
in  any  thing,  juftify  any  thing.     If 
the   minifter,  who  takes  this  method 
to  fupport  himfelf,  hath  any  art,  he 
will  endeavour  to  difguife  his  fadion 
under  the  name  and  appearance  of  a 
national  party.     But  even  this  difguife 
will  foon  fall  off.     The  beft  of  thofe, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  party,  will 
quit  the  fadion,  and  then  the  latter 
muft  ftand  confefs'd  to  view.     But  it 
is  not  only  the  criminal  condud  of  a 
minifter,  and  the  fear  of  refting  his 
adminiftration  on  the  national  judg- 
ment, that  may  oblige  him  to  govern 
by  divifion,  and  by  fadion.     As  the 
moft  oppofite  notions  are  often  united 
in  the  head,  fo  are  the  moft  contrary 
fentiments  in  the  heart  of  man.     In- 
capacity often  begets  fufficiency  ;  and 
yet  a  confcioufnefs  of  incapacity  often 
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begets  a  jealoufy  of  power,  grounded 
on  a  fenfe  of  the  fuperior  merit  of 
other  men.  The  minifter,  who 
grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  like  a 
little  ftatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pe- 
deftal,  will  always  have  this  jealoufy 
ftrong  about  him.  He  muft  of  courfe 
fele&  a  faction  to  himfelf ;  and  this 
fa&ion  muft  be  compofed,  to  anfwer 
his  purpofes,  of  men  fervilely  obfe- 
quious,  or  extremely  inferior  to  him 
by  their  talents.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, the  reign  of  venality,  of  prof- 
titution,  of  ignorance,  of  futility, 
and  of  dulnefs  commences.  The  mi- 
nifter will  dread  to  fee  the  perfons  em- 
ploy'd,  whom  he  fecretly  efteems,  for 
this  very  reafon,  becaufe  he  efteems 
them.  Abilities  to  ferve  the  com- 
monwealth will  be  an  obje&ion  fuf- 
ficient  to  outweigh  the  ftrongeft  proofs 
of  attachment  to  the  perfon  of  the 
prince,  and  of  zeal  for  his  govern- 
ment ;  nay,  even  the  merit  of  a  whole 
life  fpent  in  giving  thefe  proofs.     In 
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fhort,  the  very  reafons,  that  fhould 
determine  the  prince  to  employ  men, 
v/ill  determine  the  minifter  to  pro- 
fcribe  them.  Diilike,  or  contempt 
of  him,  will  pafs  with  his  mafter  for 
difafi  <5lion  to  the  government  ;  and, 
under  this  pompous  name  of  govern- 
ment-, will  nothing  but  the  paultry 
ihtereft,  or  humour,  of  the  minifter 
be  couch'd;  The  minifter  will  reap, 
perhaps,  (for  even  that  may  be  doubt- 
ful) the  immediate  benefit  of  divi- 
ding or  maintaining  the  divifions  of 
the  nation,  and  of  nurfing  up  faction, 
by  continuing  longer  in  power,  his 
fole  fecurity,  and  by  deferring,  if  not 
efcaping,  the  evil  day,  the  day  of  ac- 
count and  retribution.  But  the  prince 
will  reap,  in  this  cafe,  the  perma- 
nent miichief  of  eftablifliinp-  divifion 

o 

and  faction  ;  and  may  poffibly  make 
the  lamentable  exchange  of  his  own 
popularity,  for  his  minifter's  impunity. 
I  need  not  finifh  up  this  picture  of 
imagination,    fince   I   write  to  you, 
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who  know  fo  much  better  than  I  pre- 
tend to  do  the  characters  of  men,  and 
the  arts  of  government.  It  is  fuffici- 
ent  that  I  have  hinted  at  the  general 
caufes  and  effects  of:  the  endeavours, 
that  are  fometimes  ufed,  and  to  which 
Great-Britain  hath  not  been  a  ftran- 
ger,  to  foment  national  divifions,  and 
to  govern  by  the  iadtion  of  a  ininiiler, 
arm'd  with  the  power  of  the  prince, 
againft  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  a  nation, 
and  the  intereft  of  the  prince  himfelf. 
This  may  ferve,  and  it  is  all  I  fliall 
fay,  to  befpeak  your  approbation  of 
the  papers  that  follow,  on  account 
of  the  matter  they  contain. 

But,  fir,  the  reafons  I  have  given, 
how  pertinent  foever  they  may  be, 
are  not  the  only  reafons  I  had  for  ad- 
dreiling  myfelf,  in  this  manner,  and 
upon  this  occaiion,  to  you.  There 
are  reafons  of  another  kind  ;  reafons, 
that  come  ftill  more  home  to  your- 
felf ;  reafons,  that  appear  very  im- 
portant to  me,  and  that  will  appear 
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fo  to  you,  perhaps,  when  you  have 
reflected  duely  on  them,  and  have 
weigh'd  impartially  the  confequences 
of  them.  I  fhall  prefs  thefe  reafons 
with  all  the  plainnefs  and  force,  that 
decency  permits,  in  fo  public  and 
perfonal  an  application  ;  becaufe, 
though  truth  may  fometimes  offend, 
I  am  very  indifferent  to  offences  taken 
with  truth  on  my  fide.  If  you  heark- 
en to  truth,  which  men  in  your  fta- 
tion  feldom  hear,  you  may  be  the 
better  for  it.  If  you  do  not,  the  au- 
thor of  this  dedication  cannot  be  the 
worfe  ;  for  I  will  add,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  that  whoever  he  is,  he  is  one 
you  cannot  impofe  upon,  in  your 
private  capacity,  neither  as  a  man, 
nor  as  a  gentleman ;  and  that  you 
can  as  little  do  it,  in  your  public 
capacity.  You  cannot  difappoint 
him  ;  becaufe  the  temper  of  his  mind 
gives  you  no  hold  on  him.  He  hath 
neither  avarice  to  make  him  defire 
riches,    nor  ambition  to  make   him 
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defire  power,  nor  vanity  to  make  him 
defire  honours.  You  cannot  opprefs 
him  ;  becaufe  he  is  free  from  guilt, 
and  from  every  probable  (for  no  man 
is  free  from  every  poflible)  imputation 
of  guilt.  The  laws  of  his  country 
are  his  protection  ;  and  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  protect  every  Briton,  who 
reverences  and  obeys  them,  in  how 
peculiar  a  fituation  foever  he  may  be 
found.  They,  who  act  againft  thefe 
laws,  and  they  alone,  may  have 
reafon  to  fear,  let  their  Situation  be 
never  fo  high,  or  their  prefent  power 
never  fo  great. 

H  av  i  n  g  faid  this,  I  proceed  to 
obferve  to  you,  that  you  are  in  the 
right  moft  certainly  to  retort  by  your- 
felf,  or  others,  in  the  beft  and  fmar- 
teft  manner  that  you,  or  they  can, 
whatever  the  writings  publifh'd  in  the 
Craftfman  may  contain,  which  you 
judge  to  be  injurious  to  yourfelf,  or 
reflecting  on  your  adminiftration. 
The  public  will  judge  uprightly  upon 
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the  whole  matter.  The  Laughers  will 
be  for  thofe,  who  have  moft  wit,  and 
the  ferious  part  of  mankind  for  thofe, 
who  have  moft  reafon  on  their  fide. 
Again.  As  to  affairs  of  peace,  or 
war,  public  occurences,  domeftic  ma- 
nagement, foreign  negotiations,  in 
fhort,  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the 
current  buiinefs  of  the  time,  weekly 
and  daily  papers,  or  more  elaborate 
anniverfary  treatifes,  are  properly 
employ'd  by  you  to  explain,  in  your 
own  favour,  the  feriesof  your  conduct; 
to  refute  Caleb ;  or,  which  is  ftill  more 
eafy,  and  by  fome  thought  as  ufeful, 
to  keep  the  cavil  on  one  point,  till  a 
new  one  is  ftarted,  that  draws  off  the 
attention  of  the  world.  All  this  may 
be  call'd  fair  war  ;  and  whoever  pre- 
vails in  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
the  public  will  reap  information  from 
the  conteft,  and  will  have  reafon  to 
be  pleafed  with  thefe  appeals,  which 
preient  an  image  of  the  cuftom,  that 
obtain  d  in  the  antient commonwealths 
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of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  great- 
eft  interefts  of  the  ftate  were  debated, 
and  the  greateft  men  in  thofe  govern- 
ments were  accufed  and  defended  in 
public  harangues,  and  before  the  whole 
people. 

But  the  writings  of  the  Craftfman 
have  not  been  confined  to  thefe  fub- 
je&s,  that  are  perfonal,  or  temporary. 
The  caufe  of  the  Britifh  conftitution 
hath  been  pleaded  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  thefe  papers ;  every  danger 
to  it  hath  been  pointed  out ;  every  fe- 
curity,  or  improvement  of  it,  hath 
been  explained  and  prefs'd.  Now 
here,  fir,  begins  my  complaint.  I 
faid  that  the  caufe  of  our  conftitution 
hath  been  pleaded  in  the  Craftfman  j 
and  I  am  forry  that  the  expreffion  is 
fo  precifely  juft,  that  no  other  would 
come  up  to  the  cafe.  The  caufe  of 
the  conftitution  hath  been  pleaded ; 
for  the  conftitution  hath  been  attack'd ; 
openly,  infolently  attack'd,  and  is  fo 
every  day  by  thofe,  againft  whom  the 
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Craftfman  fo  often  employs  his  pen. 
Who  could  have  expected,  (for  I  will 
give  an  inftance  or  two)  who  could 
have  expedted,  at  this  time,  and  un- 
der the  prefent  eftablifhment,  to  hear 
the  neceflity  of  maintaining  ftanding 
armies,  in  times  of  peace,  even  againft 
the  people  of  Britain,  who  maintain 
them,  contended  for  and  aflerted  ? 
Who  could  have  expedted  to  hear  a 
dependency,  a  corrupt  dependency  of 
the  parliament  on  the  crown,  contend- 
ed for  and  afferted  to  be  a  neceffary 
expedient  to  fupply  a  want  of  power, 
which  is  falfely  fuppofed,  in  the  crown ; 
as  if  our  fathers  had  oppofed,  and  at 
length  deftroy'd  that  chimaera,  call'd 
prerogative,  formerly  fo  dangerous  to 
our  liberties,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
to  furnifh  arguments  for  letting  loofe 
upon  us  another  monfter,  more  dan- 
gerous to  our  liberties  by  far  ?  Who 
could  have  expedted  that  attempts  to 
revive  the  dodirines  of  old  whiggifin, 
and  the  principles  and  {pint  of  the 
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revolution,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  ma- 
nifeft  contradictions  of  them  all,  would 
give  any  umbrage,  or  caufe  any  alarm, 
among  men,  who  ftill  affe6t  to  call 
themfelves  whigs,  and  pretend  zeal 
for  a  government,  that  is  founded  on 
the  revolution,  and  could  not  have 
been  eftablifh'd  without  it?  This  could 
not  have  been  expedted,  I  think  ;  and 
yet  fo  it  is.  There  are  perfbns,  who 
take  to  themfelves  the  title  of  minif- 
terial  writers,  that  have  fometimes  the 
front  to  afiume  that  of  writers  for  the 
government.  Thefe  perfons  are  not 
content  to  ring,  in  daily  panegyric, 
encomiums  on  the  wifdom  and  virtue, 
the  juftice  and  clemency,  the  fuccefs 
and  triumphs  of  your  adminiftration, 
and  to  anfwer,  or  to  attempt  to  an- 
fwer,  the  almoft  innumerable  objedi* 
ons,  that  have  been  made  (it  matters 
not  here  whether  juftly,  or  unjuftly) 
to  your  conduct  at  home,  and  your 
own,  and  that  of  your  brother  abroad  j 
but  they  take  fire,  they  fliew  an  alarm, 
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and  they  grow  angry,  whenever  any 
thing  is  written,  nay  when  a  word  is 
dropt,  in  favour  of  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Britifh  liberty.     Sometimes 
they  argue  diredly,  and  in  plain  terms, 
againft  them.     Sometimes  they  per- 
plex and   puzzle    the  caufe;    evade 
what  they  cannot  deny ;  and  when 
they  cannot  impofe  a  fallacy,  endea- 
vour at  leaft  to  hinder  men  from  dis- 
cerning  a    truth.     Thus,    fir,    they 
mingle  your  juftification  with  the  con- 
demnation of  our  conftitution  ;  and 
labour,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to 
make  your  prefervation  and  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  this  conftitution  a  com- 
mon  caufe.     If  you  could   pofiibly 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  here  advan- 
ced, I  might  refer  you  to  the  particu- 
lar pamphlets  and  papers,  which  are 
known  at  leaft  by  the  anfwers,  that 
have  been   given  to  them ;  till  fuch 
time  as  an  extract  of  all  the  paffages, 
hinted  at  here,  be  made  public,  as  I 
hope  it  will ;  and  whenever  it  is,  I 
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dare  appeal  beforehand  to  your  pri- 
vate thoughts,  whether  the  principles 
they  contain,  and  the  confequences 
deducible  from  them,  would  not  de- 
ftroy,  if  they  were  to  take  place,  the 
whole  fcheme  of  the  Britifh  conftitu- 
tion.  It  hath  been  afk'd,  why  do  the 
writers  on  one  fide  eternally  harp  on 
liberty,  and  the  conftitution  ?  Do  they 
mean  to  inftil  jealouiy  and  diftruft, 
and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  peo-? 
pie  ?  In  what  inftances  have  the  laws 
been  broken,  or  hath  the  conftitution 
been  invaded  by  thofe,  who  govern  ? 
Thefe  queftions  deferve  an  anfwer  ; 
and  I  fhall  anfwer  the  firft  by  afking 
another  queftion.  Why  do  the  wri- 
ters on  one  fide  eternally  labour  to 
explain  away  liberty,  and  to  diftin- 
guifh  us  out  of  our  conftitution  ?  If 
nothing  had  been  faid  of  this  kind,  I 
am  perfuaded  that  much  lefs  would 
have  been  faid  of  the  other;  and  I 
can  afiiire  you,  with  great  truth,  that 
the  public  had  not  been  troubled  par- 
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ticularly  with  this  Differ tation  upon 
parties.  As  to  the  other  two  quefti- 
ons,  they  may  be  taken  together. 
There  is  a  plain  and  real  difference 
between  jealoufy  and  diftruft,  that 
may  be  obferved  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Men  may  be  jealous,  on  account  of 
their  liberties,  and  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  fo,  even  when  they  have  no  im- 
mediate diftruft  that  the  perfons,  who 
govern,  defign  to  invade  them.  An 
opportunity  of  invading  them  open'd, 
is  reafon  fufficient  for  awakening  the 
jealoufy;  and  if  the  perfons,  who  have 
this  jealoufy,  apply  to  thofe,  who  go- 
vern, to  help  to  cure  it,  by  removing 
the  opportunity,  the  latter  may  take 
this,  if  they  pleafe,  as  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence, not  diftruft  ;  at  leaft,  it  will 
be  in  their  power,  and  furely  it  will 
be  for  their  intereft,  to  fhew  that  they 
deferved  confidence,  in  this  cafe,  not 
diftruft.  But  it  will  be  always  tri- 
fling, and  foolifh,  to  afk  what  laws 
have  been  broken,  what  invafions  on 

the 
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the  conftitution  have  been  made ;  be- 
caufe  as  nothing  of  this  fort  will  be 
done,  when  there  are  no  defigns  dan- 
gerous to  the  conftitution  carried  on; 
fo  when  there  are  fuch  defigns,  what- 
ever is  done  of  this  fort  will  be  pri- 
vate, indirect,  and  fo  cover'd,  that 
the  greateft  moral  certainty  may  be 
deftitute  of  proof.  Whenever  any  of 
thefe  things  are  done  publicly,  dire&ly, 
and  in  a  manner  to  be  eafily  proved, 
the  danger  will  be  over,  the  confti- 
tution will  be  deftroy'd,  and  all  fear 
for  it  and  concern  about  it  will  be  im- 
pertinent, becaufe  they  will  come  too 
late.  If  ever  that  old  trite  maxim, 
"  principiis  obfta,"  was  well  apply'd, 
it  is  fo  in  the  cafe  we  fpeak  of  here. 

The  reafons  I  have  given  for  men- 
tioning thefe  writers  ought  to  excufe 
me  for  it ;  at  leaft  to  you ;  and  even 
to  you  I  fhall  fay  very  little  more  a- 
bout  them.  The  flowers  they  gather 
at  Billinfgate,  to  adorn  and  enliven 
their  produ&ions,  fhall  be  pafs'd  over 

by 
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by  me,  without  any  refle&ion.  They 
aflume  the  privilege  of  watermen  and 
oyfter-women.  Let  them  enjoy  it  in 
that  good  company,  and  exclufively 
of  all  other  perfons.  They  caufe  no 
fcandal ;  they  give  no  offence ;  they 
raife  no  fentiment  but  contempt  in  the 
breafts  of  thofe  they  attack  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  thofe, 
whom  they  would  be  thought  to  de- 
fend, that  they  raife,  by  this  low  and 
dirty  practice,  no  other  fentiment  in 
them.  But  there  is  another  part  of 
their  proceeding,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed by  malicious  people  to  you, 
and  which  deferves  for  that  reafon  a- 
lone  fome  place  in  this  dedication,  as 
it  might  be  fome  motive  to  the  wri- 
ting of  it,  When  fuch  authors  grow 
fcurrilous,  it  would  be  highly  unjuft 
to  impute  their  fcurrility  to  any  promp- 
ter ;  becaufe  they  have  in  themfelves 
all  that  is  necefiary  to  conftitute  a 
fcold  ;  ill  manners,  impudence,  a  foul 
mouth,  and  a  fouler  heart.    But  when 
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they  menace,  they  rife  a  note  higher. 
They  cannot  do  this  in  their  own 
names.  Men  may  be  apt  to  conclude 
therefore  that  they  do  it  in  the  name, 
as  they  affeft  to  do  it  on  the  behalf, 
of  the  perfon,  in  whofe  caufe  they  de- 
fire  to  be  thought  retain'd.  Many 
examples  of  thefe  menaces  might  be 
quoted,  and  moft  of  them  would  be 
found  dire&ed  againft  one  particular 
perfon.  After  employing  the  whole 
impotence  of  their  rhetoric  againft 
him,  and  venting  for  many  years  to- 
gether, almoft  without  notice  on  his 
part,  as  much  calumny  as  their  ima- 
ginations could  furnifti,  a  pamphlet 
hath  been  lately  publifti'd,  the  pro- 
fefs'd  defign  of  which  is  to  call  for  a 
vigorous  proceeding  in  parliament  a- 
gainft  this  man.  To  introduce  this 
propofal,  it  is  preceeded  by  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  fa&s  ;  fome  notorioufly  falfe  ; 
fome,  which  it  is  impoffible  fhould 
be  true ;  others,  which  it  is  impoffible 
this  writer  fhould  know  to  be  true, 

if 
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if  they  were  fo;  and  others  again, 
not  only  deftitute  of  proof,  but  even 
of  probability.  Such  aceufations  muft 
be  brought  by  fome  J  creature  of 
fo  notoriously  proftituted  a  confci- 
ence,  that  his  evidence  would  be  re- 
jected in  any  common  caufe,  and 
fliould  not  be  refuted  therefore  by  me, 
if  I  was  concerned  to  refute  him.  But, 
fir,  if  I  take  notice  of  this  libel,  or 
refer  to  others  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is 
not  done  out  of  regard  to  thefe  au- 
thors, whom  I  defpife,  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  the  perfon  does,  againft  whom 
all  the  virulence  of  their  malice  is  di- 
rected. My  concern,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, is  for  you  alone,  and  you  will 
allow  me  to  reprefent  what  that  con- 
cern didates.  It  is  poffible  that  you 
may  have  very  ftrong  refentments  a- 
gainft  this  perfon,  and  he  againft  you. 
It  is  poiTible  that  you  may  have  fhewn 
yours,  and  he  may  have  fhewn  his, 

according 
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according  to  the  different  circumftan- 
ces  you  have  been  in,  and  the  diffe- 
rent opportunities  you  have  had.    But 
this  will  not  become  a  matter  of  ftate, 
though  you  are  a  minifter  of  ftate. 
The  public  will  efpoufe  your  paflions 
no  more  than  his ;  nor  concern  itfelf 
to  enquire  who  gave  the  fir  ft  occafion 
to  thefe  refentments ;  who  hath  a&ed 
the  part  of  a  fair,  and  who  of  a  trea- 
cherous enemy.     It  is,  I  doubt,  too 
certain  that  the  public  hath  been  em- 
ploy'd  fometimes  to  revenge  private 
quarrels,  and  to  ferve   the  low  turns 
of  envy,    or  jealoufy.      But,    in  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  public  hath  been  im- 
posed upon ;  thefe  motives  have  been 
conceal'd  ;  others  have  been  pretend- 
ed ;  and  the  others  have   been   of  a 
public  nature  alone ;  becaufe  the  bare 
fufpicion  of  any   private   intereft,  or 
paffion,  in  a  public  profecution  is  fuf- 
ficient,  and  moft  juftly  fo,  to  create 
invincible  prejudices  to  it.    The  fcrib- 
blers  I  fpeak  of  have  laid  you  there- 
fore 
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fore  under  great  difadvantages,  not- 
withftanding  your  elevation,  and  your 
power,  whether  you  defign  any  thing 
againft  the  perfon  fo  obnoxious  to  you, 
or  not.  They  fliould  have  conceal'd 
induftrioufly  what  they  have  affe&ed 
to  proclaim  ;  fince  it  is  certain  that, 
how  great  foever  your  popularity  in 
the  nation  may  be,  they  will  never 
bring  up  mankind  to  think  that  any 
perfon  fhould  be  profecuted  by  me- 
thods extraordinary,  or  even  ordinary, 
purely  for  your  eafe,  your  pleafure,  or 
your  fafety.  If  they  could  prove, 
what  they  frequently  throw  out,  that 
every  man  is  a  friend  to  the  pretender, 
who  is  not  a  friend  to  you ;  and  that 
he,  who  objects  to  your  condudt  in 
the  adminiftration,  endeavours  to  pull 
down  the  prefent  government,  and 
fet  up  another;  then,  indeed,  they 
might  raife  a  fpirit  againft  this  parti- 
cular perfon,  for  aught  I  know ;  but 
moft  certainly  againft  many  others,  of 
much  greater  confequence,  who  ap- 
pear 
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pear  every  day,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  not  to  be  your  friends,  and 
who  make  no  fcruple  of  objedting, 
with  the  utmoft  freedom,  to  your  con- 
dud:.     But  fuch  affertions    as   thefe 
will  only  ferve  to  make  men  angry, 
or  laugh.     They,  who  have  the  beft 
opinion  of  your  abilities,  will  no  more 
agree  that  the  prefent  eftablifhment  is 
fupported,  than  that  it  was  made,  by 
you.     They  will  never  be  wanting  in 
their  refpeft  to  the  crown  fo  much, 
as  to  confound  the  caufe  of  the  king 
with  the  caufe  of  his  minifter ;  or  to 
fuppofe  that  the  reins  of  government 
would  grow  weaker  in  his  majefty's 
hand,  if  you  was  out  of  power,  or 
out  of  the  world.     In  fhort,  fir,  you 
may  pafs,  and  I  believe  you  do  pafs 
juftly,  for  a  man  of  extreme  good 
parts,  and  for  a  minifter  of  much  ex- 
perience ;  but  you  would  not  defire, 
I  think,  to  be  reprefented  as  the  At- 
las, who  fupports  this  ftate;  and  your 
brother  will  not  certainly  pafs  for  the 
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Hercules,  who  relieves  you,  and 
who  fuftains,  in  his  turn,  the  impor- 
tant burthen. 

I  know  very  well  that  fomething 
is  added  to  fupply,  if  that  were  pof- 
fible,  this  defeat,  and  to  make  the 
caufe  more  plauflble.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  writings  imputed  to  this  par- 
ticular perfon,  and  feveral  others  pub- 
lifh'd  in  the  Craftfman,  contain  re- 
flexions of  a  very  extravagant,  inde- 
cent, and  even  feditious  nature ;  fuch 
as  they  alone,  who  are  capable  of 
fuppofing  them,  are  capable  of  ma- 
king. But  then  thefe  reflections  are 
to  be  proved  by  the  conftru&ions, 
which  the  accufers  make  of  the  ex- 
preffions  employ'd  by  thofe,  whom 
they  accufe ;  conftrudtions  as  arbitrary  > 
and  as  forced,  as  many  of  thofe,  by 
which  fome  of  the  beft  men  at  Rome 
were  brought  within  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  majefty,  by  fome  of  the 
worft.     Examples  of  much  the  lame 

£ozt 
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fort  have  been  fet  even  in  Britain, 
whilft  the  practice  prevail'd  of  fup- 
pofing  innuendos,  and  parallels,  and 
oblique  meanings,  and  profecuting  and 
condemning  men  on  fuppofitions  and 
interpretations.  But  there  is  no  room 
to  fear  that  any  fuch  examples  fhould 
be  renew'd,  whilft  f  a  Britifh  fpirit 
prevails  in  a  Britifh  parliament.  Whilft 
that  fpirit  prevails,  no  parliament  will 
condemn  any  man  upon  principles, 
which  parliaments  have  always  con- 
demn d  as  unjuft  and  tyrannical.  Lefs 
than  any  will  they  condemn  thofe, 
who  write  in  defence  of  this  confti- 
tution,  at  the  requeft  and  on  the  in- 
ftances  of  thofe,  who  attack  it.  A 
Britifh  fpirit  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Bri- 
tifh constitution  are  one  and  the  fame  ; 
and  therefore  $  if  ever  there  arifes  a 
Britifh  fpirit  in  a  Britifh.  parliament, 
of  which  I  prefume  no  doubt  ought 

to 
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to  be  made  at  this  time,  vengeanee 
will  not  overtake  the  former  ;  it  may 
be  the  latter. 

What  hath  been  faid  might  fuf- 
fice  to  {hew  how  foolifh  and  vain  it 
is  to  throw  out  menaces  againft  thofe, 
who  have  nothing  to  fear,  at  a  time, 
when  zeal  to  preferve  the  conftitution 
in  every  part  inviolate  feems  daily  to 
increafe.  But  fince  I  have  enter'd  on 
the  fubjedt,  and  the  matter  feems  of 
fome  concernment  to  you,  give  me 
leave  to  add  one  confederation  more, 
that  may  ferve  to  fhew  how  foolifh 
and  vain  fuch  a  proceeding  would  be, 
even  at  any  other  time.  Let  us  flip- 
pofe  that  the  very  perfon  pointed  at 
was,  and  could  be  proved  to  be,  the 
author  of  this  Differtation  upon  par- 
ties, for  inftance,  which  I  now  dedi- 
cate to  you.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
refolution  was  taken  to  follow  the  ge- 
nerous and  equitable  advice  of  the 
pamphlet  writer,  who  thinks  he  ought 
to  be  proceeded  againft  in  a  peculiar 

manner. 
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manner.  Let  us  even  fuppofe  that 
we  lived  in  an  age,  when  parliaments 
were  brought,  in  fome  degree,  under 
that  very  dependency,  againft  which 
fo  much  is  faid  in  this  Differtation. 
In  fhort,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  moft 
innocent  man,  who  was  obnoxious  to 
thofe  in  power,  might  have  reafona- 
ble  grounds  to  fear  an  exorbitant  ex- 
ercife  of  this  power  againft  him.  But 
then  let  us  make  one  ftngle  fuppofi- 
tion  on  the  other  fide.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe that  this  obnoxious  man  was 
really  in  earneft ;  that  he  wrote  from 
his  heart ;  and  that  he  felt  there  the 
fame  warmth  for  the  Britifh  conftitu- 
tion,  which  he  exprefs'd  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  labour'd  to  infufe  into  the 
bread  of  every  other  man.  I  would 
afk  you,  iir,  do  you  think  fuch  a 
man  would  be  afhamed  to  avow,  in 
the  face  of  his  country,  the  contents 
of  the  following  fheets,  or  be  afraid 
to  fuffer  for  them  ?  Could  any  elo- 
quence, even  yours,  if  you  would  em- 

d  ploy 
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ploy  it  fo  unworthily,  expedt,  by  the 
help  of  falfe  furmifes,  and  invidious 
comments,  (the  bafe  inventions  of  lit- 
tle railers^  to  make  him  pafs  for  an 
enemy  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment, 
who  had  proved  himfelf  a  friend  to 
that  conftitution,  in  confequence  of 
which,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  a- 
lone,  this  eftablifhment  was  made? 
Would  his  endeavours  to  reconcile 
parties,  and  to  abolifh.  odious  diftinc- 
tions  j  would  pleading  for  the  attain- 
ment of  all  the  ends  propofed  by,  and 
promifed  at  the  revolution ;  for  fecu- 
ring  the  independency  of  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  the  freedom 
of  ele&ions,  as  effe&ually  againft  cor- 
ruption, as  they  are  already  fecured 
againft  prerogative ;  would  this,  I 
fay,  make  him  pafs  for  the  greateft  of 
criminals  ?  No,  fir,  not  in  the  breafts  e- 
ven  of  thofe,  who  gave  fentence  againft 
him,  if  men  capable  of  giving  fuch  a 
fentence  could  be  found.  Among 
the  reft  of  mankind   his  innocency 

would 
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would  be  acknowledged  ;  his  conftan- 
cy  would  be  applauded ;  his  accufers, 
and  his  grand  accufer,  in  the  firft 
place,  would  pafs  alone  for  criminal. 
He  might  fall  a  vi&im  to  power ;  but 
truth  and  reafon,  and  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty would  fall  with  him  ;  and  he, 
who  is  buried  in  their  ruins,  is  hap- 
pier than  he,  who  furvives  them. 
Thus  I  am  perfuaded  the  perfon  here 
intended  would  be  found,  upon  trial, 
to  think.  The  event  therefore  of 
fuch  a  profecution,  whatever  it  might 
be,  could  not  turn  to  his  difadvan- 
tage ;  and  confequently  to  threaten 
him  with  it  would  be  ridiculous,  even 
at  fuch  a  time  as  we  have  fuppofed, 
much  more  at  the  prefent.  Void  of 
all  ambition,  except  the  ambition  of 
honeft  fame,  he  might  ftand  the  ef- 
forts of  violence  in  fuch  a  caufe,  not 
only  with  little  concern,  but  with 
much  inward  complacency.  Weary 
of  the  world,  determined  and  prepa- 
ring to  retire  totally  from  it,  he  would 
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furely  fufpend  his  retreat  to  face  the 
perfecution  ;  and  whatever  his  perfe- 
cutors  might  imagine,  they  would  e- 
reft  a  fort  of  triumphal  arch  to  the 
man  they  hated.  He  would  leave 
the  world  with  more  honour  than 
they  would  remain  it  it.  By  fuffer- 
ing  in  defence  of  the  conftitution  of 
his  country,  they,  who  had  thought 
favourably  of  him,  would  think  that 
lie  crown'd  the  good,  and  they,  who 
had  entertain'd  prejudices  againft  him, 
that  he  atoned  for  the  ill,  which  had 
been  imputed  to  him.  Such  diffe- 
rent judgments  you  know,  fir,  will 
attend  every  man's  character,  who 
a<fts  on  our  divided  ftage ;  and  he  is 
happy,  who  can  reconcile  them  fo 
nearly.  It  never  happens  that  there 
is  a  man,  of  whom  all  fpeak  well  ; 
as  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  happens  that 
there  is  a  man,  of  whom  all  fpeak  ill, 
except  thofe,  who  are  hired  to  fpeak 
well. 
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I  find  it  hard  to  leave  off,  when 
I  have  the  honour  of  writing  to  you, 
fir ;  but  having  now  explain'd  the 
principal  reafons,  that  induced  me  to 
addrefs  this  dedication  to  you,  it  is 
time  that  I  fhould  force  my  felf  to  a  con- 
clufion,  and  fhall  conclude  by  recom- 
mending the  following  fheets  to  your 
ferious  perufal.  I  recommend  them 
to  nothing  elfe.  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  they  will  want  your  patronage 
any  more  than  the  perfon,  wTho  wrote 
them.  Let  them  ftand,  or  fall  in  the 
public  opinion,  according  to  their  me- 
rit. But  if  you  fhould  find  any  thing 
in  them,  that  deferves  your  notice, 
you  will  have  an  obligation  to  one, 
from  whom  you  leaft  expe&ed  any; 
to, 

Si  r, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

The  author  of  the  Dissertation 

upon  parties. 
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O  corrupt  and  to  divide  are 
the  trite  and  wicked  expedi- 
ents, by  which  fome  minifters 
in  all  ages  have  affedted  to  go- 
vern ;  but  efpecially  fuch  as 
have  been  leaft  capable  of  exerting  the  true 
arts  of  government.  There  is  however  a 
difference  to  be  made  between  thefe  two 
expedients,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
and  by  confequence  between  the  charadters 
of  thofe,  who  put  them  in  pra&ice. 

B  Every 
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Every  bufy*  ambitious  child  of  fortune, 
who  hath  himfelf  a  corrupt  heart,  and  be- 
comes mafter  of  a  large  purfe,  hath  all  that 
is  neceffary  to  employ  the  expedient  of 
corruption  with  fuccefs.  A  bribe,  in  the 
hand  of  the  moll  blundering  coxcomb,  that 
ever  difgraced  honour  and  wealth  and  pow- 
er, will  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  hand  of 
a  man  of  fenfe,  and  go  farther  too,  if  it 
weigh  more.  An  intriguing  chamber-maid 
may  flip  a  bank-note  into  a  griping  paw, 
as  well  as  the  moft  fubtle  daemon  of  hell. 
Horace  may  govern  as  triumphantly  by 
this  expedient  as  the  great  knight,  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  great  knight  as  Burlsigh 
himfelf. 

But  every  character  cannot  attempt  the 
other  expedient  of  dividing,  or  keeping  up 
di virions  with  equal  fuccefs.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  occafion  for  any  extraordinary  ge- 
nius to  divide  ;  and  true  wifdom  defpifes 
the  infamous  tafk.  But  there  is  need  of 
that  left-handed  wifdom,  call'd  cunning,  and 
of  thofe  habits  in  bufinefs,  call'd  experi- 
ence. He,  that  is  corrupted,  co-operates 
with  him  that  corrupts.  He  runs  into  his 
arms  at  the  firft  beckon  ;  or,  in  order  fome- 
times  to  raife  the  price,  he  meets  him  but 
half  way.  On  the  other  hand,  to  divide, 
or  to  maintain  and  renew  the  divifion  of 
the  parties  in  a  fiate,  a  fyftem  of  feduclion 
and   fraud  is   neceffary  to  be    carried    on. 

The 
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The  divided  are  fofar  from  being  accefibry 
to  the  guilt,  that  they  would  not  be  divi- 
ded, if  they  were  not  firft  deceived 

From  thefe  differences,  which  I  have  ob- 
ferved  between  the  two  expedients,  and  the 
characters  and  means,  proper  to  put  them 
in  practice  with  fuccefs,  it  may  be  difcover'd 
perhaps  why,  upon  former  occaiions,  as  I 
fhall  hereafter  fhew,  the  expedient  of  divi- 
ding profper'd  fo  much  better  than  that  of 
corrupting;  and  why,  upon  fome  later 
occafions,  the  expedient  of  corrupting 
fucceeds  fo  well  in  thofe  hands,  which  are 
not,  and,  I  truft,  will  not  be  fo  lucky  in 
maintaining,  or  renewing  our  party- divilions. 

Much  hath  been  written  by  you,  Mr. 
D'anvers,  by  your  correfpondents  and  o- 
thers,  who  have  drawn  their  pens  in  the 
caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and  liberty,  againft 
the  right  reverend,  as  well  as  undignify'd, 
the  noble,  as  well  as  ignoble  aiTertors  of 
corruption  ;  enough  furely  to  fhame  thofe, 
who  have  not  loft  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  out 
of  fo  ignominious  a  crime ;  and  to  make 
thofe,  who  have  not  loft  every  other  fenfe, 
tremble  at  the  confequences  of  it.  We  may 
flatter  ourfelves  that  thefe  honeft  endeavours 
have  had  fome  effect ;  and  have  reafon  to 
hope  that  far  greater  will  follow  from  thofe 
illuftrious  examples  of  repulfes,  which  have 
been  lately  given  to  the  grand  corruptor, 
notwithstanding  his  frequent    and    infolent 
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lent  declarations  that  he  could  feduce  whom-* 
foever  he  had  a  mind  to  gain.  Thefe  hopes 
are  farther  confirmed  to  us  by  repeated  de- 
clarations of  the  fenfe  of  parliament,  and 
will  be  turn'd,  we  doubt  not,  into  certainty, 
whenever  the  wifdom  of  the  two  houfes 
mail  again  think  it  proper  to  raife  new  bar- 
riers of  law  againft  this  encroaching  vice. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  think  nothing  can 
better  anfwer  the  defign  of  your  papers* 
nor  promote  the  public  good  more  effectu- 
ally in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  than  to  put 
our  countrymen  frequently  on  their  guard 
againft  the  artifice,  which  is  dummy,  but 
induftrioufly  employ 'd  to  maintain,  and,  if 
it  be  poffible,  to  create  new  divisions  a- 
mongft  them.  That  day,  which  our  fa- 
thers wifh'd  to  fee  and  did  not  fee,  is  now 
breaking  upon  us.  Shall  we  fuifer  this  light 
to  be  turn'd  again  into  party  darknefs  by  the 
incantations  of  thofe,  who  would  not  have 
pafs'd  for  conjurors,  even  in  the  days  of  fu- 
perftition  and  ignorance  ?  The  nation  is 
not  only  brought  into  an  uniformity  of  o- 
pinion  concerning  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
tion,  by  the  length  and  the  righteous  con- 
dud:  of  it;  but  we  are  grown  into  an  u- 
nanimity  about  principles  of  government, 
which  the  moft  fanguine  could  fcarce  have 
expe&ed,  without  extravagance.  Certain 
afibciations  of  ideas  were  made  fo  familiar 
to  us>  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  became 

in 
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in  the  courfe  of  time  fo  habitual,  that  we 
fhould  have  not  been  able,  even  a  few  years 
ago,  to  break  them,  nor  have  been  eafily 
induced  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of  any  pre- 
diction, that  experience  and  the  evidence, 
of  fafts  would,  in  a  few  years  more,  break 
them  for  us,  deftroy  all  our  notions  of 
party,  and  fubftitute  new  ones  in  their 
room. 

The  power  and  majefty  of  the  people, 
an  original  contract,  the  authority 
and  independency  of  parliaments,  li- 
berty, refiftance,  excluiion,  abdication,  de- 
pofition  ;  thefe  were  ideas  aflbciated,  at  that 
time,  to  the  idea  of  a  Whig,  and  fuppo- 
fed  by  every  Whig  to  be  incommunicable, 
and  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  a  Tory. 

Divine,  hereditary,  indefiezable  right, 
lineal  fucceflion,  paffive-obedience,  prero- 
gative, non-refiftance,  flavery,  nay,  and 
fometimes  popery  too,  were  aflbciated  in 
many  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  Tory,  and 
deem'd  incommunicable,  and  inconfiftent, 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  idea  of  a 
Whig. 

But  now  that,  which  neither  fide  would 
have  believed,  on  the  faith  of  a  predi&ion, 
is  come  to  pafs ; 


€C 


•quod  divum  promittere  nemo 


"  Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en !  attulit  ultro." 
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Thefe  aflbciations  are  broken  ;  thefe  diftincl: 
fets  of  ideas  are  fhufrled  out  of  their  order  \ 
new  combinations  force  themfelves  upon  us  \ 
and  it  would  actually  be  as  abfurd  to  impute 
to  the  tories  the  principles,  which  were  laid 
to  their  charge  formerly,  as  it  would  be  to 
aicribe  to  the  projector  and  his  faction  the 
name  of  whigs,  whilft  they  daily  forfeit 
that  character  by  their  actions.  The  bulk 
of  both  parties  are  really  united ;  united  on 
principles  of  liberty,  in  oppofition  to  an 
obfcure  remnant  of  one  party,  who  difown 
thole  principles,  and  a  mercenary  detach- 
ment from  the  other,  who  betray  them. 

How  this  change  for  the  better  comes  to 
have  been  wrought  in  an  age,  when  moft 
things  have  changed  for  the  wrorfe ;  and 
fince  it  hath  been  wrought,  why  the  old 
diftinctions  are  kept  up  in  fome  meafure, 
will  I  think  be  accounted  for  in  treating 
this  fubject  farther.  At  prefent,  what  fhall 
we  fay  to  thofe,  who  publicly  fpeak  of  this 
national  union  as  impracticable  and  chime- 
rical ;  yet  privately  act  againft  it,  with  all 
their  might,  as  a  practicable  thing,  and  a 
real  evil  to  them  ?  If  it  be  as  compleat  and 
as  well  cemented,  as  I  imagine  it  is,  and  as 
every  honeft  Briton  wifhes  it  may  be ;  nay, 
if  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  ftrong  ten- 
dency oil  all  fides  towards  it,  which  no  man 
of  the  lead  obfervation  and  candour  will 
deny  j  it  is  furely  the  duty  of  every  one9 

who 
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who  defires  the  profperity  of  his  country, 
to  feize  the  opportunity,  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it.  If  men  are  to  be  known  by 
their  works,  the  works  of  thofe,  who  oppofe 
this  union,  denote  them  fufficiently.  Wick- 
ed and  unhappy  men  !  who  feek  their  pri- 
vate fafety,  in  oppofmg  public  good.  Weak 
and  filly  men  !  who  vainly  imagine  that 
they  ihall  pafs  for  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  for  a  faction  5  that  they  (hall 
be  judged  in  the  right,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  in  the  wrong.  On 
whom  would  they  impofe  ?  How  long  do 
they  imagine  that  fo  unequal  a  conteft  can 
laft? 

There  is  no  complaint,  which  hath  been 
more  conftantly  in  the  mouths,  no  grief 
hath  lain  more  heavily  at  the  hearts  of  all 
good  men,  than  thofe  about  our  national 
diviiions  3  about  the  fpirit  of  party,  which 
infpires  animofity  and  breeds  rancour;  which 
hath  fo  often  deftroy'd  our  inward  peace ; 
weaken'd  our  national  flrength,  and  fullied 
our  glory  abroad.  It  is  time  therefore  that 
all,  who  deiire  to  be  efteem'd  good  men, 
and  to  procure  the  peace,  the  ftrength  and 
the  glory  of  their  country  by  the  only 
means,  by  which  they  can  be  procured  ef- 
fectually, mould  join  their  efforts  to  heal 
our  national  divinons,  and  to  change  the 
narrow  fpirit  of  party  into  a  diffuiive  fpirit 
of  public  benevolence. 

B  4  That 
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That  we  may  be  more  encouraged  to  do 
fo,  it  will  be  of  ufe  perhaps  to  conlider, 
in  fome  particulars,  what  advances  are  al- 
ready made  towards  that  national  union, 
without  which  no  national  good  can  be  ex- 
pected in  fuch  circumftances  as  ours. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  prefent  temper  of 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England 
towards  the  diflenters.  Thofe  laws,  by 
which  the  latter  were  debar'd  from  ferving 
God  after  their  own  way,  have  not  been 
thefe  many  years  a  terror  to  them.  Thofe, 
which  were  defign'd  to  hinder  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  principles,  and  thofe,  which 
fhut  the  door  of  all  public  preferment,  e- 
ven  to  fuch  amongft  them  as  conform'd 
occalionally,  are  repeal'd.  Far  from  deli- 
ring  to  impofe  any  new  hardfhips  upon  them, 
even  thofe,  who  have  been  reputed  their 
enemies,  and  who  have  adred  as  fuch  on 
feveral  occafions,  acknowledge  their  error. 
Experience  hath  removed  prejudice.  They 
fee  that  indulgence  hath  done  what  feverity 
never  could;  and  from  the  franknefs  of 
thefe,  if  I  was  a  diiTenter,  I  fhould  fooner 
entertain  hopes  of  future  favour,  than  from 
the  double  dealing  of  thofe,  who  lean  on 
the  diffenters,  when  they  are  out  of  pow- 
er, and  who  efteem  them  a  load  upon 
them,  when  they  are  in  it,  We  are  now 
in  the  true  and  only  road,  which  can  pof- 
fibly  lead  to  a  perfect  reconciliation  among 
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proteftants  ;  to  the  abolition  of  all  their  dif- 
ferences ;  or  to  terms  of  difference  fo  little 
eifential,  as  to  deferve  none  of  diftin&ion. 
Thefe  happy  ends  muft  be  obtain'd  by  mutual 
good  will.  They  never  can  be  obtain'd  by 
force.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  force,  which 
is  the  effedt  of  a  majority  and  fuperior 
power,  may  fupport  a  rivalfhip  and  ered: 
even  counter- eftablifhments.  But  then,  by 
the  fame  means,  our  antient  difputes  will  be 
revived ;  the  church  will  be  thought  really 
in  danger  5  and  religious  feuds,  which  have 
been  fo  long  and  fo  beneficially  kept  down, 
will  once  more  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
ftate.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  reli- 
gious and  civil  contefts  have  mutually,  and 
almoft  alternately,  raifed  and  fomented  each 
other.  Churchmen  and  diflenters  have  fome- 
times  differ'd,  and  fometimes  thought,  or 
been  made  to  think,  that  they  differ'd,  at 
leaft,  as  much  about  civil  as  religious  matters. 
There  can  be  therefore  no  way  fo  effectual- 
ly to  compofe  their  differences  on  the  lat- 
ter, as  to  improve  the  growing  union  be- 
tween them  on  the  former.  "  Idem  fentire 
"  de  republica,  to  think  alike  about  political 
affairs,"  hath  been  efteem'd  necefiary  to 
conftitute  and  maintain  private  friendfhips. 
It  is  obvioufly  more  effential  in  public  friend- 
fhips. Bodies  of  men  in  the  fame  fociety 
can  never  unite,  unlefs  they  unite  on  this 
principle;  and  if  they  once  unite  on  this 

principle, 
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principle,  they  will  unite  on  all  others,  or 
they  will  readily  and  chearfully  make  one 
another  eafy  about  them.  Let  me  fpeak 
plainly.  It  becomes  a  man  to  do  fo,  who 
means  honeftly.  In  our  political  divifions  of 
whig  and  tory,  the  diffenters  have  adhered 
to  the  former,  and  they  want  no  apology 
for  doing  fo.  They  join'd  themfelves  to  thole, 
with  whom  they  agreed,  and  flood  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thole,  with  whom  they  differed  in 
principles  of  government.  There  could  be 
no  objection  brought  againft  them,  on  this 
account.  They  certainly  did  not  follow 
power.  They  did  not  act  like  a  feci:  or  a 
faction,  who  had,  and  purfued  an  intereft 
diftinct  from  the  intereft  of  the  whole. 
Their  non-conformity  hath  nothing  to  do 
here.  They  concur'd  with  conformifts  \  and 
if  they  had  been  conformifts  themfelves,  as 
they  were  diffenters,  they  would  have  acted 
in  the  fame  manner.  But  if  this  diviiion 
of  parties,  on  the  fame  principles,  fubfifts 
no  longer  -y  if  there  be  in  truth  neither  a 
tory,  nor  a  whig,  as  I  have  laid  above,  but 
a  court  and  a  country  party  in  being  ;  if  the 
political  principles,  which  the  diffenters 
have  formerly  avow'd,  are  manifeftly  purfued 
on  one  fide  5  and  thofe,  which  they  have 
oppofed,  or  others  equivalent  to  them  in 
their  effects,  are  purfued  on  the  other  5  can 
the  diffenters  hefitate  about  the  option  they 
are  to  make :  I  am  perfuaded  they  cannot. 
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I  know  that  feveral  amongft  them  do  not. 
What  might  be,  and  certainly  would  be  faid, 
if  they  made  their  option  to  ftand  by  the 
minifter,  I  will  not  fo  much  as  fuggeft. 
What  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  ftand- 
ing  by  the  nation,  in  oppofition  to  him,  (for 
between  thefe  two  powers  the  prefent  conteft 
lies)  it  is  eafy  to  tell,  and  impoffible  to  deny. 
They  will  prove,  in  this  cafe,  to  the  whole 
world,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty  animates, 
and  confcience  alone  determines  their  con- 
duct They,  who  could  never  brook  a 
regal,  will  have  the  merit  of  faving  their 
country  from  the  danger  of  a  minifterial 
tyranny ;  and  their  country  will  owe  them 
all  the  acknowledgments,  which  are  due 
from  good  and  grateful  citizens  of  the  fame 
commonwealth. 

As  to  the  other  great  and  national  divifion 
of  whig  and  tory  3  he,  who  recollects  what 
hath  pafs'd  in  parliament,  and  obferves  what 
paries  out  of  it,  can  differ  very  little  in  his 
opinion  from  what  hath  been  laid  concern^- 
ing  it.  The  principle  articles  of  your  civil 
faith,  publifh'd  fome  time  ago,  (or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  the  civil  faith  of  the 
old  whigs)  are  affented  and  confented  to  by 
the  country  party ;  and  I  fay,  upon  good 
authority,  that  if  this  creed  was  made  a 
tell  of  political  orthodoxy,  there  would  ap~ 
pear  at  this  time  but  very  few  hereticks 
amongft  us.     How  different  the  cafe  is,  on 

the 
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the  other  fide,  will  appear  not  only  from 
the  actions,  but  from  the  principles  of  the 
court  party,  as  we  find  them  avow'd  in 
their  writings ;  principles  more  dangerous 
to  liberty,  though  not  fo  directly,  nor  fo 
openly  levell'd  againft  it,  than  even  any  of 
thofe,  bad  as  they  were,  which  fome  of  thefe 
men  value  themfelves  for  having  formerly 
oppofed. 

In  fhort,  the  revolution  is  look'd  upon  by 
all  fides  as  a  new  sera ;  but  the  fettlement 
then  made  is  look'd  upon  by  the  whole 
country  party  as  a  new  Magna  Charta,  from 
whence  new  interefts,  new  principles  of 
government,  new  meafures  of  fubmifiion, 
and  new  obligations  arife.  From  thence  we 
muft  date  both  king  and  people.  His  ma- 
jefty  derives  his  title  from  acts,  made  in 
confequence  of  it.  We  Kkewife  derive,  not 
our  privileges  (for  they  were  always  ours) 
but  a  more  full  and  explicit  declaration,  and 
a  more  folemn  eftablimment  of  them  from 
the  fame  period.  On  this  foundation  all 
the  reafonable,  independent  whigs  and  to- 
nes unite.  They  could  unite  on  this  alone; 
for  the  whigs  have  always  profefs'd  the  prin- 
ciples, which  paved  the  way  for  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  whatever  the  tories  may  have  pro- 
fefs'd, they  acted  upon  the  fame  principles, 
or  they  acted  upon  none,  which  would  be 
too  abfurd  to  aflert,  when  they  brought  a- 
fooui  that  great  event,  in  concert  with  the 

the 
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reft  of  the  nation,  as  I  fhall  fome  time  or 
other  prove. 

To  this  Magna  Charta,  and  thefe  princi- 
ples, let  us  adhere  inviolably,  in  oppofition 
to  the  two  extremes  men tion'd  by  me  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter,  viz.  to  thofe,  who 
difownthem,  and  to  thofe,  who  betray  them. 
Let  neither  the  polemical  fkill  of  Lesly,  nor 
the  antique  erudition  of  Bedford,  perfuade 
us  to  put  on  again  thofe  old  fliackles  of 
falfe  law,  falfe  reafon,  and  falfe  gofpel, 
which  were  forged  before  the  revolution, 
and  broken  to  pieces  by  it.  As  little  let  us 
fufFer  the  arch  flynefs  of  G — on,  the  dog- 
matical  drynefs   of  H e,    or  the  fou- 

cing    proftitution    of  Sh k  to   flip   new 

fhackles  on  us,  which  are  inconfiftent  with 
the  conftituent  principles  of  our  eftablifh- 
ment.  Let  us  maintain  and  improve  the 
national  union,  fo  happily  begun,  and  blefs 
God  for  difpofing  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion almoft  univerfally  to  it.  Such  a  coa- 
lition hath  been  long  wanted  in  this  king- 
dom, and  never  more  than  at  this  important 
crifis ;  for  on  this  it  will  depend  whether 
they,  who  not  only  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
that  growing  corruption,  which  had  well 
nigh  overfpread  the  land,  but  endeavour  to 
extirpate  it  by  the  roots,  fhall  prevail ;  or 
they,  who  nourifh  and  propagate  it,  who  eat 
themfelves,  and  tempt  others  to  eat  the  bane- 
ful fruit  it  bears.     On  this  it  will  depend 

whether 
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whether  they  mall  prevail,  who  conftantly 
infill  againft  the  continuance  of  a  ftanding 
army  in  time  of  peace,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  our  conftitution,  or  they,  who 
plead  for  it,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  a  neT 
ceffary  part  of  that  conftitution,  though  in- 
compatible with  public  liberty.  On  this  it 
will  depend  whether  they  mail  prevail,  who 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  frauds,  which  are 
pra&ifed,  and  to  fcreen  the  fraudulent,  at 
the  rifque  of  ruining  credit,  and  deflroying 
trade,  as  well  as  to  monopolize  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation  -, 
or  they,  who  do  their  utmoft  to  bring  the 
former  to  light,  and  the  latter  to  puniih- 
ment  at  a  time,  when  glaring  fraud,  or 
very  ftrong  fymptoms  of  fraud,  appear  in 
fo  many  parts  of  public  management,  from 
fome  of  the  greateft  companies  down  to  the 
turnpike  at  Hyde-park  corner.  On  this  it 
will  depend  whether  they  mail  prevail,  who 
defire  that  Great  Britain  mould  maintain 
fuch  a  dignity  and  prudent  referve  in  the 
broils  of  Europe,  as  become  her  fituation, 
fuit  her  intereft,  and  alone  can  enable  her 
to  call;  the  ballance  \  or  they,  who  are  eager, 
on  every  occafion,  to  proftitue  her  dignity, 
to  pawn  her  purfe,  and  to  facrifice  her  com- 
merce, by  intangling  her  not  only  too  much 
with  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  from 
whom  me  may  fometimes  want  reciprocal 
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engagements,  but  even  with  thofe  diminu- 
tive powers,  from  whom  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  expert  any. 

I  am,   fir,    yours,  &c. 

&  *$  &  #|  flB  *&  •'oj  @  *&  .«»  J8  *&  it;  ^fc  .*■**.  &.  JSt  *&  .^  &  j&  ^  £|  jRt 
*  ***  #*&*?Jt***&  *»*£**  *  *  *  v  v- fc*** 

LETTER   II. 

S  I  R, 

\X7  H  I  L  S  T  I  was  writing  my  laft  let- 
ter to  you,  it  came  into  my  thoughts 
that  nothing  would  illuftrate  the  fubject  bet- 
ter, nor  enforce  more  ftrongly  the  exhorta- 
tion to  an  union  of  parties,  in  fupport  of 
that  conftitution,  on  the  terms  of  which 
alone  all  right  to  govern  us,  and  all  our  ob- 
ligations to  obey  is  now  founded,  than  an 
enquiry  into  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our 
late  parties ;  or  a  fhort  hiftory  of  torifm 
and  whigifm  from  their  cradle  to  their 
grave  ;  with  an  introductory  account  of  their 
genealogy  and  defcent. 

Your  papers  have  been  from  the  firft  con- 
fecrated  to  the  information  of  the  people  of 
Britain  ;  and  I  think  they  may  boaft  very 
juftly  a  merit  lingular  enough  ;  that  of  never 
fpeaking  to  the  paffions,  without  appealing 
to  the  reafon  of  mankind.  It  is  fit  they 
mould  keep  up  this  character,  in  the  ftrictefr. 
manner,  whilft  they  are  employ 'd  on  the 
moft  important  fubjedt,  and  publifh'd  at  the 

moll 
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moft  important  crifis.  I  fhall  therefore  exe- 
cute my  defign  with  fincerity  and  imparti- 
ality. I  fhall  certainly  not  flatter,  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  offend.  Reafonable  men  and 
lovers  of  truth,  in  whatever  party  they 
have  been  engaged,  will  not  be  offended  at 
writings,  which  claim  no  regard  but  on  this 
account,  that  they  are  founded  in  reafon 
and  truth,  and  fpeak  with  boldnefs  what 
reafon  and  truth  confpire  to  dictate.  As  for 
the  drummers  and  trumpeters  of  fadtion, 
who  are  hired  to  drown  the  voice  of  both  in 
one  perpetual  din  of  clamour,  and  would 
endeavour  to  drown,  in  the  fame  manner, 
even  the  dying  groans  of  their  country,  if 
fhe  was  already  brought  into  that  extreme 
condition ;  they  (hall  not  provoke  me  to 
break  a  moft  contemptuous  filence.  The 
fubjedt  is  too  folemn.  They  may  prophane 
it  by  writing  on  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  be- 
come guilty  of  the  fame  crime,  by  anfwer- 
ing  them. 

If  the  enquiry  I  am  going  to  make  into 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  late  parties 
fhould  produce  in  any  degree  the  good, 
which  I  intend,  it  will  help  to  confirm  and 
improve  the  national  union,  fo  happily  be- 
gun, by  taking  off"  fome  remains  of  fhy- 
nefs,  diftruft  and  prejudice,  which  may  ftill 
hang  about  men,  who  think  alike,  and  who 
prefs  on  from  different  quarters  to  the  fame 

common  point  of  view.     It  will  help   to 
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nnmafk  more  effectually  the  wicked  con- 
duel:  of  thofe,  who  labour  with  all  the  {kill 
and,  which  is  much  more  confiderable,  with 
all  the  authority  they  poffefs,  to  keep  up  the 
divifion  of  parties ;  that  each  of  thefe  may 
continue  to  be,  in  it's  turn,  what  all  of 
them  have  been  too  often  and  too  long,  the 
inftruments  and  the  victims  of  private  am- 
bition. It  will  do  fomething  more.  A  few 
reflections  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our 
diftemper,  and  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our 
cure,  will  help  us  of  courfe  to  make  a  true 
judgment  on  our  prefent  ftate,  and  will 
point  out  to  us,  better  perhaps  than  any  other 
method,  the  fpecific  remedies  ftill  necef- 
fary  to  preferve  our  constitution  in  health 
and  vigour.  Having  premifed  this,  I  come 
to  the  point. 

Queen  Elizabeth  defign'd,  and  the  na- 
tion caird  king  James  to  the  throne,  tho'  the 
whole  fcotiih  line  had  been  excluded  by  the 
will  of  Henry  the  eighth,  made  indeed  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
yet  little  regarded  either  by  the  parliament, 
or  the  people.  As  foon  as  he  was  on  the 
throne,  a  flattering  act  of  recognition  pafs'd  ; 
for  though  all  princes  are  flatter'd  on  their 
firft  acceffion,  yet  thole  princes  are  fure 
to  be  flatter'd  moft,  who  deferve  pane- 
gyrick  leaft.  In  this  act  the  parliament 
acknowledged,  on  the  knees  of  their  hearts, 
(fuch  was  the  cant  of  the  age)   the  indubi- 
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table  right,  by  which  they  declared  that  the 
crown  defcended  to  him  immediately,  on 
the  deceafe  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Of  this 
aft,  and  of  the  ufc,  which  fome  men,  very 
weakly  I  think,  endeavour'd  to  make  of  it, 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  I 
would  only  obferve  here  that  this  is  the  aera 
of  hereditary  right,  and  of  all  thofe  exalted 
notions,  concerning  the  power  and  preroga- 
tive of  kings,  and  the  facrednefs  of  their 
perfons.  All  together  they  compofed  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  abfurdity  as  had  never  been  heard 
of  in  this  country,  till  that  anointed  pedant 
broach'd  them.  They  have  been  fpoken  of 
pretty  much  at  large  in  your  papers  ;  parti- 
cularly in  fome  of  thofe,  publifh'd  under  the 
name  of  Oldcastle.     To  them  I  refer. 

To  affert  that  the  extravagant  principles 
of  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  government,  which 
began  to  be  propagated  in  this  reign,  and 
were  carried  ftill  higher  in  the  next,  gave 
occafion  to  thofe  of  another  kind,  or  of  ano- 
ther extreme,  which  were  taught  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  gain'd  by  degrees  great  vogue  in 
the  nation,  would  be  too  much.  Opinions 
very  different  from  thofe,  which  receive  the 
fanftion  of  a  legal  eftablifhment  in  church  and 
ftate,  had  crept  about  obfeurely,  if  not  filent- 
ly,  even  whilft  the  government  of  Eliza- 
beth lafted.  But  this  I  fay;  that  the  princi- 
ples, by  which  king  James  andking  Charles 
the  firft  govern 'd,  and  the  excefles  of  hierar-* 
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chical  and  monarchical  power,  exercifed  in 
confcquence  of  them,  gave  great  advantage 
to  the  oppofite  opinions,  and  intirely  occa- 
fion'd  the  miferies,  which  folio  w'd.  Phren- 
zy  provoked  phrenzy,  and  two  fpecies  of 
madnefs  infedted  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
people.  It  hath  coft  us  a  century  to  lofe 
our  wits,  and  to  recover  them  again. 

If  our  grievances  under  king  Charles  the 
firft  had  been  redrefs'd  by  a  fober,  regular, 
parliamentary  reformation  of  the  ftate ;  or, 
if  the  civil  war  happening,  a  new  govern- 
ment had  been  eftablifh'd  on  principles  of 
the  conftitution,  not  of  faction ;  of  liberty, 
not  of  licentioufnefs,  as  there  was  on  the  ab- 
dication of  king  James  the  fecond  5  we  may 
conclude,  both  from  reafon  and  experience, 
that  the  abfurd  and  flavifh  doftrines  I  have 
mention'd  would  have  been  exploded  early. 
They  would  have  been  buried  in  the  recent 
grave  of  him,  who  firft  devifed  them ;  and 
the  memory  of  him  and  of  them  would  have 
flunk  together  in  the  noftrils  of  mankind. 
But  the  contrary  fell  out.  The  ftate  was 
fubverted,  inftead  of  being  reform'd ;  and 
all  the  fury  of  faction  and  enthuliafm  was 
employ 'd  to  deftroy  the  conftitution  to  the 
very  foundation.  A  natural  confequence  fol- 
low'd.  If  the  principles  of  king  James's  and 
king  Charles's  reigns  had  been  difgraced  by 
better,  they  would  not  have  rifen  again ;  but 
they  were  only  kept  down  for  a  time  by 
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worfe  ;  and  therefore  they  rofe  again  at  the 
reftoration,  and  revived  with  the  monarchy. 
Thus  that  epidemical  taint,  with  which  king 
James  infected  the  minds  of  men,  conti- 
nued upon  us  ;  and  it  is  fcarce  hyperbo- 
lical to  fay,  that  this  prince  hath  been  the 
original  caufe  of  a  feries  of  misfortunes  to 
this  nation,  as  deplorable  as  a  lafting  infec- 
tion of  our  air,  of  our  water,  or  our  earth, 
would  have  been.  The  fpirit  of  his  reign 
was  maintain'd  in  that  of  his  fon,  (for  how 
could  it  well  be  other  wife,  when  the  fame 
ministers  were  continued  in  power  ?)  and  the 
events  of  both  produced  the  civil  war.  The 
civil  war  ended  in  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  exile  of  his  family.  The  exile  of 
thefe  princes  reconciled  them  to  the  religion 
of  Rome,  and  to  the  politics  of  foreign  na- 
tions, in  fuch  degrees  as  their  different  cha- 
racters admitted.  Charles  fipp'd  a  little  of 
the  poifonous  draught,  but  enough  how- 
ever to  infedt  his  whole  condudt."  As  for 
James, 


cc 


■ille  impiger  haufit^ 


cc  Spumantem  pateram." 

he  drank  the  chalice  off  to  the  loweft  and 
fouled  dregs. 

That  principles  as  abfurd  as  thefe  in 
their  nature,  and  as  terrible  in  their  confe- 
quences,  fuch  as  would  (hock  the  common 
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ienfeof  a  Samojede,  or  an  Hottentot, 
and  had  juft  before  deluged  the  nation  in 
blood,  mould  come  into  vogue  again  at  the 
reftoration,  will  not  appear  ftrange  to  thofe, 
who  carry  themfelves  back  as  it  were  to  that 
point  of  time.     The  wounds  of  the  civil  war 
were  bleeding,  and  the  refentments  of  the 
cavaliers,    who  came  into    power   at  court 
and   in    parliament,    were   at   their  height. 
No  wonder  then  if  few  men  had,  in  fuch  a 
ferment  as  this,  penetration  enough  to  dif- 
cern,  or  candour  enough  to  acknowledge,  or 
courage  enough  to  maintain,  that  the  prin- 
ciples we  fpeak  of  were  truly   and  primarily 
the  caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes.     The  e- 
vents,  which  proved  them  fo,  were  recent ; 
but  for  that  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  were  re- 
cent, it  was  natural  for  men,  in  fuch  a  circum- 
stance as  this,  to  make  wrong  judgments  a- 
bout  them.    It  was  natural  for  the  royal  party 
to  afcribe  all  their  and  their  country's  mis- 
fortunes, without  any  due  diftinclion,  to  the 
principles,  on  which  king  Charles  and  e- 
ven  king  James  had  been  oppofed ;  and  to 
grow  more  zealous  for  thofe,  on  which  the 
governments   of  thefe  two  princes  had  been 
defended,  and  for  which  they  had  fuffer'd. 
Add   to  this  the  national  tranfport,    on  fo 
great  a  revolution  5  the  excefs  of  joy,   which 
many   felt,  and   many   feign'd ;  the   adula- 
tion employ'd  by  many  to  acquire  new  me- 
rit, and  by  many  to  atone  for  paft  demerit ; 
and   you   will  find   reafon   to   be  furprifed, 
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not  that  the  fame  principles  of  government, 
as  had  threaten'd  our  liberties  once,  and 
mull  by  neceffary  confequence  do  fo  again, 
were  eftablifh'd  -y  but  that  our  liberties  were 
not  immediately,  and  at  once  given  up. 
That  they  were  faved,  we  owe,  not  to  par- 
liament, no  not  to  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, who  brought  the  king  home;  but 
to  thofe  great  and  good  men,  Clarendon 
and  Southampton.  Far  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  heat  and  fervor  of  the  times, 
to  manage  parliaments  into  fcandalous  Jobs, 
and  fatal  compliances  with  the  crown  -,  to 
their  immortal  honour,  (with  gratitude  and 
reverence  to  their  memories  be  it  fpoken) 
they  broke  the  army,  {tinted  the  revenue, 
and  threw  their  mailer  on  the  affe&ions  of 
his  people.     But  I  return. 

Besides  thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  the 
paffions  of  men,  others  of  a  more  fober 
kind  may  be  given,  to  account  for  the  ma- 
king a  fettlement  at  the  reiteration  upon 
principles  too  near  a-kin  to  thofe,  which  had 
prevaiFd  -before  the  war,  and  which  had  in 
truth  caufed  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  although 
the  non-conformills  were  llun'd  by  the  blow 
they  had  juft  received,  and  though  their  vi- 
olence was  rellrain'd  by  the  force  of  the 
prefent  conjuncture ;  yet  they  llill  exilted. 
Symptoms  of  this  appeared,  even  whillt  the 
government  was  fettling  and  continued  to 
appear  long  after  it  was  fettled.  Now,  eve- 
ry 
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ry  fymptom  of  this  kind  renew'd  the  dread 
of  relapfing  into  thofe  miferies,  from  which 
the  nation  had  fo  lately  recovered  itfelf  -y  and 
this  dread  had  the  natural  effedt  of  all  ex- 
treme fears.  It  hurried  men  into  every  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  meafure,  which  feem'd  the 
moft  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  perfons  fear'd, 
and  the  moft  likely,  though  at  any  other 
rifque,  to  defeat  their  defigns,  and  to  ob- 
viate the  prefent  danger,  real  or  imaginary. 
May  we  not  fairly  conjecture,  for  it  is  but 
conjecture,  fomething  more  ?  In  fuch  a  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  fuch  a  fituation  of  circum- 
ftances,  might  not  even  thofe,  who  faw 
how  groundlefs  and  dangerous  fuch  extra- 
vagant notions  about  the  right,  power  and 
prerogative  of  kings  were,  imagine  however 
that  it  was  a  part  of  prudence  to  give  way 
to  them,  and  to  countenance  them,  in  the 
prefent  conjuncture ;  to  fuffer  the  opinions 
of  the  nation  to  be  bent  too  far  on  one  fide, 
as  they  had  been  bent  too  far  on  the  other  \ 
not  that  they  might  remain  crooked,  but 
that  they  might  become  ftrait  ? 

The  fame  fpirit  and  much  the  fame  rea- 
fons  as  determined  our  fettlement,  at  the 
restoration,  upon  fuch  high  principles  of 
monarchy,  prevail'd  relatively  to  our  religi- 
ous differences,  and  the  fettlement  of  the 
church.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  it  with  that  free- 
dom, which  a  man  may  take,  who  is  con- 
fcious  that  he  means  nothing  but  the  public 

good 
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good,  hath  no  bye-ends,  nor  is  under  the 
influence  of  ferving  any  particular  caufe. 

I  SA7  then  very  frankly  that  the  church 
and  the  king  having  been  join'd  in  all  the 
late  contefts  both  by  thofe,  who  attack'd 
them,  and  thofe,  who  defended  them,  ec- 
clefiaftical  interefts,  refentments,  and  animo- 
fities  came  in  to  the  aid  of  fecular,  in  mak- 
ing the  new  fettlement.  Great  lenity  was 
fhewn  at  the  reftoration ,  in  looking  back- 
wards ;  unexampled  and  unimitated  mercy 
to  particular  men,  which  deferved  no  doubt 
much  applaufe.  This  conduct  would  have 
gone  far  towards  reftoring  the  nation  to  its 
primitive  temper  and  integrity,  to  its  old 
good  manners,  its  old  good  humour,  and  its 
old  good  nature,  (exprefiions  of  my  lord 
chancellor  Clarendon,  which  I  could  ne- 
ver read  without  being  moved  and  foften'd) 
if  great  feverity  had  not  been  exercifed,  im- 
mediately after,  in  looking  forwards,  and 
great  rigour  ufed  to  large  bodies  of  men, 
which  certainly  deferves  cenfure,  as  neither 
juft,  nor  politic.  I  fay,  not  juft ;  becaufe 
there  is,  after  all,  a  real  and  wide  difference 
between  moral  and  party  juftice.  The  one 
is  founded  in  reafon  ;  the  other  takes  its  co- 
lour from  the  paffions  of  men,  and  is  but 
another  name  for  injuftice.  Moral  juftice 
carries  punifhment  as  far  as  reparation  and 
neceffary  terror  require ;  no  farther.  Party 
juftice  carries  it  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
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power,  and  even  to  the  gorging  and  fating 
of  our  revenue  ;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
injuftice  and  violence,  once  begun,  muft  be- 
come perpetual  in  the  fucceffive  revolutions 
of  parties,  as  long  as  thefe  parties  exift.     I 
fay,  not  politic  -,  becaufe  it  contradicted  the 
other  meafures,  taken  for  quieting  the  minds 
of  men.     It   alarm'd   all   the   feds   anew; 
confirm'd   the    implacability,    and    whetted 
the    rancour    of    fome;    difappointed    and 
damp'd  a  fpirit  of  reconciliation  in  others ; 
united  them   in  a  common  hatred  to  the 
church ;  and  rouzed  in  the  church  a  fpirit 
of  intolerance  and  perfecution.     This  rnea- 
fure  was  the  more   imprudent,  becaufe  the 
opportunity   feem'd   fair  to  take  advantage 
of  the  refentments  of  the  prefbyterians  a- 
gainft  the  other  fe&aries,  and  to  draw  them, 
without  perfecuting  the  others,  by  the  cords 
of  love  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  inftead 
of  driving  them  back  by  fevere  ufage  into 
their  antient  confederacies.     But  when  re- 
fentments of  the  fort  we  now  mention  were 
let  loofe,   to  aggravate  thofe  of  the  other 
fort,  there  was  no  room  to  be  furprized  at 
the   violences,   which   follow'd ;  and   they, 
who  had  acted  greater,  could  not  complain 
of  thefe,  great  as  they  were,  with  any  very 
good  grace. 
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If  we  may  believe  *  one,  who  certainly 
was  not  partial  againft  thefe  fe&s,  both  pref- 
byterians  and  independents  had  carried  the 
principles  of  rigour,  in  the  point  of  con- 
science, much  higher,  and  afted  more  im- 
placably upon  it,  than  ever  the  church  of 
England  hath  done,  in  its  angrieft  fits.  The 
fecuring  themfelves  therefore  againft  thofe, 
who  had  ruin'd  them  and  the  conftitution 
once  already,  was  a  plaulible  reafon  for  the 
church  party  to  give,  and  I  doubt  not  the 
true  and  fole  motive  of  many  for  exercifing, 
and  perfifting  in  the  exercife  of  great  feve- 
rity.  General,  prudential  arguments  might, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  did, 
weigh  with  particular  men  ;  but  they  could 
have  little  force,  at  fuch  a  time,  on  num- 
bers. As  little  could  fome  other  confidera- 
tions  have  then,  whatever  they  have  now. 
The  promifes  at  Breda,  for  inftance,  and 
the  terms  of  the  declaration  fent  from  thence 
could  not  be  urged  with  force  to  a  parlia- 
ment, who  had  no  mind,  and  was  ftridtly 
under  no  obligation,  to  make  good  fuch 
promifes  as  the  king  'had  made,  beyond  his 
power  of  promifing,  if  taken  abfolutely  ; 
or  from  which,  if  taken  conditionally,  he 
was   difcharged,  on   the  refufal    of  parlia- 


*  Dr.  Burnet,   afterwards  bifhop  of  Salisbury,   in  one 
of  his  traces. 
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ment  to  confirm  them.  Thus  again,  the 
merit  pleaded  by  the  prefbyterians,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fhare  they  had  in  the  reftora- 
tion,  which  was  very  real  and  very  confider- 
able,  could  avail  however  but  little.  That 
they  went  along  with  the  national  torrent, 
in  reftoring  the  cenftitution  of  church  and 
ftate,  could  not  be  denied.  But  then  it  was 
remember'd  too  that  thefe  fruits  of  repent- 
ance came  late ;  not  till  they  had  been  op- 
prefs'd  by  another  fedt,  who  turn'd  upon 
them,  wrefted  the  power  out  of  their  hands, 
and  made  them  feel,  what  they  had  made 
others  feel,  the  tyranny  of  a  party. 

Such  reafons  and  motives,  as  I  havemen- 
tion'd,  prevail^  -,  and  worfe  than  thefe 
would  have  been  fufficient,  when  the  paf- 
fions  of  men  ran  fo  high,  to  lay  the  diflen- 
ters,  without  any  diftindtion,  under  extreme 
hardships.  They  feem'd  to  be  the  principal 
objedtofthe  fears  and  jealoufies  of  parlia- 
ment. Addrefles  were  continually  made, 
and  the  edge  of  the  law  continually  whet- 
ted againft  them,  from  1660  to  1669,  when 
the  law  for  fupprefling  conventicles,  and  the 
laft  of  thefe  penal  ftatutes  pafs'd,  as  I  remem- 
ber. Experience  will  juftify  me,  for  faying 
that  this  long  and  extreme  rigour  was  un- 
wife,  as  well  as  unjuft.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  the  memorials  of  thofe  times,  that 
they,  who  fuffer'd,  had  given  abundant  pro- 
vocation, though   not   fufficient   excufe,  to 
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the  rigour,  under  which  they  fuffer'd.   Some 
former  hardships,  which  the  diffenters  had 
endured  from  the  church,  made  them  more 
violent  againft  it,  when  they   got  poffeffion 
of  an  ufurp'd  power.     Jufl  fo  the  violence, 
which  they  exercifed  at  that  time,  ftimula- 
ted  the  feverity  they  felt  in  their  turn,  when 
the   legal    constitution   of  the   church    was 
reftored.     Notwithstanding  all  which,  I  in- 
cline, upon  very  good  reafons,  to  think  that 
this  feverity  was  not  in  the  firft  defign  of 
the  minifters,  nor  would   have  been  fhewn, 
if  another  fatal  influence  had  not  prevail'd. 
The  influence  I  mean  is  that  of  popery.     It 
prevail'd  from  the  firft  moments   to  the  laft 
of  the  reign  of  king  Charles   the  fecond. 
The  beft  ministers  were  frequently  driven 
off  their  byafs  by  it.     The  worSt  had  a  fure 
hold   on   their   maSter,  by  complying  with 
it.     On   the    occafion   now  mention'd,  this 
influence  and  the  artifice  of  the  popifh  fac- 
tion work'd  very  fatally  on   the    paffions    of 
parties,  and  the  private  interefts  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and   the  minifters,  and   the  church, 
and    the    diffenters,  were    bubbles   alike    of 
their   common    enemy.     Barefaced   popery 
could  afk  no  favour,  becaufe  popery  could 
expect    none.      Proteftant    diffenters    were 
therefore   to   ferve   as   (talking  horfes,  that 
papifts  might  creep  behind  them,  and  have 
hopes   of  being,  fome  time   or  other,    ad- 
mitted with  them.     The  church  party  was 
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halloo'd  on  the  diffenters  ;  whilft  the  diflen- 
ters  were  encouraged  to  unite  and  hold  out ; 
whilft  they  were  flatter'd  with  an  high  opi- 
nion of  their  own  ftrength,  and  the  king's 
favour ;  and  whilft  fome  leading  men  a- 
mongft  them,  who  thought  it  better  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  feet,  than  at  the  tail  of  an 
eftablifhment,  were  perhaps  encouraged,  and 
confirm'd  in  that  thought,  by  the  private 
application  of  the  court. 

These  arts,  thefe  wicked  arts  (for  fuch 
they  were)  prevaiFd ;  and  though  the  2000 
minifters,  who  went  out  of  their  churches 
on  one  day,  were  far  from  being  all  of  the 
fame  mind,  or  having  one  pofitive,  confif- 
tent  fcheme ;  though  many  of  them  muft 
have  loft  their  benefices,  even  if  they  had 
comply'd  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  becaufe 
they  were  intruders,  and  in  actual  porTeffion 
of  benefices  legally  belonging  to  others  ,  yet, 
by  uniting  in  the  point  of  non-conformity, 
they  appear'd  as  one  body,  and  in  fome  fenfe 
they  were  fo.  Several  of  them  were  popular 
for  certain  modes  of  devotion,  fuited  to  the 
humour  of  the  time  -,  and  feveral  were  men 
eminent  for  true  learning  and  unaffected 
piety.  They  increafed  the  zeal  of  their 
flocks,  and  created  compafTion  in  others. 
Here  the  court  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  management,  in  the  ftruggle  for  a  to- 
leration. I  ufe  the  word,  though  I  know  it 
may  be  fimply  cavill'd  at.     The  firft  ftep 
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made  was  an  application  to  the  king,  who 
declared  himfelf  ready  and  willing  to  dif- 
penfe,  in  their  favour,  with  feveral  things 
in  the  ad:  of  uniformity  ;  and  thus  the  dif- 
fenters  were  made,  by  the  feverity  of  the 
parliament  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
the  inftruments  of  introducing  a  difpenfing 
power.  Such  attempts  were  made  more 
than  once  :  but  happily  fail'd,  as  often  as 
made,  through  the  vigorous  oppofition  of 
parliament;  till  at  laft  the  fcene  began  to 
open  more,  and  the  diflenters  to  fee  that 
they  were  made  the  tools  of  promoting, 
what  they  never  intended,  the  advancement 
of  the  prerogative  above  law,  and  the  tole- 
ration of  popery  againft  it. 

To  conclude.  By  fuch  means,  as  I  have 
defcribed,  the  conftitution  of  parties  after 
the  reftoration  preferved  unhappily  too  near 
a  refemblance  to  the  conftitution  of  parties, 
before  the  war.  The  prerogative  was  not, 
indeed,  carried  fo  high,  in  fome  inftances, 
as  James  and  Charles  the  firft  had  at- 
tempted to  carry  it.  Nay,  fome  fupports  of 
it  were  brought  off,  and  taken  away ;  and 
others  more  dangerous,  as  we  have  obferved, 
were  prevented  by  the  virtue  of  the  men  at 
that  time  in  power.  But  ftill  the  govern- 
ment was  eftablifh'd  on  principles,  fufficient 
to  invite  a  king  to  exercife  arbitrary  power, 
and  fupport  him  by  their  confequences  in 
the  exercife  of  it   afterwards;  fo    that,    in 
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this  refped:,  the  feeds  of  future  divifions 
were  fow'd  abundantly.  The  diflenters  had, 
indeed,  loft  much  of  their  credit  and  all 
their  power.  But  ftill  they  had  numbers, 
and  property,  and  induftry,  and  compaffion 
for  them  ;  fo  that  here  was  another  crop  of 
diffentions  planted  to  nurfe  up,  and  to  ftreng- 
then  the  other.  They  did  not  inflame  the 
conteft,  which  follow'd,  into  a  civil  war, 
as  they  had  help'd  to  do  formerly ;  but  I 
think  that,  without  them,  and  the  difunion 
and  hatred  among  proteftants,  confequent 
upon  them,  the  zeal  againft  popery  could 
not  have  run  into  a  kind  of  fadtious  fury, 
as  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  confefs  it  did.  I 
think  that  fears  of  falling  once  more  under 
prefbyterian,  or  republican  power,  could 
not  have  been  wrought  up  in  the  manner 
they  were,  towards  the  end  of  this  reign, 
fo  as  to  drown  even  the  fear  of  popery  itfelf  -, 
fo  as  to  form  a  party,  in  favour  of  a  popifh 
fucceflbr ;  fo  as  to  tranfport  both  clergy  and 
laiety  into  an  avowal  of  principles,  which 
muft  have  reduced  us  to  be  at  this  time 
Haves,  not  freemen,  papifts,  not  proteftants, 
if  the  very  men,  who  had  avow'd  fuch 
principles,  had  not  faved  themfelves  and 
us,  in  direft  oppolition  to  them.  But  I  am 
running  into  the  fubjedt  of  another  letter, 
when  this  is  grown  too  prolix  already. 

I  am,  fir,  yours,  &c. 
LETTER 
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LETTER    III. 
SIR, 

*Hp  H  E  fum  of  what  hath  been  faid,  con- 
-*■  cerning  the  fet  dement  of  church  and 
flate,  and  the  divifion  of  parties,  at  the  reitera- 
tion, amounts  to  this  -,  that  as  the  attempts 
of  king  James  and  king  Charles  the 
firft,  againft  the  fpirit  of  the  constitution, 
threw  the  nation  into  a  civil  war,  and  all 
the  miferable  confequences,  both  necefiary, 
and  contingent,  of  that  calamity  ;  fo  the  fu- 
ry, enthufiafm  and  madnefs  of  thofe  fadions, 
which  arofe  during  that  unnatural  ferment, 
fnghten'd  the  nation  back,  if  not  into  all, 
yet  more  generally  perhaps  than  before,  into 
moft.  of  the  notions,  that  were  eftablifh'd 
to  juflify  the  exceffes  of  former  reigns.  He- 
reditary, indefizeable  right,  paffive  obedi- 
ence, and  non-refiftance  (thofe  corner- ftones, 
which  are  an  improper  foundation  for  any 
fuperflruclure  but  that  of  tyranny)  were 
made,  even  by  parliament,  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  all  thofe,  who  de- 
clined an  exact  and  ftridt  conformity  to  the 
whole  eftablimment  of  the  church,  even 
to  the  moft  minute  parts  of  it,  were  de- 
prived of  the  protection,  nay  expofed  to 
the  profecution  of  the  ftate.  Thus  one 
part  of  the  nation  flood  profcribed  by  the 
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bther ;  the  leaft,  indeed,  by  the  greatefl ; 
whereas  a  little  before  the  greatefl  flood  pro- 
fcribed  by  the  leafl.  Roundhead  and  cava- 
lier were,  in  effedt,  no  more.  Whig  and 
tory  were  not  yet  in  being.  The  only  two 
apparent  parties  were  thofe  of  churchmen 
and  diflenters;  arid  religious  differences  a- 
lone,  at  this  time,  maintained  the  diftinc- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  party,  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  firfl  parliament  call'd  by  king 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  for  fome  years 
afterwards,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve  by  what  I  have  read  in  hiflory,  and 
received  from  tradition.  How  the  notions 
then  in  vogue  began  to  change,  and  this  fpirit 
to  decline,  fome  time  after  the  refloration ; 
how  the  zeal  of  churchmen  and  difTcnters 
againft  one  another  began  to  foften,  and 
a  court  and  country  party  to  form  themfelves  ; 
how  fadtion  mingled  itfelf  again  in  the  con- 
tefl,  and  renew'd  the  former  refentments 
and  jealoufies  j  how  whig  and  tory  arofe, 
the  furious  off-fpring  of  the  inaufpicious 
parents  roundhead  and  cavalier ;  how  the 
proceedings  of  one  party  might  have  thrown 
us  back  into  a  civil  war,  confufion  and 
anarchy ;  how  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  had 
like  to  have  entail'd  tyranny  on  the  ftate, 
and  popery  in  the  church  ;  how  the  revo- 
lution did,  and  could  alone,  deliver  us  from 
the  grievances  we  felt,  and  from  the  dangers 
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we  fear'd ;  how  this  great  event  was  brought 
about  by  a  formal  departure  of  each  fide 
from  the  principles  objected  to  them  by  the 
other  ;  how  this  renewal  of  our  conftitution, 
on  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  the  moft  fo- 
lemn,  deliberate,  national  act,  that  ever  was 
made,  did  not  only  bind  at  leaft  every  one 
of  thofe,  who  concur'd  in  any  degree  to 
bring  it  about;  (and  that  defcription  in- 
cludes almoft  the  whole  nation)  but  how 
abfurd  it  is  for  any  man,  who  was  born 
fince  that  aera,  or  who,  being  born  before 
it,  hath  been  bound  by  no  particular,  legal 
tye  to  any  other  fettlement,  to  be  willing  to 
give  up  the  advantages  of  the  prefent  confti- 
tution, any  more  than  he  would  give  up 
the  privileges  of  the  great  charter,  which 
was  made  and  ratified  fo  many  ages  ago; 
all  thefe  points  are  to  be  now  touch'd  in 
that  fummary  manner,  which  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  myfelf,  and  which  will  be  fuffici- 
ent,  in  fo  plain  a  cafe,  where  men  are  to  be 
reminded  of  what  they  know  already,  rather 
than  to  be  inform'd,  and  to  be  confirm'd, 
not  to  be  convinced. 

I  proceed  therefore  to  obferve  that  the  na- 
tion began  to  be  indifpofed  to  the  court,  foon 
after  the  reftoration.  The  fale  of  Dunkirk 
help'd  to  ruin  a  great  and  good  minifter, 
though  it  be  ftill  doubtful  at  leaft,  notwith- 
standing the  clamour  raifed,  and  the  negoti- 
ations with  D'eilrades  fo  much  infilled  upon, 
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whether  he  was  ftridtly  anfwerable  for  this 
meafure.  Who  knows  how  foon  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  fame  port  and  harbour 
may  be  laid  in  form  to  the  charge  of  thofe 
two  men,  who  are  ftridtly  and  undeniably 
anfwerable  for  it,  and  who  ftagger  already 
under  the  weight  of  fo  many  other  juft  im- 
putations ? 

The  firft  dutch  war,  which  Was  lightly 
and  rafhly  undertaken*  and  which  ended 
ignominioufly  for  the  nation,  augmented 
the  public  indifpofition.  Nay  misfortunes, 
fuch  as  the  plague  and  the  burning  of  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  mifmanagement,  had  this 
effect.  But  we  muft  place  at  the  head  of 
all  a  jealoufy  of  popery,  which  was  well 
founded,  and  therefore  gather'd  ftrength  dai- 
ly. This  foon  heated  the  minds  of  men 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  feems  almoft  won- 
derful the  plague  was  not  imputed  to  the 
papifts,  as  peremptorily  as  the  fire. 

The  death  of  my  lord  Southampton, 
and  the  difgrace  and  banifhment  of  my  lord 
Clarendon,  made  room  for  new  caufes  of 
jealoufy  and  diflatisfa&ion ;  and  the  effects 
increafed  in  proportion.  Thefe  two  noble 
lords  had  flood  in  the  breach  againft  popery 
and  foreign  politics  -,  and  what  one  of  them 
faid  of  the  other,  that  is  Southampton  of 
Clarendon,  may  be  apply'd  with  juflice  to 
both.  They  were  true  proteflants,  and  ho- 
neft  englifhmen,    Whilft  they  were  in  place, 
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our  laws,  our  religion,  and  our  liberties  were 
in  fafety.  When  they  were  removed,  Eng- 
land felt  the  ill  effed:  of  the  change ;  for 
when  they  were  removed,  all  thefe  were  in 
danger.  How  glorious  a  panegyric  is  this, 
in  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  pofterity 
does  and  muft  agree  !  It  is  preferable  furely 
to  all  the  titles  and  honours  and  eftates, 
which  thofe  illuftrious  patriots  left  behind 
them  s  and  fo  I  perfuade  myfelf  it  is  efteem'd 
by  the  young  noblemen,  who  are  heirs  to 
their  virtues,  as  well  as  their  fortunes. 

King  Charles,  and  more  than  him  the 
duke  and  the  popifh  fadtion  were  now  at 
liberty  to  form  new  fchemes ;  or  rather  to 
purfue  old  ones,  with  lefs  referve,  againft 
the  religion  and  liberty  of  England.  As 
foon  as  the  famous  cabal  had  the  wrhole  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  thefe  defigns  were 
pufh'd  almoft  without  any  referve  at  all.  I 
am  not  writing  the  hiftory  of  this  reign ; 
nor  have  I  undertaken  any  thing  more  than 
to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  feveral 
turns  of  parties  in  it.  I  need  not  therefore 
defcend  into  particular  proofs  of  the  defigns, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  court;  nor  into  a 
deduction  of  the  meafures  taken  to  promote 
them,  and  the  efforts  made  to  defeat  them. 
That  thefe  defigns  were  real,  can  be  doubted 
of  by  no  man  -,  fince  without  quoting  many 
printed  accounts,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
every  one,    or    infixing   on    other  proofs, 
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which  have  not  feen  the  light,  (and  fuch 
there  are)  the  abbot  Primi's  relations  of  the 
fecret  negotiations  between  the  king  and  his 
filter,  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  publifh'd  in 
1682,  as  I  think,  and  immediately  fupprefs'd, 
as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  the  jefuit  D'orleans, 
written  on  memorials  furnifh'd  to  him  by 
king  James  the  fecond,  put  the  whole  mat- 
ter  out   of  difpute,  and   even   beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil.     It  is  fufficient  for  my  pur- 
pofe  to  obferve  that  the  tide  of  party,  which 
had  run  fo  ftrongly  for  the  court,  and  had 
been  feldom  fo  much  as  flacken'd  hitherto, 
began  now  to  turn,  and  to  run  year  after 
year  more  ftrongly  the  other  way. 

When  this  parliament  fat  down,  (for  it 
deferves  our  particular  obfervation  that  both 
houfes  were  full   of  zeal    for    the   prefent 
government,  and  of  refentment  againft  the 
late  ufurpations)  there  was  but  one  party  in 
parliament  ;  and  no  other  party  could  raife 
its  head  in  the  nation.     This  might  have 
been  the  cafe  much  longer,  probably  as  long 
as  king  Charles  had  fet  on  the  throne,  if 
the  court  had  been  a  little  honefter,  or  a 
little  wifer.     No  parliament  ever  did  more 
to  gain  their  prince  than  this.     They  feem'd, 
for  feveral  years,  to  have  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  fecuring  his  government,  advanc- 
ing his  prerogative,  and  rilling  his  coffers. 
The   grants  they  made  him  were  fuch  as 
pafs'd  for  inftances  of  profufion  in  thofe  days, 
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when  i,2oo,oool.  a  year  for  the  civil  lift, 
the  fleet,  the  guards  and  garrifons.,  and  all 
the  ordinary  expences  of  the  government, 
was  thought  an  exorbitant  fum ;  how  little 
a  figure  loever  it  would  make  in  our  times, 
when  two  thirds  of  that  fum,  at  leaft,  are 
appropnated  to  the  ufe  of  the  civil  lift 
fingfy.  Eut  all  this  was  to  no  purpofe ,  a 
foreign  intereft  prevailed ;  a  cabal  governed  ; 
and  lorn e times  the  cabal,  and  fometimes  a 
prime-minifter  had  more  credit  with  the 
king,  than  the  whole  body  of  his  people. 
When  the  parliament  faw  that  they  could 
not  gain  him  over  to  his  own,  and  to  their 
common  intereft ;  nor  prevail  on  him,  by 
connivance,  compliance,  and  other  gentle 
methods ;  they  turn'd  themfelves  to  fuch  as 
were  rough,  but  agreeable  to  law  and  the 
cufrom  of  parliament,  as  well  as  proportion- 
able to  the  greatnefs  of  the  exigency.  That 
they  loft  their  temper,  on  fome  particular 
occafions,  muft  not  be  denied.  They  were 
men,  and  therefore  frail  -,  but  their  frailties, 
of  this  kind,  proceeded  from  their  love  of 
their  country.  They  were  tranfported,  when 
they  found  that  their  religion  and  liberty 
were  conftantly  in  danger  from  the  intrigues 
of  a  popifh  faftion ;  and  they  would  have 
been  fo  tranfported,  no  doubt,  if  liberty 
alone  had  been  attacked  by  a  proteftant 
fadtion.  Then  it  was,  that  this  high-church 
parliament   grew    favourable   to   proteftant 
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diflenters,  and  ready  to  make  that  juft  difr 
tinction,  fo  long  delay 'd,  between  them  and 
popifh  recufants,  that  the  whole  proteftant 
intereft  might  unite  in  the  common  caufe. 
Then  it  was,  that  this  prerogative  parlia- 
ment defied  prorogative,  in  defence  of  their 
own  privileges,  and  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Then  it  was,  that  this  paffive- 
obedience  and  non-refiftance  parliament  went 
the  utmoft  lengths  of  refiftance,  in  a  par- 
liamentary way ;  and  the  necefTary  confe- 
quence  of  the  fteps  they  made,  in  this 
way,  muft  have  been  refiftance  in  another 
if  the  king  had  not  dropt  his  minifters, 
retraced  his  pretenfions,  redrefs'd  fome  and 
given  expectation  of  redreffing  other  grie- 
vances. In  fine,  this  penfioner-pariiament, 
as  it  hath  been  ftyled,  with  fome  corruption 
in  the  houfe,  and  an  army  fometimes  at 
the  door  of  it,  difbanded  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  protefted  againft  the  militia,  fet- 
tled in  Scotland  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
appointed  to  march  for  any  fervice,  where- 
in the  king's  honour,  authority  and  great- 
nefs  were  concern'd,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  privy-council.  That  I  may 
not  multiply  particular  inftances,  they  not 
only  did  their  utmoft  to  fecure  their  coun- 
try againft  immediate  danger,  but  project- 
ed to  fecure  it  againft  remote  danger,  by 
an  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  crown,  after  they  had  endeavour'd  ftre- 
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nuoufly,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  his  entailing 
popery  more  eafily  upon  us  by  his  marriage 
with  a  popifh  princefs ;  for  he  had  declared 
himfelf  a  papift  with  as  much  affe&ion,  as 
if  he  expedted  to  grow  popular  by  it ;  had 
already  begun  to  approve  his  zeal,  and  ex- 
ercife  his  talent  in  converfions,  by  that  of 
his  firft  wife  ;  and  was  notorioufly  the  agent 
of  Rome  and  France,  in  order  to  feduce  his 
brother  into  ftronger  meafures  than  king 
Charles  was  willing  to  take.  King 
Charles,  to  ufe  an  expreiiion  of  the  lord 
Halifax  of  that  age,  would  trot;  but  his 
brother  would  gallop. 

When  I  refleft  on  the  particulars  here 
mention 'd,  and  a  great  many  others,  which 
might  be  mention'd  to  the  honour  of  this 
parliament,  I  cannot  hear  it  call'd  the  penfi- 
oner-parliament,  as  it  were  by  way  of  e- 
minence,  without  a  degree  of  honeft  indig- 
nation ;  efpecially  in  the  age,  in  which  we 
live,  and  by  fome  of  thofe,  who  affect  the 
moft  to  beftow  upon  it  this  ignominious  ap- 
pellation. Penfions  indeed,  to  the  amount 
of  {even  or  eight  thoufand  pounds,  as  I  re- 
member, were  difcover'd  to  have  been  gi- 
ven to  fome  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. But  then  let  it  be  remember'd  like- 
wife,  that  this  expedient  of  corrupting  par- 
liaments began  under  the  adminiftration  of 
that  boifterous,  over-bearing,  dangerous  mir 
nifter,    Clifford.     As  long  as  there  re- 
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main'd  any  pretence  to  fay  that  the  court 
was  in  the  intereft  of  the  people,  the  expe- 
dient of  bribery  was  neither  wanted,  nor 
pradtifed.  When  the  court  was  evidently 
in  another  intereft,  the  neceffity  and  the 
pradlice  of  bribing  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  commenced.  Should  a  parliament 
of  Britain  a£t  in  compliance  with  the  court, 
againft  the  fenfe  and  intereft  of  the  nation, 
mankind  would  be  ready  to  pronounce  very 
juftly  that  fuch  a  parliament  was  under  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  court.  But  in  the 
cafe  now  before  us,  we  have  a  very  comfort- 
able example  of  a  court  wicked  enough  to 
(land  in  need  of  corruption,  and  to  employ 
it ;  and  of  a  parliament  virtuous  enough  ta 
refift  the  force  of  this  expedient ;  which 
Philip  of  Macedon  boafted  that  he  em- 
ploy'd  to  invade  the  liberties  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  which  had  been  fo  often  em- 
ploy'd  by  men  of  lefs  genius  as  well  as  rank* 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  their  own.  All, 
that  corruption  could  do  in  this  parliament, 
was  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  court- 
party,  whilft  the  meafures  of  the  court  uni- 
ted a  country-party,  in  oppofition  to  them. 
Neither  places,  nor  penfions  could  hinder 
courtiers  in  this  parliament  from  voting,  on 
many  fignal  occafions,  againft  the  court; 
nor  proteft  either  thofe,  who  drew  the  king 
into  ill  meafures,  nor  thofe,  who  comply 'd 
yvith  him  in  them.     Nay,  this  penfioner- 
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parliament,  if  it  muft  be  ftill  call'd  fo, 
gave  one  proof  of  independency,  befides 
that  of  contriving  a  teft,  in  1675,  to  purge 
their  members  on  oath  from  all  fufpicion 
of  corrupt  influence,  which  ought  to  wipe 
oft"  this  fbin  from  the  rnoft  corrupt.  They 
drove  one  of  their  pay-maflers  out  of  the 
court,  and  impeach'd  the  other,  in  the  ful- 
nefs  of  his  power ;  even  at  a  time,  when 
the  king  was  fo  weak  as  to  make,  or  fo  un- 
happy as  to  be  forced  to  make,  on  account 
of  penfions  privately  negotiated  from  France, 
the  caufe  of  the  crown  and  the  caufe  of 
the  minifter  one,  and  to  blend  their  inte- 
rests together. 

What  I  have  faid  to  the  honour  of  the 
long  parliament  is  juft  ;  becaufe  in  fad:  the 
proceedings  of  that  parliament  were  agree- 
able to  the  reprefentation  I  have  given  of 
them.  But  now,  if  fome  fevere  cenfor  mould 
appear,  and  infift  that  the  dame  was  chafte, 
only  becaufe  me  was  not  enough  tempted ; 
that  more  penfions  would  have  made  more 
penfioners ;  that  much  money  and  little 
prerogative  is  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than 
much  prerogative  and  little  money ;  and 
that  the  worft  and  weaker!  minifter  king 
Charles  ever  had  might  have  been  abfo- 
lute  in  this  very  parliament,  whofe  charac- 
ter I  defend,  if  fuch  a  minifter  had  been 
able  to  inlift,  with  places,  penfions  and  oc- 
cafional  bribes,  not  a  (lender  majority,  which 
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the  defection  of  a  few  might  at  any  time 
defeat,  but  fuch  a  bulky  majority,  as  might 
impofe  on  itfelf  -,  if  any  one,  I  fay,  fhould 
refine  in  this  manner,  and  continue  to  infift 
that  fuch  a  minifter,  with  fuch  a  purfe, 
would  have  ftood  his  ground,  in  the  par- 
liament I  fpeak  of,  with  how  much  con- 
tempt and  indignation  foever  he  might  have 
been  every  where  treated  by  the  people ;  I 
fhall  not  prefume  to  affert  the  contrary.  It 
might  have  been  fo.  Our  fafety  was  owing 
as  much,  perhaps,  to  the  poverty  of  the 
court,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  parliament. 
We  might  have  loft  our  liberties.  But 
then  I  would  obferve,  before  I  conclude, 
that  if  this  be  true,  the  prefervation  of  our 
religion  and  liberty,  at  that  time,  was  ow- 
ing to  thefe  two  circumftances ;  firft  that 
king  Charles  was  not  fo  parfimonious,  but 
fquander'd  on  his  pleafures  what  he  might 
have  employ 'd  to  corrupt  this  parliament; 
fecondly,  that  the  minifters,  in  that  reign, 
fingering  no  money  but  the  revenue,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  had  no  opportuni- 
ty to  filch  in  the  pockets  of  every  private 
man,  and  to  bribe  the  bubbles  very  often 
with  their  own  money ;  as  might  be  done 
now,  when  funding  hath  been  fo  long  in 
fafhion,  and  the  greateft  minifter  hath  the 
means  of  being  the  greateft  ftockjobber,  did 
not  the  eminent  integrity  of  the  minifter, 
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and  the  approved  virtue  of  the  age,  fecure 
us  from  any  fuch  danger. 

We  have  now  brought  the  deduction  of 
parties  very  near  to  trie  sera  of  whig  and 
tory;  into  which  the  court  found  means 
to  divide  the  nation,  and  by  tnis  divifion  to 
acquire  in  the  nation  a  fuperiority,  which 
had  been  attempted  ineffectually,  even  by 
corruption  in  parliament.  But  this  1  re- 
ferve  for  another  letter,  and  am, 

fir,  yours,  &c. 

LETTER     IV. 

S  I  R, 

*T*  HERE  is  a  paffage  in  Tull y  fo  ex- 
■*■  tremely  applicable  to  the  mifchievous, 
but  tranfitory  prevalence  of  thofe  principles 
of  government,  which  king  James  the  firft 
imported  into  this  country,  that  fince  it  oc- 
curs to  my  memory,  I  cannot  begin  this 
letter  better  than  by  quoting  it  to  you,  and 
making  a  fhort  commentary  on  it,  *  "  opini- 
cc  onum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judi- 
iC  cia  confirmat.  Groundlefs  opinions  are  de- 
<c  ftroy'd,  but  rational  judgments,  or  the  judg- 
*  ments  of  nature,  are  confirm'd  by  time." 
It  is  Balbus,  who  makes  this  observation 

very 
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very  properly,  when  he  is  about  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  being.    The  fame 
obfervation  might  have  been    employ 'd    as 
properly,  on  other  occafions,  againft  Bal*- 
bus  himfelf ;  and  the  truth  of  it  might  have 
been  exemplified,   by  comparing  the  para- 
doxes and  fuperftitious  opinions  of  his  own 
fed:,  as  well  as  the  tales  of  an  hippocentaur, 
or  a  chimsera,  with  the  eternal  truths  of  ge- 
nuine theifm,    and  found   philofophy.     In 
fhort,  the  application  of  it  might  have  been 
juftiy  made  then,  and  may  be  fo   now  in 
numberlefs  inftances,  taken  from  the  moft 
important  fubje&s,  on  which  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  exercifed,  or  in  which  their  in- 
tereft,  as  men  and  members  of  fociety,  are 
concern'd. 

The  authority  of  a  fed,  and  much  more 
of  a  ftate,  is  able  to  infpire,  and  habit  to 
confirm  the  moft  abfurd  opinions.  Pafiion, 
or  intereft,  can  create  zeal.  But  nothing 
can  give  {lability  and  durable  uniformity  to 
error.  Indolence,  or  ignorance,  may  keep 
it  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  .the 
mind,  and  fometimes  hinder  truth  from  pe- 
netrating \  or  force  may  maintain  it  in  pof- 
feffion,  when  the  mind  aflents  to  it  no 
longer.  But  fuch  opinions,  like  human  bo- 
dies, tend  to  their  dhTolution  from  their 
birth.  They  will  be  foon  rejected  in  the- 
ory, where  men  can  think,  and  in  practice, 
where  men  can  ad  with  freedom.     They 
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maintain  themfelves  no  longer,  than  the 
fame  means  of  feduction,  which  firft  intro- 
duced them,  or  the  fame  circumftances, 
which  firft  impofed  them,  attend  and  continue 
to  fupport  them.  Men  are  drag'd  into  them, 
and  held  down  in  them,  by  chains  of  cir- 
cumftances. Break  but  thefe  chains,  and 
the  mind  returns  with  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual elafticity  to  its  proper  object,  truth. 
This  natural  motion  is  fo  ftrong,  that  ex- 
amples might  be  cited  of  men,  embracing 
truth  in  practice,  before  they  were  con- 
vinced of  it  in  theory.  There  are  cafes, 
where  reafon,  freed  from  conftraint,  or 
roufed  by  neceffity,  acts  in  fome  fort  the 
part  of  inftindt.  We  are  impel'd  by  one,  be- 
fore we  have  time  to  form  an  opinion.  We 
are  often  determined  by  the  other  againft  our 
opinion  ;  that  is,  before  we  can  be  faid  pro- 
perly to  have  changed  it.  But  obferve  here 
the  perverfenefs  of  that  rational  creature, 
man.  When  this  happens  ;  when  the  Judg- 
ment of  nature,  for  fo  we  may  fpeak  after 
Tully,  hath  prevail'd  againft  the  habitual 
prejudice  of  opinion  ;  inftead  of  acknow- 
ledging the  victorious  truth,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  act ;  inftead  of  condemning 
the  erroneous  opinion,  againft  which  he 
acted,  he  is  too  often  apt  to  endeavour,  pee- 
vifhly  and  pedantically,  to  reconcile  his 
actions  to  his  error ;  nay,  to  perfift  in  re- 
nouncing true,  and  aflerting  falfe  maxims, 
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whilft  he  reaps  the  benefit,  and  maintains 
the  confequences  of  the  former. 

You  fee  whither  we  are  brought  by  thefe 
general   reflections.     The   abfurd   opinions, 
(fidfe  &  vanae,  our  roman  orator  would  have 
call'd   them)    about   the  right,  power,  and 
prerogative   of  kings,  were  fo  little  able  to 
take  a  deep  root,  and  to  ftand  the  blafts  of 
oppofition,  that    few    of   thofe,  who  drew 
their  fwords  on  the  fide  of  king  Charles 
the  firft,  were   determined  to  it  by  them. 
I  aflert  this  fa£t  on  co-temporary  authority ; 
on  the  authority  even  of  fome,  who  were 
themfelves  engaged  in  that  caufe,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  our  civil  wars.     A 
more  recent  tradition  affures  us,  that  when 
the  fame  opinions  revived  at  the  reftoration, 
they  did  not  fink  deep  even  then  into  the 
minds  of  men ;  but  floated  fo  fuperficially 
there,  that   the  parliament,  (the  very  par- 
liament, who  had  authorized  them,  and  im- 
pofed  them,  as  I  obferved  in  the  laft  letter) 
proceeded  a  great  way,  and  was  ready  to 
have  proceeded  farther,  in  direCt  oppofition 
to  them.     A  tradition  ftill  more  recent  will 
inform  us,  and  that  is  to  be  the  fubjedt  of 
this  letter,  that  when  thefe  opinions  revived 
again,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  reign, 
with  an  appearance  of  greater  ftrength,  and 
of  a  more  national  concurrence  than  ever, 
they  revived  but  to  be  exploded    more  ef- 
fectually than  ever.     King  Charles  made 
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ufe  of  them  to  check  the  ferment  raifed 
againft  his  government ;  but  did  not  feenl 
to  expeft  that  they  would  fubfift  long  in 
force.  His  wifer  brother  depended  much 
on  them  5  but  his  dependence  was  vain. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  wearing  out  apace; 
and  they  wore  out  the  fafter  by  the  extrava- 
gant ufe,  which  was  made  of  them.  They 
were  in  the  mouths  of  many,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  few ;  for  almoft  all  thofe,  who  had 
them  in  their  mouths,  afted  againft  them. 
Thus  were  thefe  wicked  and  ridiculous 
principles  of  government  twice  revived,  and 
twice  deftroy'd  again,  in  lefs  than  thirty 
years  from  the  reftoration. 

"  Ter  li  refurgat  murus  aheneus, 
"  ter  pereat !" 

The  fecond  revival  of  thefe  principles, 
for  enough  hath  been  faid  of  the  firft,  hap- 
pened foon  after  the  diffolution  of  the  long 
parliament ;  and  there,  I  think,  we  mufi 
place  the  birth  of  whig  and  tory,  though 
thefe  parties  did  not  grow  up  into  full  ma- 
turity, nor  receive  their  names,  till  about 
two  years  afterwards.  The  diffolution  of 
this  parliament  was  defired  by  men  of  very 
different  complexions ;  by  fome,  with  fac- 
tious views  5  by  others,  on  this  honeft  and 
true  maxim,  that  a  (landing  parliament,  or 
the  fame  parliament  long  continued,  chan- 
ges the  very  nature  of  the  conftitution  in 
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the  fundamental  article,  on  which  the  pre- 
fervation  of  our  whole  liberty  depends.    But 
whatever  motives  others  might  have  to  de- 
fire  this  diflfolution,  the  motives,  which  pre- 
vailed  on   the   king,    were    probably   thefe. 
This  parliament  not  only  grew  more  referved 
in  their   grants  of  money,  and  ftiff  and  in- 
flexible in  other  matters,  but  feem'd  to  have 
loft  that  perfonal  regard,    which  they  had 
hitherto  preferved  for  him.     They  brought 
their  attacks  home  to  his  family  ;  nay,  to 
himfelf,  in  the  heats,  which  the  difcovery 
and  profecution  of  the  popifh  plot  occafion'd. 
That  on  the  queen  provoked  him.     That 
on  his  brother  embarrafs'd  him.     But  that, 
which  provoked  and  embarrafs'd  him  both, 
was  the  profecution  of  the  earl  of  Dan  by 
in   the   manner,    in   which   it   was   carried 
on.     I  will  not  defcend  into  the  particulars 
of  an  affair,  at  this  time  fo  well  underftood. 
This  minifter  was   turn'd  out,    and   might 
have   been   punifh'd,    in    another    manner, 
and  much  more   feverely   than   I   prefume 
any  one,  who  knows  the  anecdotes  of  that 
age,    thinks  that   he   deferved  to  be.     But 
the  intention  of   this  attack,    according  to 
Rapin,  was  to  mew  that  the  king,  as  well 
as  his  brother,  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  deftroy  the  government,  and  the 
proteftant   religion.      This  is   a   very   bold 
afiertion,  and  fuch  a  one  as  I   do  not  pre- 
tend to  warrant.     But  thus  much  is  certain  ; 
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that  if  the  earl  of  Danby's  impeachment 
had  been  tried,  he  muft  have  juftified  him- 
felf  by  mewing,  what  every  one  knew  to  be 
true,  that  the  fecret  negotiations  with  France, 
and  particularly  that  for  money,  were  the 
king's  negotiations,  not  his. 

Now,  whether  the  king  hoped,  by  dif- 
folving  the  parliament,  to  flop  this  profe- 
cution  ;  or  to  foften  that  of  the  popiih  plot  > 
or  to  defeat  the  project  of  excluding  the 
duke  of  York  -,  his  hopes  were  all  difap- 
pointed.  The  following  parliaments  trod 
in  the  fteps  of  this.  How,  indeed,  could 
they  do  otherwife  in  thofe  days,  when  the 
temper  of  the  people  determined  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parliament ;  when  an  influence 
on  elections,  by  prerogative,  was  long  fince 
over,  and  private,  indirect  means  of  gaining 
another  more  illegal  influence  were  not  yet 
found,  or  the  neceflary  fupports  of  fuch 
means  were  not  yet  acquired  -,  when  any 
man,  who  had  defired  people,  who  knew 
neither  his  fortune,  his  character,  nor  even 
his  perfon,  to  chufe  him  their  reprefentative 
in  parliament,  (that  is,  to  appoint  him  their 
truftee)  would  have  been  look'd  upon  and 
treated  as  a  madmaH  ;  in  fliort,  when  a  par- 
liament, acting  againft  the  declared  fenfe  of 
the  nation,  would  have  appear  *d  as  furprifing 
a  phenomenon  in  the  moral  world,  as  a  re- 
trogade  motion  of  the  fun,  or  any  other  fig- 
rial  deviation  of  things  from  their  ordinary 
courfe,  in  the  natural  world  ?  There 
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There  was  indeed  one  point,  which  this 
Parliament  had   taken   extremely  to   heart, 
and  which  was  no  longer  open  to  the  par- 
liaments, that  follow'd  ,  I  mean  the  condudt 
of  the  king  in  foreign   affairs,    during  the 
war  between  France,  and  Holland,  and  her 
allies,    which  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ni- 
mighen.     That  war  was  not  made  in  remote 
countries.     It  was  made  at  our  door.     The 
motives  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  aggreflbr, 
were  neither   injuries    received,   nor   rights 
invaded  ;  but  a  fpirit  of  conqueft,  and  bare- 
faced ufurpation.     The  intereft  we  had  in 
it  was  not  fuch  as  depended  on  a  long  chain 
of  contingencies,  and  required  much  fubtle- 
ty  to  find  out,  but  plain  and    immediate* 
The  fecurity  and,  at  one  time,  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  depend- 
ed on  the  event  of  it.     No  wonder  then,  if 
the  conduct  of  the  king,  who  join'd  open- 
ly with  France  at  firft,  and  ferved  her  pri- 
vately to  better   purpofe   at  laft,    furnifh'd 
ample  matter  to  the  public  difcontent,   and 
help'd  to  increafe  the  ill  humours  of  fuc- 
ceeding  parliaments   on  two  other   points, 
which  were  ftill   open,    and  continued  to 
draw  their  whole  attention  as  long  as  king 
Charles  fuffer'd  any  to  fit,  during  the  reft: 
of  his  reign. 

These  two  points  were  the  profecution  of 
perfons  involved  in  the  popifh  plot,  and  the 
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exclulion  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  firft  of 
thefe  had  prepared  mankind  for  the  fecond. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  nothing,  which  affect- 
ed the  duke,  had  been  produced,  befides 
Coleman's  letters,  thefe  proofs  of  his  en- 
deavours to  fubvert  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  the  people  he  pretended  to  govern,  join'd 
to  fo  many  others  of  public  notoriety  >  which 
fhew'd  the  whole  bent  of  his  foul,  and  the 
whole  fcheme  of  his  policy,  would  have  af- 
forded reafon  more  than  fufficient  for  facri- 
ficing  the  intereft,  or  even  the  right  (if  you 
will  call  it  fo)  of  one  man  to  the  prefervation 
of  three  kingdoms.  I  know  how  partial  we 
are  in  the  judgments  we  make,  concerning 
ourfelves,  and  our  own  interefls.  I  know 
that  this  partiality  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
felf-love,  the  flrongeft  fpring  in  the  human, 
nay  in  the  whole  animal  fyflem  ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  being  furprized  that  a  man  mould 
expect  to  be  trufled  with  a  crown,  becaufe 
he  is  born  a  prince,  in  a  country  where  he 
could  net  be  trufled  by  law  and  ought  not 
to  be  trufled  in  reafon,  with  a  conftable's 
flaff,  if  he  was  born  a  private  perfon.  Let 
me  add,  that  fuch  an  expectation  mufl:  be 
deemed  more  unreafonable  in  a  defcendant  of 
Henry  the  fourth  of  France,  if  poffible,  than 
in  any  other  man.  The  hereditary  title  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  on  the  extinction  of 
that  of  Valois,  was  certainly  as  clear,  and 
much  better  eftablifh'd   by   the    laws   and 
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ufages  of  France,  than  the  hereditary  right 
of  any  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  to  the 
crown  of  England;  andyetHENRY  the  fourth, 
with  all  the  perfonal  qualifications,  which 
could  recommend  a  prince  to  the  efteem 
and  love  of  his  fubje&s,  would  never  have 
been  received  (into  the  throne  by  the  French 
nation,  if  he  had  not  been  of  the  religion  of 
that  nation.  On  what  foundation  then  could 
it  be  expected  that  a  proteftant  and  a  free 
people  mould  be  lefs  animated  by  religion 
and  liberty  both,  than  their  neighbours  had 
been  by  religion  alone  ;  for  liberty  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  that  conteft  ?  Our  fathers 
were  thus  animated,  at  the  time  I  am  fpeak-* 
ing  of.  The  long  parliament  projected  the 
exclufion  ;  and  if  the  defign  had  been  car- 
ried on,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  country  party,  it 
would  probably  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
national  concurrence,  and  would  confequent- 
ly  have  fucceeded  in  effeft,  though  not 
perhaps  at  once,  nor  in  the  very  form  at 
firft  propofed. 

The  violent  and  fanguinary  profecution 
of  the  popifh  plot  was  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  make  the  fuccefs  of  the  exclufion  more 
fecure,  by  raifing  the  paflions  of  men  fo 
high,  that  no  expedient  but  an  abfolute  and 
immediate  exclufion,  in  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  mould  be  thought  fufficient.  I  cannot 
help  faying,  on  this  occafion,  that  I  wifh  this; 
laudable  and  jufl  defign  had  not  been  pur- 
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fued,  by  wading  through  the  blood  of  fa 
many  men  $  enemies  to  our  religion  and  li- 
berty, indeed ;  but  convi&ed,  for  the  moft 
part,  on  evidence,  which  could  hardly  have 
pafs'd,  at  any  other  time,  I  wifh  we  had 
done  nothing,  which  might  be  interpreted  to 
the  difrepute  of  our  own  religion,  whilft  we 
attempted  to  profcribe  theirs.  In  fine,  I  wifh, 
for  the  honour  of  my  country,  that  the  pro- 
fecutions,  on  account  of  this  plot,  and  much 
more  on  account  of  another,  which  was  fet 
up  as  a  kind  of  retaliation  for  this,  and 
which  caufed  fome  of  the  nobleft,  as  well  as 
fome  of  the  meaneft  blood  in  the  nation  to 
be  fpilt,  could  be  erafed  out  of  the  records 
of  hiftory.  But  there  is  ftill  a  farther  reafoa 
to  wifh  that  greater  temper  had  been  join'd, 
at  this  time,  to  the  fame  zeal  for  religion 
and  liberty.  Men  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  king,  who  had  yielded  on  fo  many  other 
occafions,  would  yield  on  this  ;  that  he,  who 
had  given  up  fo  many  minifters,  would 
give  up  his  brother  at  laft  j  and  that  if  the 
parliament  would  accept  nothing  lefs  than 
the  exclufion,  in  their  own  way,  it  would  be 
extorted  from  him.  Now  in  this  they  were 
fatally  deceived  ;  and  I  muft  continue  to  fuf- 
pe&,  till  I  meet  with  better  reafons  than  J 
have  yet  found  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  fo  deceived  by  the  intrigues  of  two 
very  oppofite  cabals;  by  the  duke  of  York's, 
who  were  averfe  to  all  exclufions,  whether 
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abfolute,  or  limited,  but  moft  to  the  laft  ; 
and  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth's,  who  could 
not  find  their  account  in  any  but  an  abfolute 
exclufion  ;  nor  in  this  neither,  unlefs  the  bill 
pafs'd  without  any  mention  of  the  duke's 
daughters,  as  next  in  fucceffion ;  to  which, 
as  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  the  prince  of  O- 
range  was  willing  to  comply,  on  the  faith 
of  aflurances  he  had  received  from  hence  ;  a 
fad:,  which  the  bifhop  might  know,  and  we 
may  therefore  take  on  his  word,  as  extraor- 
dinary as  it  feems.     I  would  only  obferve 
that  kingWiLLiAM,  then  prince  of  Orange, 
could  have  no  reafon  for  confenting  that  his 
wife's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  fhould  not  be 
confirm'd  by  an  adr,  which  excluded  her  fa- 
ther, except  one  -3  and  that  was  the  neceffity, 
real,    or  apparent,  of  uniting  different   pri- 
vate interefts  in  the  public  meafure  of  ex- 
cluding the  duke  of  York.     Now,  if  this 
was  his  reafon,  the  fame  reafon  proves,  what 
fhall  be  farther  confirm'd  in  the  next  letter 
that  a  fpirit  of  faction  ran  through  the  pro- 
ceedings of  thofe,  who  promoted  the  bill  of 
exclufion  ;  and  when  fadtion  was  oppofed  to 
fadtion,  there  is  no  room  to  wonder,  if  that 
of  the  court  prevail'd.     The  king,  who  had 
not  ufed  to  fhew  firmnefs,  on  other  occafions, 
was  firm  on  this ;  and  the  confequence  of 
pufhing  the  exclufion,  in  this  manner,  was 
giving  [him  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the 
country  party;  of  dividing  the  nation  into 
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whig  and  tory  ;  of  governing  himfelf,  with- 
out parliaments ;  and  of  leaving  the  throne 
open  to  his  brother,  not  only  without  limi- 
tations, or  conditions,  but  with  a  more  abfo- 
lute  power  eftablifh'd,  than  any  prince  of 
his  family  had  enjoy 'd. 

As  foon  as  the  court  had  got,  by  manage- 
ment, a  plaufible  pretence  of  objecting  a 
fpirit  of  fa&ion  to  thofe  in  the  oppoiition, 
the  ftrength  of  the  oppoiition  was  broken, 
becaufe  the  national  union  was  dilTolved.  A 
country  party  mull  be  authorized  by  the  voice 
of  the  country.  It  muft  be  form'd  on  prin- 
ciples of  common  intereft.  It  cannot  be  u- 
nited  and  maintain'd  on  the  particular  pre- 
judices, any  more  than  it  can,  or  ought  to 
be,  directed  to  the  particular  interefts  of  any 
fet  of  men  whatfoever.  A  party,  thus  con- 
ftituted,  is  improperly  call'd  a  party.  It  is 
the  nation,  fpeaking  and  adting  in  the  dif- 
courfe  and  conduct  of  particular  men.  It 
will  prevail  in  all  ftruggles  fooner,  or  later,  as 
long  as  our  conftitution  fubfifts  $  and  no- 
thing is  more  eafy  to  demonftrate  than  this ; 
that  whenever  fuch  a  party  finds  it  difficult 
to  prevail,  our  conftitution  is  in  danger  ;  and 
when  they  find  it  impoffible,  our  conftitu- 
tion muft,  in  fad,  be  alter'd.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  the  prejudices  and  interefts 
of  particular  fets  of  men  prevail,  the  eflence 
of  a  country  party  is  annihilated,  and  the 
very  appearance  of  it  will  foon  be  loft.  Every 

man 
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man  will  refort  in  this  cafe  to  that  ftandard, 
under  which  he  hath  been  marfhal'd  in  for* 
mer  divifions ;  to  which  his  inclinations  lead 
him  ,  or  which,  though  he  does  not  intirely 
approve,  yet  difapproves  the  leaft. 

Such  a  diflblution  of  a  country  party  was 
brought  about  at  the  period,  to  which  we 
are  now  come  in  our  deduction  of  parties, 
by  the  paflions,  the  public  pique,  and  pri- 
vate intereft  of  particular  men,  and  by  the 
wily  intrigues-of-the  court.  The  diffolution 
of  this  party,  and  the  new  divifion  of  the  na- 
tion into  whig  and  tory,  brought  us  into  ex- 
treme danger.  This  extreme  danger  reuni- 
ted the  nation  again,  and  a  coalition  of  par- 
ties faved  the  whole.  Such  an  experience 
might  have  fhew'd  them,  that  how  oppo- 
fite  foever  their  profeffions  were,  yet  they 
really  differ'd  more  on  negative  than  on  po- 
fitive  principles ;  that  they  faw  one  another 
in  a  falfe  light,  for  the  mofr.  part,  and  fought 
with  phantoms,  conjured  up  to  maintain  their 
divifion,  rather  than  with  real  beings.  Ex- 
perience had  not  this  happy  effed:  foon.  The 
fwell  of  the  fea  continued,  long  after  the 
ftorm  was  over  -,  and  we  have  feen  thefe  par- 
ties kick  and  cuff  like  drunken  men,  when 
they  were  both  of  the  fame  fide.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  fcene  of  tragical  folly  is  over, 
to  the  difappointment  of  thofe,  who  are  con- 
fcious  of  pair,  iniquity,  or  who  meditate  future 
mifchief.  There  are  no  others,  who  wifh  and 
endeavour  to  prolong  it. 

I  am,  fir,  &c.  LET- 
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NOTHING  is  more   ufeful,    nothing 
more  neceffary,  in  the  conduft  of  pub- 
lic affairs,    than  a  juft  difcernment  of  fpi- 
rits.     I  mean  here  not  only  that  natural  pri- 
vate fagacity,  which  is  converfant  about  in- 
dividuals, and  enables  fome  men  to  pry,  as 
it  were,  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  others, 
and  to  difcover  with  them  thofe  latent  prin- 
ciples, which  conftitute  their  true  characters, 
and  are  often  difguifed  in  outward  adlion  ^ 
but  I  mean  principally  that  acquired,   public, 
political  fagacity,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  I  think  not  altogether  the  fame  thing, 
as  the  former  ;  which  flows  from  nature  too, 
but  requires  more  to  be  aflifted  by   expe- 
rience, and  form'd  by  art.     This  is  that  fu- 
perior  talent  of  minifters  of  ftatc,  which  is 
fo  rarely  found  in  thofe  of  other  countries, 
and  which  abounds  fo  happily  at  prefent  in 
thofe  of  Great  Britain.     It  is  by  this,  that 
they  difcover  the  moft  fecret  difpofitions  of 
other  courts  ;  and  difcovering  thofe  difpofi- 
tions, prevent  their  defigns,  or  never  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  furprifed  by  them.     It  is  by 
this,  that  they  watch  over  the  public  tran- 
quility 
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quility  at  home  y  forefee  what  effeCt  every 
event,  that  happens,  and  much  more  every 
ftep  they  make  themfelves,  will  have  on  the 
fentiments  and  paffions  of  mankind.  This 
part  of  human  wifdom  is  therefore  every 
where  of  ufe  3  but  is  of  indifpenfable  necef- 
fity  in  free  countries,  where  a  greater  re- 
gard is  to  be  conftantly  had  to  the  various 
fluctuations  of  parties  -9  to  the  temper,  hu- 
mour, opinion  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 
Without  fuch  a  regard  as  this,  thofe  combi- 
nations of  peculiar  circumftances,  which  wc 
commonly  call  conjunctures,  can  never  be 
improved  to  the  beft  advantage,  by  aCting 
in  conformity  and  in  proportion  to  them  ; 
and  without  improving  fuch  conjunctures  to 
the  beft  advantage,  it  is  impoffible  to  atchievc 
any  great  undertaking  ;  or  even  to  conduct 
aifairs  fuccefsfully,  in  their  ordinary  courfe. 

A  want  of  thisjuft  difcernment  of  fpirits, 
if  I  am  not  extremely  miftaken,  defeated  the 
defigns  of  thofe,  who  profecuted  with  fo 
much  vigour  the  popifh  plot,  and  the  ex- 
clulion  of  the  duke  of  York.  Several  of 
them  were  men  of  very  great  abilities ;  and 
yet  we  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
that  they  fail'din  this  point,  if  we  refledt  how 
unfit  even  the  greateft  genius  is  to  difcem 
the  fpirit  of  others,  when  he  hath  once 
overheated  his  own.  All  men  are  fallible  5  but 
here  lies  the  difference.  Some  men,  fuch  as 
I  have  juft  mention'd,  £rofs'd  by  difficulties, 

prefs'd 
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prefs'd  by  exigencies,  tranfported  by  their 
own  paffions,  or  by  the  paffions  of  thofe, 
who  fight  under  their  banner,  may  now  and 
then  deviate  into  error,  and  into  error  of 
long  and  fatal  confequence.  But  there  are 
fome  men,  fuch  as  I  mall  not  mention  upon 
this  occafion,  (becaufe  I  referve  them  for  a- 
nother  and  a  better)  who  never  deviate  into 
the  road  of  good  fenfe  -,  who,  crofs'd  by  no 
difficulties,  prefs'd  by  no  exigencies,  meet- 
ing fcarce  oppofition  enough  to  excite  their 
induftry,  and  guiding  a  tame  well-tutor'd 
flock,  that  follow  their  bell-weather  obfti- 
nately,  but  never  tread  on  his  heels  ;  there 
are  men,  I  fay,  whofe  fpecial  privilege  it  is 
to  proceed  with  all  thefe  advantages,  delibe- 
rately and  fupercilioufly,  from  blunder  to 
blunder,  from  year  to  year,  in  one  perpe- 
tual maze  of  confufed,  incoherent,  inconfift- 
ent,  unmeaning  fchemes  of  bufinefs. 

But  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  men 
of  this  character  at  prefent,  I  return  to  thofe 
of  the  former  clafs ;  to  the  men,  who  led  the 
whig  party,  at  its  firft  appearance,  in  the 
time  of  king  Charles  the  fecond.  The 
foundation,  upon  which  they  built  all  their 
hopes  of  fuccefs,  was  this  ;  that  they  fhould 
frighten  and  force  the  king  into  a  compliance 
with  them ;  but  they  did  not  enough  con- 
fider  that  the  methods  they  took  were  equally 
proper  to  frighten  and  force  a  great  part  of 
the  nation  from  them,  by  reafon  of  the  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  circumftances  of  that  time.  They 
did  not  enough  confider  that  when  they  be- 
gan to  put  their  defigns  in  execution,  fcarce 
twenty  years  had  pafs'd  from  the  reftoration  ; 
and  that  the  higheft  principles,  in  favour  of 
the  church  and  the  monarchy,  had  prevail'd 
almoft  univerfally,  during  one  half  of  that 
time,  and  very  generally,  during  the  other 
half;  that  they  had  the  accidental  paffions 
of  the  people  for  them,  but  the  fettled  ha- 
bits of  thinking  againft  them  ->  that  they  were 
going  off  from  a  broad  to  a  narrow  bottom  ; 
from  the  nation  to  a  part  of  the  nation  ; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  they  wanted  a 
more  than  ordinary  concurrence  of  the  whole 
body.  They  did  not  enough  confider  that 
they  were  changing  the  very  nature  of  their 
party,  and  giving  an  opportunity  to  the 
court,  which  was  then  become,  in  the  fr.ric~t 
fenfe  of  the  word,  a  faction,  to  grow  up  in- 
to a  party  again,  and  fuch  a  party  as  would 
divide,  at  leaft,  the  people jwith  them,  upon 
principles,  plaufible  in  thofe  days,  and  fuf- 
ficient  to  raife  a  fpirit,  capable  to  difappoint 
all  their  endeavours. 

The  fame  refentments  and  prejudices,  the 
fame  jealoufies  and  fears,  which  burft  out 
with  violence,  upon  many  occafions,  a  few 
years  before,  lay  ftill  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
latent  and  quiet,  indeed,  and  wearing  out  by 
degrees  5  but  yet  eafy  to  be  revived,  and  to 
be  blown  up  anew.  If  we  compare  the  con- 
duct 
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duft  of  the  long  parliament,  in  1 674  and  1 675* 
with  the  attempts,  which  had  been  lateljT 
made,  during  the  adminiftration  of  the  ca- 
bal ;  with  the  fecret  of  the  fecond  Dutch  war, 
and  many  other  defigns  and  practices  of  the 
court,  which  were  then  come  lately  and  very 
authentically  to  light  -y  with  the  ftate  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  then  fubdued  under  a  real 
tyranny,  and  with  that  of  Ireland,  where,  to 
fay  no  more,  the  aft  of  fettlement  was  but 
ill  obferved  $  if  we  make  this  comparifon,  it 
will  not  yet  appear  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  were  immoderate, 
though  they  were  warm ;  nor  factious,  though 
they  were  vigorous ;  nor  that  any  danger 
could  be  then  reafonably  apprehended  from 
them,  except  to  the  enemies  of  the  confti- 
tution  in  church  and  ftate  ;  and  yet  even  then 
the  old  refentments,  prejudices,  jealoufies, 
and  fears  began  to  revive ;  and  an  appre- 
henfion  of  falling  back  under  the  influence 
of  prefbyterian  and  republican  principles  be- 
gan to  fhew  itfelf  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and 
in  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  this  had  no 
immediate  confequence  ;  becaufe  the  po- 
pifh  plot  broke  out  foon  afterwards  like  a 
mighty  flame,  in  which  thefe  little  fires, 
that  began  to  burn  anew,  were  loft.  This 
great  event  made  the  church  and  the  diflen- 
ters  continue  to  run  into  one,  as  they  had  be- 
gun to  do  before ;  and  the  fole  divifion  of 
parties  was  that  of  the  court  and  the  coun- 
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try,  as  long  as  this  parliament  lafted.  But 
ftill  it  was  evident  with  how  delicate  an  hand 
every  thing,  that  related  to  our  former  dis- 
putes, required  to  be  touch'd.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  leaft  alarm  given  to  the  church, 
or  to  thofe  who  valued  themfelves  on  the 
principles  of  loyalty  then  in  fafhion,  would 
be  Sufficient  to  open  thofe  wounds,  which 
were  juft  fkin'd  over,  and  to  raife  two  new 
parties  out  of  the  afhes  of  the  old. 

These  parties  were  not  raifed,  whilft  the 
long  parliament  fat  ->  becaufe  a  general  opi- 
nion prevail'd,  and  well  enough  founded  on 
their  precedent  conducS,  that  however  angry 
the  king  might  be  with  the  parliament,  or 
the  parliament  with  the  king,  a  few  popular 
fteps  made  on  one  fide,  and  a  little  money 
granted  on  the  other,  would  foften  matters 
between  them,  and  difpofe  them  to  forget 
all  former  quarrels.  As  hot  therefore  as  the 
parliament  grew,  and  as  much  as  fome  peo- 
ple might  think  that  they  exceeded  their 
bounds,  yet  ftill  it  was  difficult  to  perfuade 
even  thefe  people  that  a  parliament,  like 
this,  would  pufh  things  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity ;  deftroy  the  constitution  they  had  fet- 
tled and  fupported  with  fo  much  zeal  ;  or 
draw  the  fword  againft  a  prince,  to  whom 
they  had  borne  fo  much  affedion.  But  in 
the  parliaments,  which  follow'd,  the  cafe 
was  not  the  fame,  and  I  will  ftate  as  (hortly 
as  I  can,  upon  authorities,  which  no  mar\ 

likely 
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likely  to  contradidt  me  mud  refufe,  what 
made  the  difference.  Thefe  authorities  fhall 
be  that  of  Burnet,  and  that  of  Rapin  ; 
whom  I  quote,  on  this  occafion,  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  I  would  quote  my  lord  Cla- 
rendon againft  king  Charles  the  firft,  or 
Ludlow  for  him. 

In  the  year  1676,  before  we  have  grounds 
fufficient  to  affirm  that  the  defign  of  (a)  ex- 
cluding the  duke  of  York  was  form'd,  but 
not  before  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  it 
might  be  in  the  thoughts  of  feveral,  thofe, 
who  flood  foremoft  in  the  oppofition  to  the 
court,  were  very  induftrious  to  procure  a 
diffolution  of  the  long  parliament;  fo  in- 
duftrious, that  they  (b)  negotiated  the  affair 
with  the  duke,  who  had  concur'd  in  a  vote 
for  an  addrefs  to  diffolve  it  5  and  they  under- 
took (c)  that  a  new  parliament  mould  be  more 
inclinable  to  grant  the  papifts  a  toleration, 
than  they  would  ever  find  this  would  prove. 
The  papifts  were  in  earneft  for  this  meafure ; 
fince  Coleman  drew  a  declaration  for  jufti- 
fying  it,  and  fince  their  defign  in  it  was  to  di- 
vide the  (d)  king  and  his  people.  It  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  proteftants,  who  had  been 
in  it  at  the  time  I  mention,  upon  party  views, 
were  at  leaft  as  much  fo,  when  their  views 


{a)  Burnet's  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  vol.  1.  p.  393* 
[h)  ibid.  (0  ibid.  (d)  ibid. 
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rofe  higher.  This  parliament  had  pufh'd  a 
ftrid:  and  thorough  examination  into  the  po- 
pifh  plot,  with  great  fincerity  and  zeal. 
Nay,  the  project  of  the  exclufion  had  been 
ftarted,  though  not  profecuted,  in  the  laft 
feffions.  May  we  not  take  it  for  granted 
however  that  they,  who  were  now  refolved 
to  carry  the  exclufion  in  a  manner,  in  which 
they  foon  attempted  to  carry  it,  and  who 
forefaw  by  confequence  the  difficulties,  that 
would  be  oppofed  to  them,  and  the  ftrong 
meafures  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  purfue, 
in  order  to  overcome  thefe  difficulties  ;  I 
fay,  might  not  they  think  this  parliament 
much  lefs  proper  than  any  other  to  engage 
and  perfift  in  fuch  meafures  ?  They  thought 
thus,  without  doubt  5  and  fo  far  they  judged 
better  than  the  king,  who  came  into  the 
dhTolution,  upon  very  different  motives.  But 
as  to  the  confequence  of  engaging  a  new 
parliament  in  fuch  ftrong  meafures,  the  e-* 
vent  fhew'd  that  the  king  judged  better  than 
they,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  affair. 

The  diffenters,  who  had  been  long  perfe* 
cuted  by  the  parliament,  and  banter'd  and 
abufed  by  the  court,  were  encouraged  by 
the  conjuncture  to  lift  up  their  heads.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, which  the  difcovery  of  the  popifh  plot, 
and  the  ufe  made  of  this  difcovery,  had  raif- 
ed  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  could  not  be 
more  zealous  in  this  caufe  than  the  members 
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of  the  eftabliih'dchurch  had  {hewn  themfelve3 
to  be  5  but  they  cried,  perhaps,   louder  for  it. 
In  ihort,  whatever  their  management  was,  or 
however  they  were  abetted,  certain  it  is  that 
they  were  very  active,  and  very  fuccefsful  too, 
in   the  elections  of  the  parliament,    which 
follow'd  the  long  parliament,  according  to' 
Rapin,  who  afferts  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers,  chofen   into  this   houfe  of  commons, 
were  prefbyterians.     He  might  have  faid  as 
much,  upon  juft  as  good  grounds,  of  the 
two  parliaments,  which  follow'd  this,  and  I 
fhall  fpeak   of  them  indifcriminately.     The 
leaders,  who  muflerrd  all  their  forces,  in  or- 
der to  pufh  the  bill  of  exclufion,  look'd  on 
this  turn  in  the  elections  as  an  advantage  to 
them,  and  it  might  not  have  been  a  difad- 
vantage,  if  they  and  the  diffenters  had  impro- 
ved it   with   more  moderation.     But    they 
were  far  from  doing  fo,  as  Rapin  himfelf 
feems  to  own  a  little  unwillingly,  when  he 
fays,  that  "  complaifance  for  the  prefbyte- 
rians  was  carried,  perhaps,  too  far  in  the- 
bill  for  the  comprehenfion  of  proteftant 
diffenters."     Bifhop  Burnet  fpeaks  more 
plainly.     He  owns  "  that  many   began  to 
cc  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  non-con- 
cc  formifts;  that  upon  this  the  non-conform- 
<c  ifts  behaved  themfelves  very  indecently ; 
cc  that  they  fell  feverely  on  the  body  of  the 
ct  clergy;  and  that  they  made  the  bifhops- 
4i  and  clergy  apprehend  that  a  rebellion,  and 
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*c  with  it  the  pulling  the  church  to  pieces, 
"  was  defign'd."  Several  other  paflages  of 
the  fame  ftrength,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
might  be  collected  from  this  hiftorian  5  and 
he,  who  reads  them,  will  not  be  furprized, 
I  think,  to  find  that  fuch  proceedings  as  thefe, 
both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  gave  an 
alarm  to  the  clergy,  and  fet  them  to  make 
parallels  between  the  late  and  the  prefent 
times ;  and  to  infufe  the  fears  and  the  paf- 
lions,  which  agitated  them,  into  the  nation. 
The  bifhop  accufes  them,  indeed,  of  doing 
this  with  much  indecency.  But  they,  who  are 
frighten'd  out  of  their  wits,  will  be  apt  to  be 
indecent  -,  and  indecency  begets  indecency. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  the  jealoufies  of  a 
defign  to  deflroy  the  church  prevail'd,  others 
prevail'd  likewife  of  a  defign  to  alter  the  go- 
vernment of  the  ftate  -,  of  a  defign  not  only 
againft  the  fucceflbr ;  but  againft  the  porTeflfor 
of  the  crown.  cc  Many  well-meaning  men, 
(fays  bifhop  Burnet  upon  one  occafion) 
began  to  diflike  thefe  practices,  and  to  ap- 
prehend that  a  change  of  government  was 

defign'd. The  king  came  to  think  him- 

felf,  (fays  the  fame  author  upon  another 
occafion)  "  levell'd  at  chiefly ,  though  for  de- 
"  cency's  fake  his  brother  was  only  named." 
Rapin  goes  farther ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the 
fame  time,  he  ufes  this  remarkable  expref- 
fion  ;  that  "  things  feeirfd  to  be  taking  the 
"  fame  cpurfe  as  in  the  year  1640  j  and  there 
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11  was  reafon  to  think  that  the  oppofing  party 
"  had  no  better  intentions  towards  the  king 
"  now  then  the  enemies  of  king  Charles 
<c  the  firft  had  towards  him."  But  whatever 
fome  particular  men,  who  knew  themfelves 
irreconcileable  with  the  king  as  well  as  the 
duke,  or  fome  others,  who  had  ftill  about 
them  a  tang  of  religious  enthufiafm  and  re- 
publican whimlies,  might  intend  -,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  the  party,  who  promoted 
the  exclufion,  meant  to  deftroy,  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  plain  that  they  meant  to  preferve, 
by  that  very  meafure,  the  constitution  in 
church  and  ftate.  The  reafon  why  I  quote 
thefe  pafiages,  and  refer  to  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  not  to  fliew  what  was  really  defign'd, 
but  what  was  apprehended ;  for  as  the  dif- 
tin&ion  of  whig  and  tory  fubfifted  long  after 
the  real  differences  were  extinguim'd,  fo  were 
thefe  parties  at  firft  divided,  not  fo  much  by 
overt-ads  committed,  as  by  the  apprehenfi- 
ons,  which  each  of  them  entertain'd  of  the 
intentions  of  the  other.  When  the  refolution 
was  once  taken  of  rejecting  all  limitations,  on 
the  belief  artfully  and,  I  think,  knavifhly  pro- 
pagated, that  the  king  would  yield,  if  the 
parliament  perfifted  j  the  neceffary  confequen- 
ces  of  the  king's  adhering  inflexibly  to  his 
brother  were  thofe,  which  follow'd;  thofe 
fulmina  parliamentaria,  harm  votes,  angry 
proceedings,  addreffes,  that  were  in  truth 
remonftrances,  projects  of  affociations,  pre- 
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tenfions  to  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  laws,  (that  very  prerogative  they 
had  fo  juftly  refufed  to  the  crown)  and  many 
others,  which  I  omit.  All  thefe  would  have 
been  Hafts  of  wind,  bruta  fulmina,  no  more, 
if  the  king  had  yielded ;  and  that  they  were 
pufh'd  in  this  confidence  by  the  bulk  of  the 
party,  who  pufh'd  them,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
fince  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bulk  of 
the  party  depended  on  the  king's  yielding  al- 
moft,  perhaps,  even  to  the  laft.  Some  few 
might  be  willing,  nay  defirous,  that  he  mould 
not  yield,  and  hope  to  bring  things  into  a  ftate 
of  confufion  5  which  none  but  madmen,  or 
thofe,  whom  their  crimes,  or  their  fortunes 
render  defperate,  can  ever  wifh  to  fee.  But 
it  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  parties  were  to 
be  characterized,  not  by  their  common  view, 
or  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  but 
by  the  private  views  imputed  to  fome  amongit 
them,  or  by  the  particular  fallies,  into  which 
miftake,  furprize,  or  pafllon,  hath  fome- 
times  betray'd  the  beft-intention'd,  and  even 
the  beft  conducted  bodies  of  men.  Whig 
and  tory  were  now  form'd  into  parties ;  but 
I  think  they  were  not  now,  nor  at  any  other  ^ 
time,  what  they  believed  one  another,  nor 
what  they  have  been  reprefented  by  their  e- 
nemies,  nay  by  their  friends.  The  whi^s 
were  not  roundheads,  tho'  the  meafures  they 
purfued,  being  ftronger  than  the  temper  of 
the  nation  would  then  bear,  gave  occafion 

to 
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to   the   fufpicions  I  have   mention'd.     The 
tories  were  not  cavaliers,  though  they  took 
the  alarm  fo  fudden  and  fo  warm  for  the 
church  and  the  king  ;  and  tho'  they  carried 
the  principles  in  favour  of  the  king,  at  leaft, 
whilft  the  heat  of  their  contefts  with  the  op- 
pofite  party  lafted,  higher  than  they  had  been 
ever  carried  before.     The  whigs  were  not 
diflenters,  nor  republicans,  though  they  fa- 
vour'd  the  former,  and  though  fome  incon- 
fiderable  remains  of   the  latter  might  find 
fhelter  in  their  party.     The  tories  had  no 
difpofition  to  become  flaves,  or  papifts,  tho' 
they  abetted  the  exercife  of  an  exorbitant 
power  by  the  crown,  and  tho*  they  fupport- 
ed  the  pretentions  of  a  popifli  fucceflbr  to  it. 
Thus  I  think  about  the  parties,  which  arofe 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond ; 
and  as  I  deliver  my  thoughts  with  franknefs, 
I  hope  they  will  be  received  with  candour, 
Some   farther  and  ftronger  reafons  for  re- 
ceiving them  fo  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  a 
fubfequent  letter. 

I  am,  fir,  yours,  £cc. 


LETTER   VI. 
S  I  R, 

IF  king  Charles  the  fecond  could  have 
-  jpeen  prevail'd  upon  to  facrifice  the  chimeri- 
cal 
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cal  divine  right  of  his  brother  to  the  real  in- 
tereft,  and  right   too,  of  his  people  ;    that 
happy  event  would  have  made  him  ample 
amends  in  future  eafe  and  quiet,  and  the  na- 
tion in  future  fecurity,  for  all  precedent  dis- 
orders, dangers  and  fears  of  danger.  But  in- 
ftead  of  this,  he  was  every  day  confirm'd  in 
the  refolution  of  not  giving  up,  directly  and 
in  terms,  that  right  to  his  brother,  which  he 
thought  reflected  ftrength  on  his  own.     The 
very  meafures,  taken  to  force  him  to  fubmit, 
enabled  him  to  refift.     The  oppofite  fpirit 
fpent  itfelf  in  blood  and  violence.    The  fpirit 
of  him  rofe  vifibly  in  the  nation  ;  and  he 
faw  very  ibon  the  time  approach,  when  he 
might  venture  to  appeal  to  his  people  againft 
his  parliament.     This  time  was  come,  when 
men  were  convinced   that  a  country  party 
prevail'd  no  longer,  but  that  faction  had  ta- 
ken its  place.    Many  appearances,  which  I 
have  not  room  to  enumerate,  ferved  to  pro- 
pagate this   opinion  ;  particularly  the  beha- 
viour and  almoft  avow'd  pretenfions  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  which  were  caried  on 
even  in  defiance  of  the  folemn  declaration 
made  by  the  king,  that  he  had  never  married 
the  duke's  mother. 

Some  of  the  worthier!:  and  warmeft  men, 
who  were  engaged  for  the  exclufion,  com- 
plain'd  themfelves,  even  from  the    firft,  of 
the   private  interefts   and  factious   intrigues, 
which  prevail'd  amongft  them.  "  I  muft  con- 
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M  fefs"  (fays  a  very  confiderable  man,  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  this  caufe  afterwards,  and 
whcfe  original  letter  is  ftill  extant)  «  I  muft 
<c  confefs,  I  do  not  know  three  men  of  a 
"  mind  ;  and  that  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs  reigns 
<c  amongft  us,  far  beyond  any  I  ever  obferved 
*<  in  my  life  $"  and  yet  he  had  lived  and  aded 
in  as  fadious  a  time  as  this  nation  ever  faw. 
He  proceeds ;  "  fome  look  who  is  fitteft  to 
<c  fucceed.  They  are  for  the  moil  part  di-r 
"  vided  between  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
"  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  firft  hath 
<c  plainly  the  moft  plaufible  title.  I  need  not 
"  tell  you  the  reafons  againft  Monmouth. 
"  The  ftrongeft  for  him  are,  that  whoever 
"  is  oppofed  to  York  will  have  a  good  party; 
"  and  all  Scotland,  which  is-every  day  like  to 
■ c  be  in  arms,  doth  certainly  favour  him,  and 
"  may  probably  be  of  as  much  importance  in 
"  the  troubles,  that  are  now  likely  to  fall  up- 
"  on  us,  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
"  laft.  Others  are  only  upon  negatives,  &c." 
I  could  eafily  multiply  proofs  of  this 
kind,  but  I  think  I  need  not  take  any  pains^to 
fhew  that  there  was  fuch  a  faction  form'd  at 
this  time  -,  nor  to  refute  Welwood,  who  af- 
ferts  "  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  not 
"  ambitious  to  the  degree  of  afpiring  to  the 
cc  crown,  till  after  his  landing  in  the  weft." 
I  will  only  remark  that  the  efforts  of  this 
fadion  amongft  thofe,  wTho  drove  on  the  bill 
of  exclufion,  furnifh'd  another  motive  to  the 
flivifion  and  animolity  of  parties.    The  tories, 
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who  had  divided  from  the  others,  on  jealou- 
fies  of  defigns   to  change  the  conftnueion  in 
church  and  ftate,  began  now  to  apprehend 
that  the  oppofite  party  might  fuccecd  in  ano- 
ther view,  and  fet  up  a  king  of  their  own 
nomination.     A  notion  then  entertam'd  by- 
many,  that  the  worfe   title   a  man  had,  the 
better  king  he  was  likely  to   make,  did  not 
perfuade  them.  They  had  fuffer'd  under  the 
tyranny    of  a  party  5    many    of   them    had 
been  themfelves   the  abettors  of  a  party-ad- 
min iftration  ;  and  they  fear'd  with  reaibn  a 
party- king.      Thus    peribnal    interefts    were 
mingled  on  both   fides  with  public  jconfide- 
rations  ;    and  the  duke  of  York  gain'd  a 
great  number  of  adherents,  not  by  affection 
to  him,  but  by  an  averfion  to  Monmouth  ; 
which  increafed  among  the  tories,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  duke's  popularity  increafed  among 
the  whigs  -,  not  by  any  favourable  difpoiition 
in  the  tories  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power  ± 
but  by  a   dread,  as  I  have  obferved  already, 
of  returning  in  the  leafr.  degree   under  the 
influence  of  thofe  principles,  and  the  power 
of  thofe  men,    whofe  yoke  had   gall'd  the 
necks  of  many  that  were  ftill  alive  and  adtive 
on  the  ftage  of  public  affairs.     "  Men  grew 
"  jealous  of  the  defign  (fays  bifhop  Burnet, 
fpeaking  of  Monmouth's  popularity)  "  and 
<c  fancy 'd  here   was  a  new  civil  war  to   be 
"  railed.      Upon   this,   they  join'd  with  the 
"  duke's  party  5"  meaning  the  duke  of  York's. 
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I  fay  nothing  of  the  apprehenfions  enter- 
tain'd  on  one  fide,  and  the  expeditions  en- 
tertain'd  on  the  other  from  Scotland  ;  becaufe 
though  there  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
tliele   ftruggies,    a   concert   between   thofe, 
who  were  opprefs'd  by  the  court  there,   and 
thole,  who  oppofed  it  here,  which  grew  af- 
terwards into  a  clofer   correfpondence,  and 
became  riper  for  action  ,    yet  the  feditious 
fpirit,    that   gave   eccaiion   to   thefe   appre- 
henfions and   expectations,   was  rouzed  and 
exafperated  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale  ;  who,   though  a  prefby- 
terian  himfelf,  was  the  butcher  of  that  par- 
ty ;  pufiYd  the  warmeft  of  them  into  unjuf- 
tifiable  excefies ;  revived  their  filly  zeal  for  the 
covenant  j  and  wrought  up  their  enthufiafm 
even  to  aflaflination  and  rebellion.     Let  me 
only  obferve  that  this  was  plainly  the  fault 
of  the  court,  and  could  not  therefore  be  im- 
puted to  the  whigs,  whatever  ufe  fome  of 
that  party   might  propofe  to  make  of  fuch 
a  difpofition.     The  violence  of  the  conven- 
ticlers  was  founded  high,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  feverities  exercifed  in  the  government  of 
that  kingdom.     But  the  reafonable  men  of 
all  parties  thought  then,  as  they  think  now, 
and  always  will  think,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
thofe,  who  govern,  to  difcern  the  fpirit  of 
the  people  ;  to   confider  even  their  pafiions  \ 
to  have  a  regard  to  their  weakneffes  5  and  to 
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(hew  indulgence  to  their  prejudices  5  and  that 
minifters,  who  punifli  what  they  might  pre- 
vent, are  more  culpable  than  thofe,  who  offend. 
As  the  two  parties  were  form'd,  fo  was 
their  divifion  maintained  by  mutual  jealoufies 
and  fears  ;  which  are  often  fufficient  to 
nourifh  themfelves,  when  they  have  once  ta- 
ken root  in  the  mind  ;  and  which  were,  at 
this  time,  water'd  and  cultivated  with  all  the 
factious  induftry  poffible.  The  moft  impro- 
bable reports,  the  moft  idle  furmifes,  car- 
ried about  in  whifpers,  were  fufficient  (as 
I  might  eafily  fhew  in  various  instances)  to 
raife  a  panic  terror  in  one  party,  or  the 
other.  In  both,  there  were  but  too  many 
perfons  on  the  watch,  to  improve  and  to 
propagate  thefe  terrors,  and  by  a  frequent 
repetition  of  fuch  impreffions  to  raife  the 
alarm  and  hatred  of  parties  to  the  higheft 
pitch.  He,  who  went  about  to  allay  this  >< 
extravagant  ferment,  was  call'd  a  trimmer ; 
and  he,  who  was  in  truth  a  common  friend, 
was  fure  of  being  treated  like  a  common 
enemy.  Some,  who  voted  for  the  bill  of 
exclulion,  were  very  far  from  being  hear- 
tily for  it  5  but  1  have  feen  good  reafons 
to  believe,  and  fuch  there  are  even  in  our 
public  relations,  that  fome  of  thofe,  who 
voted  againft  it,  and  declared  for  limitations, 
concur'd  in  the  end,  tho'  they  differ'd  in 
the  means,  with  thofe,  who  promoted  the 
bill.     And  yet  fuch   men   were   conftantly 
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mark'd  out  as  favourers  of  popery  and  ene- 
mies to  their  country.  Thus  in  the  other 
party,  men,  who  had  no  other  view  but 
that  of  fecuring  their  religion  and  liberty, 
and  who  meant  nothing  more  than  to  force 
the  court  into  fuch  compliances,  as  they 
judged  neceffary  to  eftablifh  this  fecurity, 
were  ftigmatized  with  the  opprobious  names 
of  fanatic  and  republican.  Thus  it  hap- 
pen'd  in  thofe  days  -,  and  thus  it  happens  in 
ours  •>  when  any  man,  who  declares  againfl 
a  certain  perfon,  againft  whom  the  voice 
of  the  nation  hath  already  declared,  or  com- 
plains of  things,  which  are  fo  notorious, 
that  no  man  in  the  nation  can  deny  them, 
is  fure  to  be  follow'd  by  the  cry  of  jacobi- 
tifm,  or  republicanifm.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference,  God  be  praifed,  between  the  two 
cafes.  The  prefent  cry,  being  void  of  pre- 
tence, is  therefore  without  effect.  It  is  heard 
in  few  places,  and  believed  only  in  one. 
But  to  return  ; 

When  the  nation  was  divided  in  this  man- 
ner, the  heat  of  the  parties  increafed  as 
their  conteft  lafted,  according  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  things.  New  engagements  were 
daily  taken ;  new  provocations  and  offences 
were  daily  given.  Public  difputes  begot 
private  pique ;  and  private  pique  fupported 
public  difputes  with  greater  rancour  and 
obftinacy.  The  oppofite  principles,  advanced 
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by  the  two  parties,  were  carried  higher  and 
higher,  as  they  grew  more  inflamed  ,  and  the 
meafures  they  purfued,  in  order  to  get  the 
better  each  of  his  adverfary,  without  over- 
much regard  to  any  other  confequence,  be- 
come ftronger  and  ftronger,  and  perhaps  e- 
qually  dangerous.  The  meeting  of  the  par- 
liament at  Oxford  had  a  kind  of  hoftile  ap- 
pearance -y  and  as  foon  as  parliaments  were 
laid  afide,  which  happen'd  on  the  fudden  and 
indecent  dhTolution  of  this,  the  appearance 
grew  worfe.  No  fecurity  having  been  obtain'd 
by  parliamentary  methods,  againft  the  dan- 
gers of  a  popifh  fucceffion,  it  is  probable  that 
they,  who  look'd  on  thefe  dangers  as  neareft 
and  greateft,  began  to  caft  about  how  they 
might  fecure  themfelves,  and  their  country 
againft  them,  by  methods  of  another  kind  ; 
fuch  as  extreme  neceffity,  and  nothing  but 
extreme  neceffity  can  authorize.  Such  me- 
thods were  happily  purfued  and  attended 
with  glorious  fuccefs,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  this  fucceffion  had  taken  place  >  and, 
by  taking  place,  had  juftify'd  all,  that  had 
been  faid  againft  it,  or  foreboded  of  it ,  when 
this  nation  was  ripe  for  refiftance,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  ready  and  able,  from  a 
multitude  of  fortunate,  concurring  circum- 
ftances,  to  fupport  fo  great  an  enterprize. 
But  the  attempts,  which  were  wife  at  one 
time,  would  have  been  defperate  at  the  other  ; 
and  the  meafures,  which  produced  a  revo- 
lution, 
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lution,  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  would  hav£ 
produced,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles,  a 
civil  war  of  uncertain  event  at  the  bed: ;  I  fay  of 
uncertain  event  at  beft  $  becaufe  it  feems  to 
me  that  whoever  revolves  in  his  thoughts 
the  ftate  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  fituation  of  our  neighbours  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  that  time,  muft  be  of  opinion 
that  if  the  quarrel  about  the  exclufion  had 
broke  out  into  a  war,  the  beft  caufe  would 
have  been  the  worft  fupported.  The  king, 
more  united  than  ever  with  his  brother, 
would  have  prevail'd.  What  was  projedted 
in  1670,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  then 
intended,  would  have  been  effected  >  and  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  deftroy'd  by  confequence.  We 
cannot  fay,  and  it  would  be  prefumption  to 
pretend  to  guefs,  how  far  the  heads  of  party 
had  gone,  in  Scotland,  or  in  England,  into 
meafures  for  employing  force.  Perhaps, 
little  more  had  pafs'd,  in  which  they,  who 
became  the  principal  facrifices,  were  any 
way  concern'd,  than  rafh  difcourfe  about 
dangerous,  but  rude,  indigefted  fchemes, 
ftarted  by  men  of  wild  imaginations,  or 
defperate  fortunes,  and  rather  hearken 'd  to 
than  affented  to ;  nay,  poffibly,  defpifed  and 
neglected  by  them.  But  the  court,  who 
wanted  a  plot  to  confirm  and  increafe  their 
party,  and  to  turn  the  popular  tide  in  their 
favour,  took  the  iirft  opportunity  of  having 
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one ;  which  was  foon  furniuYd  to  them  by 
the  imprudent,  but  honeft  zeal  of  fome, 
and  by  the  villany  as  well  as  madnefs  of 
others  -,  and  they  profecuted  it  fo  feverely,  with 
the  help  of  *  "  forward  fheriffs,  willing  ju- 
<£  ries,  bold  witnefles  and  mercenary  judges," 
that  it  anfwer'd  all  their  ends.  The  delign 
of  affaflinating  the  king  and  the  duke  was 
certainly  confined  to  a  few  defperate  villains, 
but  X  "  t0°  niany  had  heard  it  from  them, 
"  who  were  both  fo  foolifh  and  fo  wicked, 
iC  as  not  to  difcover  them  ;"  and  this  refleft- 
ed  great  prejudice,  though  I  doubt  not  in 
many  cafes  very  unjuftly,  againft  all  thofe, 
who  had  a£led  upon  better  principles,  but 
yet  were  involved  in  thefe  profecutions. 

As  this  event  difarm'd,  difpirited  and  broke 
one  party ;  fo  it  ftrengthen'd,  animated  and 
united  the  other.  The  tories,  who  look'd 
on  the  dangers  they  apprehended  from  the 
whigs  to  be  greater  and  nearer  than  thofe, 
which  they  had  apprehended,  as  well  as  the 
whigs,  before  this  new  divifion  of  parties, 
from  a  popifli  fucceffion,  were  now  confirm'd 
in  their  prejudices.  Under  this  perfuafion, 
they  ran  headlong  into  all  the  meafures, 
which  were  taken  for  enlarging  the  king's 
authority,  and  fecuring  the  crown  to  the 
duke  of  York.  The  principles  of  divine 
hereditary   right,  of  paffive-obedience,    and 
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flon-refiftance,  were  revived  and  propagated 
with  greater  zeal  than  ever.  Not  only  the 
wild  whimfies  of  enthufiafts,  of  fchoolmen 
and  philofophers,  but  the  plaineft  dictates  of 
reafon  were  folemnly  condemn'd,  in  favour 
of  them,  by  learned  and  reverend  bodies  of 
men  -,  who  little  thought  that  in  five  years 
time,  that  is  in  1688,  they  ihould  acl:  con- 
formably to  fome  of  the  very  propofitions, 
which  at  this  time  they  declared  falfe,  fedi- 
tious  and  impious. 

In  fhort,  the  guelphs  and  gibellines  were 
not  more  animated  againft  each  other,  at  any 
time,  than  the  tories  and  whigs  at  this ;  and 
in  fuch  a  national  temper,  confiderable  fteps 
were  made,  as  they  well  might  be,  towards 
the  deftrudtion  of  our  conftitution.  One  of 
thofe,  which  Rapin  enumerates,  and  infifts 
upon  very  gravely,  can  fcarce  be  mention'd 
without  fmiling.  "  The  king,  (fays  he,)  in 
order  to  make  his  people  feel  the  flavery 
he  had  newly  impofed  on  them,  affected 
to  review  his  troops ;  and  thefe  troops  a- 
mounted,  by  the  return  of  the  garrifon  of 
Tangier,  to  4000  men,  effective,  and  well- 
arm'd."  The  whigs,  indeed,  in  thofe  days, 
were  fo  averfe  to  {landing  armies,  that  they 
thought  even  thofe  troops,  commonly  call'd 
guards,  unlawful; and  bifhop  Burnet  argues, 
in  his  reflection's  on  my  lord  Russel's  tryal, 
that  "  a  defign  to  feize  on  them  amounted  to 
"  no  more  than  a  defign  to  feize  on  a  part  of 
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the  kings  army.  But  it  is  poffible  that  the 
tories,  who  had  fhew'd  their  diflike  of  {land- 
ing armies  fufficiently  in  the  long  parliament, 
might  think  it  however  no  unreafonable 
thing,  when  defigns  of  infurrections,  and 
even  of  aflaffinations  had  come  fo  lately  to 
light,  that  a  number  of  regular  troops,  fuf- 
ficient  to  defend  the  perfon  of  the  king,  but 
not  fufficient  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  five  times  lefs  than  we  have  fince 
feen  kept  up,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  fe- 
cure  tranquility,  mould  be  wink'd  at,  till  thefe 
diftempers  were  intirely  over. 

Another  ftep,    which  the  fame  author 
mentions,  was  indeed  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence,  and  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  all 
our  liberties  at  once,  by  giving  the  crown 
fuch  an  influence  over  the  elections  of  mem- 
bers to  ferve  in  parliament,  as  could  not  fail 
to  deftroy  that  independency,  by  which  a- 
lone  the  freedom  of  our  government  hath 
been,  and  can  be  fupported.  I  mean  the  pro- 
ceedings   by  quo   warranto,  and  the   other 
methods  taken  to  force,  or  perfuade,  the  cor- 
porations to  furrender  their  old  charters,  and 
accept  new  ones,  under  fuch  limitations  and 
conditions,  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  inno- 
vate,    Thefe  proceedings  were  violent,  the 
judgments  upon  them  arbitrary,  and  the  other 
methods  employ'd  fcandalous.      But  ftill  it 
was  the  end,  it  was  the  confequence,  that 
alarm'd  and  terrify 'd  all  thofe,  who  had  not 
fold  themfelves  to  the  court,  or  who  had  not 
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loft,  in  their  zeal  for  party,  all  regard  to 
their  country,  much  more  than  the  means, 
that  were  employ'd  upon  this  occafion.  If5 
inftead  of  garbling  corporations  by  preroga- 
tive, the  court  could  have  purchafed  their 
elections  by  money,  we  may  reafonably 
believe  that  the  furer  and  more  filent  way 
would  have  been  taken.  But  would  the 
alarm  have  been  lefs  among  all  the  friends  of 
liberty  ?  Certainly  not.  They  would  have 
feen  that  the  end  was  the  fame,  and  have 
difliked  thefe  means  the  more,  for  being  lefs 
liable  to  obfervation  and  clamour.  A  prince, 
aflerting  an  illegal  and  dangerous  prerogative, 
and  applauded  for  doing  fo,  and  feconded  in 
the  attempt  by  a  numerous  party  in  the  na- 
tion, carried  no  doubt  a  very  terrible  afpedl. 
But  ftill  there  was  room  to  hope,  the  violent 
character  of  the  duke  of  York  confider'd, 
(and  that  hope  was  actually  entertain'd  by 
many)  that  the  party,  who  abetted  thefe 
ufurpations  of  the  prerogative,  might  be 
foon  frighten'd  back  again  from  a  court  to  a 
country  intereft  -,  in  which  cafe,  there  was 
room  to  hope  like  wife,  the  milder  character 
and  better  underftanding  of  the  king  confi- 
der'd, that  the  evil  might  be  in  fome  degree 
redrefs'd,  and  the  confequences  of  it  prevent- 
ed. It  was  reafonabie  for  the  friends  of  li- 
berty to  expect  that  men,  who  were  injured, 
would  complain  and  feek  relief,  on  the  £rft 
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favourable  opportunity.  But  if  they  had 
been  corrupted,  and  the  practice  of  felling 
elections  had  been  once  eftablifh'd,  I  imagine 
that  the  friends  of  liberty  would  have  thought 
the  cafe  more  defperate.  It  is  certainly  an 
eafier  talk,  and  there  is  fomewhat  lefs  pro- 
voking, as  well  as  lefs  dangerous  in  it,  to 
ftruggle  even  with  a  great  prince,  who  ftands 
on  prerogative,  than  with  a  weak,  but  prof- 
ligate minifter,  if  he  hath  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  power,  and  if  the  luxury  and 
proftitution  of  the  age  have  enabled  him  to 
bring  it  into  fafhion.  Nothing  furely  could 
provoke  men,  who  had  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
in  their  fouls,  more  than  to  figure  to  them- 
felves  one  of  thefe  faucy  creatures  of  for- 
tune, whom  fhe  raifes  in  the  extravagance  of 
her  caprice,  difpatching  his  emhTaries,  ec- 
clefiaftical  and  fecular,  like  fo  many  evil 
daemons,  to  the  north  and  to  the  fouth,  to 
buy  the  votes  of  the  people  with  the  money 
of  the  people,  and  to  chufe  a  reprefentative 
body,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  of  himfelf. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  at  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  It  was  prerogative,  not  money, 
which  had  like  to  have  deftroy'd  our  liber- 
ties then.  Government  was  not  then  car- 
ried on  by  undertakers,  to  whom  fo  much 
power  was  farm'd  out  for  returns  of  fo  much 
money,  and  fo  much  money  intrufted  for  re- 
turns of  fo  much   power.  But  though  the 

G  z  cafe 
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cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  ;  yet  was  it  bad  e- 
nough  in  all  confcience  ;  and  among  all  the 
excefles,  into  which  the  tories  ran,  in  favour 
of  the  crown,  and  in  hopes  of  fixing  domini- 
on in  their  own  party,  their  zeal  to  fupport 
the  methods  of  garbling  corporations  was,  in 
my  opinion,  that,  which  threaten'd  public 
liberty  the  moft.  It  hath  been  reproach'd 
to  them  by  many  ;  but  if  among  thofe,  who 
reproach'd  them,  there  fliould  be  fome,  who 
have  fhared  fince  that  time  in  the  more 
dangerous  practice  of  corrupting  corporati- 
ons ;  fuch  men  muft  have  fronts  of  brafs, 
and  deferve  all  the  indignation,  which  is 
due  to  iniquity,  aggravated  by  impudence. 
The  others  abetted,  in  favour  of  a  preroga- 
tive, fuppofed  real  by  many  in  thofe  days, 
and  under  the  pretence  at  leaft  of  law,  a 
power,  which  gave  the  crown  too  much  in- 
fluence in  the  elections  of  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  but  thefe  men,  if  there 
are  any  fuch,  have  been  concern'd  in  a  prac- 
tice, for  the  fake  of  their  own  vile  intereft, 
which  f  preads  like  a  gangrene  over  the  whole 
body  of  a  nation,  and  to  every  branch  of 
government  -y  and  which  hath  never  faiFd, 
in  any  one  inftance,  where  it  hath  been  fuf- 
fer'd,  to  become  the  bane  of  liberty. 

We  have  now  carried  the  two  parties 
through  that  period  of  time,  when  the  con- 
duct of  both  was  moft  liable  to  the  objections 
made  to  them  by  their  adverfaries.      The 
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tories  adled  on  the  moft  abje<£t  principles  of 
fubmiffion  to  the  king  ;  and,  on  thofe  of 
hereditary  right,  were  zealous  for  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  a  prince,  whofe  bigotry  render'd 
him  unfit  to  rule  a  proteftant  and  a  free  peo- 
ple. The  whigs  maintain'd  the  power  of  par- 
liament to  limit  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
and  avow'd  the  principles  of  refiftance  ;  in 
which  they  had  law,  example  and  reafon  for 
them.  But  then  the  fury  of  faction  was  for  do- 
ing that  without  parliament,  which  could  on- 
ly legally  done  by  it ;  and,  in  order  to  this, 
the  principles  of  refiftance  were  extended  too 
far  5  and  the  hotteft  of  the  party  taking 
the  lead,  they  adled  in  an  extravagant  fpirit 
of  licence,  rather  than  a  fober  fpirit  of  li- 
berty ,  and  the  madnefs  of  a  few,  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Cromwell's  enthufiafts, 
difhonour'd  the  whole  caufe  for  a  time. 
My  intention  was  not  to  have  left  them 
here  ;  but  to  have  carried  thefe  obfervations 
on  fo  far  as  to  juftify,  notwithftanding  thefe 
appearances,  what  is  faid  at  the  conclufion 
of  my  laft  letter,  concerning  the  true  cha- 
racters of  both  parties  But  either  the 
abundance  of  matter  hath  'deceived  me,  or 
I  have  wanted  fkill  and  time  to  abridge  it ; 
fo  that  I  muft  defer  this  part  of  my  tafk, 
and  crave  your  indulgence,  as  well  as  that  of 
your  readers,  for  my  prolixity. 

I  am,  fir,  &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER    VII. 

SIR, 

T  Advanced,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  eiTays, 
"*'  fomething  to  this  effect ;  that  every  clum- 
fy,  bufy,  bungling  child  of  fortune,  on  whom 
me  beftows  the  means  and  the  opportunity 
of  corrupting,  may  govern  by  this  infamous 
expedient  ->  and,  having  gratified  his  am- 
bition and  avarice,  may  have  a  chance  to 
fecure  himfelf  from  punishment,  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  liberties  of  his  country.  It  was  ad- 
vanced likewife,  in  the  fame  paper,  that 
every  character  is  not  equally  fit  to  govern  a 
people,  by  dividing  them  ->  becaufe  fome 
cunning,  fome  experience,  nay,  fome  fkill 
to  form,  and  fome  addrefs  to  conduct  a 
fyftem  of  fraud,  are  neceffary  in  this  cafe. 
I  perfuade  myfelf  that  no  man,  who  read 
that  paper,  was  at  a  lofs  to  find  an  inftance 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  firfl:  of  thefe  pro- 
positions ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  ano- 
ther, which  may  ferve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  fecond. 

Though  I  do  not  think  the  defigns  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond  either  deeply  laid, 
or  deeply  fix'd  in  his  own  mind  ;  yet  in  gene- 
ral 
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ral  they  were  founded  on  bad  principles,  and 
dire&ed  to  bad  ends.     He  defired  indeed  to 
be  eafy,  and  to  make  his  people  fo ;  but  then 
he  defired  both  thefe  on  fuch  conditions,  as 
were   inconfiftent   with    good    government, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  and 
with   the   fecurity  of   religion    and    liberty, 
during  the  latter  part  of  it.     We  have  feen 
how  the  intemperate  condu<£l  of  many,  and 
the  flagitious  defigns    of   fome  among   the 
whigs,  weaken'd  their  own  party,  and  gave 
new  ftrength  and  new  provocations  to  the 
other.     But  we  have  not  yet  confider'd  fome 
other  advantages,  without  which  thefe  divi- 
lions  could  neither  have  been  fomented,  nor 
fupported  as  they  were.     Now  thefe  advan- 
tages arofe  chiefly  from  the  character  and 
conduct    of    the    king    himfelf.      If    king 
Charles  had  found  the  nation  plunged  in 
corruption  ;  the  people  chuflng  their  reprefen- 
tatives  for  money,  without  any  other  regard  ; 
and  thefe  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  as 
well    as    the  nobility,  reduced  by  luxury  to 
beg  the  unhallow'd  alms  of  a  court  ;  or  to 
receive,  like  miferable  hirelings,  the  wages 
of  iniquity  from  a  minifter  3  if  he  had  found 
the  nation,  I  fay,  in  this  condition,   (which 
extravagant  fuppofition  one  cannot  make  with- 
out horror)  he  might  have  difhonour'd  her 
abroad,  and  impoverifh'd  and  opprefs'd  her 
at  home,  tho'  he  had  been  the  weakeft  prince 
on  earth,  and  his  minifters  the  rnoft  odious, 

and 
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and  contemptible  men,  that  ever  prefumed  to 
be  ambitious.  Our  fathers  might  have  fallen 
into  circumftances,  which  compofe  the  very 
quinteflence  of  political  mifery.  They  might 
have  "  fold  their  birth- right  for  porridge," 
which  was  their  own.  They  might  have 
been  bubbled  by  the  foolifh,  bullied  by  the 
fearful,  and  infulted  by  thofe,  whom  they 
defpifed.  They  would  have  deferved  to  be 
flaves,  and  they  might  have  been  treated  as 
fuch.  When  a  free  people  crouch,  like  ca- 
mels, to  be  loaded,  the  next  at  hand,  no  mut- 
ter who,  mounts  them,  and  they  foon  feel 
the  whip,  and  the  fpur  of  their  tyrant  ;  for 
a  tyrant,  whether  prince,  or  minifter,  re- 
fembles  the  devil  in  many  refpects  ;  particu- 
larly in  this.  He  is  often  both  the  tempter 
and  tormentor.  He  makes  the  criminal, 
and  he  punifhes  the  crime. 

But  this  was  not  the  ftate  of  the  Englifli 
nation,  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of.  We  were 
not  yet  corrupted,  nor  even  quite  ripe  for 
corruption.  Parties  there  were  ;  and  the 
contefts  of  thefe  parties  gave  occafion  to  the 
rife  and  growth  of  factions ;  fome  of  which 
ran  into  the  moft  feditious  practices  againft 
the  government,  and  others  into  the  vileft 
fubmiffion  to  it.  But  ftill  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
remain'd  in  many,  uncorrupted  and  unex- 
tinguifh'd ;  and  fuch  as  work'd  our  national 
deliverance  in  the  days  of  diflrefs,  that  foon 
follow'd.     We  were  free  men  then,  in  the 

proper 
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proper  fenfe,  and  full  extent  of  the  words  ; 
becaufe  not  only  the   laws,  which   averted 
our   common  rights,    were  maintain'd   and 
improved,  but   private  independency,  which 
can    alone    fupport    public    liberty,    under 
fuch  a  government  as  ours,   was  itfelf  fup- 
ported   by  fome   of  that  antient   oeconomy 
and  fimplicity  of  manners,  that  were  grow- 
ing, but  not  grown,  out  of  fafhion.     Such 
a  people,  as  we  then  were,  could  neither  be 
bought,  nordrivenjandlthink  kingCHARLES 
could  not  have  divided  and  led  them,  if  he 
had  wanted  any  of  the  qualities  he  pofTefs'd, 
or  had  held  another  conduct  than  he  held. 
Far  from  being  proud,  haughty,  or  brutal, 
*  "  he  had  not  a  grain  of  pride,  or  vanity, 
cc  in  his  whole  compofition  {*   but  was  the 
moft  affable,  beft-bred  man  alive.    He  treat- 
en  his  fubje&s   like  noblemen,  like  gentle- 
men, like  freemen ;  not  like  vaiTals,  or  boors. 
Whatever  notion  he  had  of  his  hereditary 
right,  he  own'd  his  obligation  for  the  crown 
he  wore  to  his  people,  as  much  as  he  would 
have  been  bound  to  do,  in  reafon,  in  juftice, 
in  honour,  and  in  prudence,  if  he  had  flood 
at  the  greater!:  diftance  from  it,  in  the  courle 
of  lineal  fucceffion,  and  had  been  call'd  to 
it  from  the  low  ftate,  in  which  he  was  before, 
by  the  free  gift  and  choice  of  the  nation, 


*  Sir  William  Temple. 

His 
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His  profeffions  were  plaufible,  and  his  whole 
behaviour  engaging  -,  fo  that  he  won  upon 
the  hearts,  even  whilft  he  loft  the  good  o- 
pinion  of  his  fubjects,  and  often  balianced 
their  judgment  of  things,  by  their  perfonal 
inclination.  Thefe  qualities  and  this  part 
of  his  conduct  went  a  great  way  to  give  him 
credit  with  his  people,  and  an  hold  on  their 
affections.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  obferved 
their  temper,  and  he  comply'd  with  it.  He 
yielded  to  them  in  points,  from  which  he 
had  determined,  and  declared  too,  that  he 
would  never  depart.  To  know  when  to 
yield,  in  government,  is  at  leaft  as  neceflary, 
as  to  know  when  to  lofe  in  trade  ;  and  he, 
who  cannot  do  the  firft,  is  fo  little  likely  to 
govern  a  kingdom  well,  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  would  govern  a  mop  ill.  King 
Charles  gave  up  to  the  murmurs  of  his 
people,  not  one  or  two  fuch  minifters  as  may 
be  found  almoft  behind  every  defk  ;  thofe 
awkward  pageants  of  courts,  thofe  wooden 
images,  which  princes  gild  and  then  worfhip  ; 
but  feveral  great  and  able  men  ;  nay,  whole 
cabals  of  fuch,  who  had  merit  with  him, 
though  they  had  none  with  the  nation.  He 
flatted  often  out  of  the  true  intereft  of  his 
people  ,  but  the  voice  of  his  people  almoft  as 
often  reclaim'd  him.  He  made  the  firft  Dutch 
war ;  but  he  made  the  triple  alliance  too.  He 
engaged  with  France  in  the  war  of  1672  ; 
but  he  made  a  feparate  peace  with  Holland. 

True 
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True  it  is,  indeed,  that  neither  the  repre- 
fentations  of  his  parliament,  nor  the  defires 
of  his  people,  could  prevail  on  him  to  go 
farther,  and  to  enter  in  earned  into  the  war 
againft  France.  But  the  confidence  between 
him  and  his  parliament  was  fo  broken  at  that 
time,  that  they  would  not  truft  him,  nor 
he  them.  At  this  I  am  not  furprifed,  and 
for  that  very  reafon,  I  confefs,  I  have  al- 
ways been  fo  at  the  ftrong  and  repeated  in- 
ftances  made  to  force  him  into  that  war  3 
fince  it  cannot  furely  be  better  policy  to  drive 
a  prince  into  a  war,  which  he  has  no  incli- 
nation to  make,  than  it  would  be  to  be  drawn 
by  him  into  a  war,  if  he  had  no  ability  to 
conduct  it.  In  home-affairs,  befides  his 
frequent  conceflions,  whenever  the  nation 
took  umbrage  at  his  proceedings,  he  pafs'd 
the  teft  and  the  habeas  corpus  bills,  and 
many  others  for  the  public  benefit  -,  and  I 
fcarce  remember  any  popular  a£t,  which 
ftop'd  at  the  throne  in  his  time,  except 
that  about  the  militia,  which  he  apprehen- 
ded to  be  a  dangerous  encroachment  on  his 
prerogative,  and  another  in  favour  of  the 
dinenters,  which  was  contrived,  meanly 
enough,  to  be  ftolen  off  the  table  in  the 
houfe  of  lords. 

What  has  been  touch'd  here,  and  in  for- 
mer papers,  will  be  fufficient  to  mew,  in 
fome  meafure,  how  king  Charles  was  ena- 
bled to  divide  a  nation  fo  united  and  fo  heated 

as 
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as  this  nation  was,  on  the  difcovery  of  the 
popifh  plot ;  to  oppofe  fo  avowedly  and  fo 
refolutely  the  exclusion  of  his  brother ;  the 
profpedt  of  whofe  fucceeding  to  the  crown 
was  become  ftill  more  dreadful,  even  by  that 
fmall  part  of  Coleman's  correfpondence, 
which  had  come  to  light  $  and  yet  to  attach 
fo  numerous  a  party  to  himfelf,  nay  to  his 
brother  ;  to  lay  afide  parliaments  for  feveral 
years,  and  not  only  to  ftand  his  ground,  but 
to  gain  ground  in  the  nation,  at  the  fame  time. 
But  there  is  ftill  fomething  more  to  be  added. 
He  had  not  only  prepared  for  the  ftorm,  but 
he  acquired  new  ftrength  in  the  midft  of  it ; 
that  is,  in  the  proceedings  on  the  popifh  plot, 
and  the  bill  of  exclufion.  He  would  gladly 
have  kept  the  former  out  of  parliament  •, 
but  when  it  was  once  there,  he  put  on  the 
appearances  of  great  zeal  for  the  profecution 
of  it.  Thefe  appearances  help'd  him  to 
fcreen  his  brother ;  as  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
exclufion  bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  where 
it  was  rejeded  by  fixty-three  againft  thirty, 
help'd  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  violence 
of  the  houfe  of  commons.  But  that,  which 
gave  him  the  principal  advantage,  in  the 
prefent  contefts,  was  another  management. 
As  foon  as  the  firft  preparatory  fteps  were 
made  to  the  bill  of  exclufion  in  1678,  he  de- 
clared himfelf,  in  a  fpeech  to  his  parliament, 
ready  to  pafs  any  bills  to  make  his  people  fafe 
in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor,  "  fo  they  tended 

<c  not 
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U.  not  to  impeach  the  right  of  fucceffion  nor 
cc  the  defcent  of  the  crown  in  the  true  line." 
He  perfifted  in  his  declaration  to  the  laft;  and 
if  he  had  done  nothing  elfe,  I  imagine  that 
he  would  have  gain'd  no  great  popularity. 
When  a  free  people  lye  under  any  grievance, 
or  apprehend  any  danger,  and  try  to  obtain 
their  prince's  confent  to  deliver  them  from, 
one  or  prevent  the  other ;  a  flat  refufal,  on 
his  part,  reduces  them  to  the  melancholy  al- 
ternative of  continuing  to  fubmit  to  one,  and 
to  ftand  expofed  to  the  other,  or  of  freeing 
themfelves  from  both,  without  his  confent ; 
which  can  hardly  be  done  by  means  very 
confiftent  with  his  and  their  common  inte- 
reft.  King  Charles  was  too  wife  to  pufh 
the  nation  to  fuch  an  extremity.  He  refu- 
fed  what  his  parliament  prefs'd  on  him,  in 
the  manner  and  on  the  principle  they  prefs'd 
it ;  but  then  his  refufal  was  follow'd  by  ex- 
pedients >  which  vary'd  the  manner,  and  yet 
might  have  been  managed  fo  as  to  produce 
the  effed: ;  and  which  feem'd  to  fave,  rather 
than  actually  faved,  the  principle.  Numbers 
concur'd,  at  that  time,  in  avowing  the  prin- 
ciple j  and  the  tefts  had  made  many  perfons 
think  religion  fafe  ;  as  the  king's  offers  made 
them  think  it  no  fault  of  his,  if  it  was  not 
made  fafer.  The  council  had  prepared  fome 
expedients  ;  and  the  limitations,  and  other 
provifions  againft  a  popifh  fucceffor,  propofed 

diredtly 
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directly  from  the  throne  by  the  chancellor 
in  1679,  went  a  great  way  towards   binding 
the  hands  of  fuch   a  fucceffor,  and   lodging: 
the  power,  taken  from  him,  in  the  parliament. 
But  the  fcheme  of  expedients,  debated  in  the 
Oxford  parliament,  was  a  real  exclufion  from 
every   thing,  but   the  title   of  king.      The 
firft  article  banifh'd  the  duke  of  York,  du- 
ring his  life,  to  the  diftance  of  500  miles 
from    England,  Scotland  and   Ireland  5  and 
the  tenth,  to  mention  no  more,  excluded  him 
ipfo  facto,  if  he  came  into  any  of  thefe  king- 
doms ;  directed  that  he  mould  fufter,  in  this 
cafe,  as  by  the  former  bill,   and  that  the  fo- 
vereignty  mould  veil  forthwith  in  the  regent  > 
that  is,  in  the  princefs  of  Orange.     Surely 
this  was  not  to  vote  the  lyon  in  the  lobby 
into  the  houfe.     It  would  have  been  to  vote 
him  out  of  the  houfe,  and  lobby  both,  and 
only  to  fuffer  him  to  be  call'd  lyon  {till.     I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  refinements,  urged 
by  fir  William  Jones  and  others  againft  this 
fcheme  ;  but  I  know  that  men  run  into  er- 
rors from  both  extremes  -,  from  that  of  feeing 
too  much,  as  well  that  of  feeing  too  Kttle ; 
and  that  the  moft  fubtle  refiners  are  apt  to 
mifs  the  true  point  of  political  wifdom,  which 
confifts  in  diitinguifhing  juftly  between  what 
is  abfolutely  beft  in  fpeculation,  and  what  is 
the  beft  of  things  practicable   in  particular 
conjunctures.     The  fcheme,  no  doubt,    was 
built  on  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  and  was  liable 
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to    many    inconveniencies,    difficulties   and 
dangers ;  but   ftill  it   was  the  utmoft,  that 
could  be  hoped  for  at  that  moment;  and 
the   fingle    confideration,    one  would  think, 
fhould  have  been  this ;  whether,  united  un- 
der fuch  an  adl  of  parliament,  they  would 
not  have  oppofed  the  fucceffion  of  the  duke 
of  York,  with  lefs  inconveniency,  lefs  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  than  difunited,  and  with 
the  laws  againft  them.     The  truth  is,  that 
as    there   were   men   at   this   time  defirous- 
that  the  king  fhould  be  on  defperate  terms 
with  his   parliament,  becaufe  they  were  fo 
themfelves ;  in  like  manner,  there  were  o- 
thers,  who  delired,  for  a  reafon  of  the  fame 
nature,    that   the  parliament  fhould  be  on 
defperate  terms  with  the  king.    Thefe  where 
factious  interefts,  and  they  prevail'd  againft 
the   national  intereft ;   which  required  that 
the  king  fhould  be  feparated  at  any  rate  from 
his  brother,  inflead  of  being  united  to  him 
by  a  fear  made  common  to  both.     But  the 
dye   was  thrown  ;  and  the  leaders   of  the 
whig-party  were  refolved  J  "  to  let  all  lye  in 
"  confufion,  rather  than  hearken  to  any  thing, 
c<  befides  the   exclufion."      Obftinacy    pro- 
voked obftinacy.     The  king  grew  obftinate, 
and  fevere  too,  againft   his    natural  eafinefs 
and  former  clemency  of  temper.     The  tory 
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party  grew  as  obftinate,  and  as  furious  on 
their  fide,  according  to  a  natural  tendency 
in  the  difpoiition  of  all  parties  ;  and  thus 
the  nation  was  deliver'd  over,  on  the  death 
of  king  *  Charles  "  a  la  fottife  de  fon  frere  ; 
"  to  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  his  brother. " 

It  was  this  folly  and  madnefs  however, 
that  cured  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  party.  As 
the  common  danger  approach'd,  the  im- 
preffions  of  terror,  which  it  made,  increafed. 
Whig  and  tory  then  felt  them  alike,  and  were 
brought  by  them,  as  drunken  men  fometimes 
are,  to  their  fenfes.  The  events  of  king 
James's  reign,  and  the  fteps,  by  which  the 
revolution  was  brought  about,  are  fo  recent 
and  fo  well  known,  that  I  mall  not  defcend 
into  any  particular  mention  of  them.  A  few 
general  remarks  on  the  behaviour  of  this 
prince,  and  on  the  behaviour  of  parties,  in 
his  reign,  and  at  the  revolution,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  wind  up  the  hiftory  of  whig  and 
tory,  and  to  prove  what  I  have  fo  often  affert- 
ed,  that  both  fides  purged  themfelves,  on  this 
great  occafion,  of  the  imputations  laid  to 
their  charge  by  their  adverfaries  ;  that  the 
proper  and  real  diftinction  of  the  two  parties 
expired  at  this  asra,  and  that  although  their 
ghofts  have  continued  to  haunt  and  divide 
us  fo  many  years  afterwards,  yet  there  neither 
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is,  nor  can  be  any  divifion  of  parties  at  this 
time,  reconcileable  with  common  fenfe,  and 
common  honefty,  among  thofe,  who  are 
come  on  the  ftage  of  the  world,  under  the 
prefent  conftitution  ;  except  thofe  of  church- 
men and  diflenters  3  thofe  of  court  and  coun- 
try. 

The  behaviour  and  condud:  of  king  James 
the  fecond  would  be  fufficient,  if  there  was 
no  other  inftance,  and  there  are  thoufands, 
to  fhew  that  as  ftrong  prejudices,  however 
got,  are  the  parents,  fo  a  weak  under ftanding 
is  the   nurfe  of  bigotry,  and  injuftice,  and 
violence    and    cruelty   its    offspring.     This 
prince   was  above  fifty,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne.     He  had  great  experience  of  all 
kinds  y    particularly   of  the  temper  of  this 
nation,  and  of  the  impofiibility  to  attempt 
introducing   popery,  without  hazarding  his 
crown.     But  his  experience  profited  him  not* 
His  bigotry  drew  falfe  concluflons  from  it. 
He  flatter'd  himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
play  parties  againft  one  another,  better  than 
his  brother  had  done  5  (which,  by  the  way* 
was  the  leaft  of  his  little  talents  )  and   to 
compleat  his  defigns  by  an  authority,   which 
was  but  too  well   eftablifh'd.     He   pafs'd,  I 
think,  for  a  fincere  man.     Perhaps,  he  was 
fo  ;  and  he  fpoke  always  with  great  emphafis 
of  the  word  of  a  king ;  and  yet  never  was 
the  meaneft  word  fo  fcandalouily  broken  as 
his.     In  the  debate  in  1678,  about  the  teft, 
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when  he  got  a  provifo  put  in  for  excepting 
himfelf,  it  has  been  advanced  in  print,  and 
not  denied  that  I  know  of,  that  fpeaking  with 
£  "  great  earneftnefs  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  folemnly  protefted  that  whatever 
his  religion  might  be,  it  mould  only  be  a 
private  thing  between  god  and  his  own 
M  foul  -,  and  that  no  effect  of  it  fhould  ever 
"  appear  in  the  government."  At  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  in  council  firft,  and 
after  that  in  full  parliament,  in  the  face  of 
the  nation,  he  made  the  ftrongeft  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  conftitution  in  church 
and  ftate,  and  took  the  moft  folemn  engage- 
ments to  defend  and  fupport  it.  But  bigotry 
burft  thro'  all  thefe  cobwebs  ;  for  fuch  they 
are  to  men,  tranfported  by  a  religious  deliri- 
um, who  acquire  a  ftrength,  that  thofe,  who 
are  well,  have  not,  and  confcientioufly  break 
all  the  obligations  of  morality.  Thefe  admi- 
rable difpofitions  in  the  king  were  encoura- 
ged by  the  ftate,  in  which  his  brother  left 
and  he  found  the  nation,  and  by  the  com- 
plaifance  of  the  parliament,  which  he  call'd 
foon  after  his  acceffion.  They  were  con- 
firm'd,  and  he  was  determined  to  pull  off 
the  mafic  entirely,  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Ar  gyl. 
Biihop  Burnet  fpeaks  of  this  parliament 
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very  indecently,  and  I  think  very  untruly. 
They  were  neither  men  of  parts,  nor  es- 
tates, according  to  him.  Ihe  truth  is, 
that  the  circumftances,  under  which  we 
were  brought,  by  the  factious  proceedings 
of  both  parties,  in  the  late  reign,  for  and 
againft  the  court,  were  fuch  as  might  per- 
plex the  beft  parts,  and  puzzle  the  heads 
even  of  the  wifeft  men.  A  profefs'd,  zea- 
lous papift,  in  full  and  quiet  poiTeffion  of 
the  throne,  and,  inftead  of  any  provifion 
made,  or  any  meafures  taken  againft  him, 
the  notion  and  the  exercife  of  the  preroga- 
tive eftablifh'd  at  an  extravagant  height,  were 
fuch  circumftances,  as  laid  the  nation  almoft 
at  the  mercy  of  the  king.  They  therefore, 
who  were  the  moft  determined  not  to  part 
with  either  their  religion,  or  their  liberty, 
and  yet  had  more  to  lofe  in  the  fray  than 
doctor  Burnet,  might  be  willing  to  look 
round  them  ;  to  wait  opportunities ;  and  not 
undertake  rafhly  what  can  feldom  be  under- 
taken twice.  It  is  impoffible  to  believe  that 
their  confidence  in  the  king's  word  was  fuch 
as  they  affected.  But,  like  drowning  men,  who 
faw  nothing  elfe  to  catch  at,  they  caught 
at  a  ftraw.  The  duke  of  Monmouth's 
expedition  into  England  and  the  earl  of 
Argyl's  into  Scotland,  were  fo  far  from 
affording  the  nation  any  opportunity  of 
mending  their  condition,  that  the  declarati- 
on of  the  former  might  draw  fome  of  the 
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diffenters  to  his  ftandard,  as  it  did  ;  but  was 
calculated  to  drive  the  tory  party,  moft  of 
the  whigs,  and  in  fhort  the  bulk  of  the 
people  from  him.  The  declaration  of  the 
latter  was  founded  in  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant ;  and  gave  fo  much  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  a  revival  of  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, and  a  renewal  of  the  fame  tyranny 
was  intended,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it  had 
no  better  an  effect  j  though  we  lament  the 
fate  of  a  worthy  and  gallant  man,  whofe 
crime  was  refufing  a  teft,  that  fhould  never 
have  been  impofed  on  proteftants  and  free- 
men, and  who  had  been  driven  into  thefe 
extreme  refolutions  by  a  feries  of  unjuft 
and  tyrannical  ufage. 

Thus  were  thefe  invafions,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  favourable  in  fome 
refpecls  to  the  deiigns  of  king  James. 
They  fortified,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the 
jealoufies  and  fears,  which  had  a  few  years 
before  form'd  the  tory  party ;  and  difpofed 
them,  by  confequence  at  leafl,  to  keep  mea- 
fures  and  not  break  with  the  king.  They 
gave  him  the  pretence,  which  he  feized  very 
readily,  of  raifing  and  keeping  up  a  ftanding 
army.  But,  in  the  event,  they  forwarded 
our  deliverance  from  all  the  dangers,  to 
which  we  were  expofed,  under  his  govern- 
ment, by  precipitating  his  attempts  againft 
our  religion  and  liberty.  The  fame  day, 
that  the  news  of  the  invafion  in  Scotland 
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was  communicated  to  the  parliament  here, 
the  commons  voted  that  great  revenue,  which 
they  gave  him,  and  gave  him  for  life.     Af- 
ter thefe  invafions  were  over,  they  voted  a 
fupply,  which  was  intended  for  the  charge 
of  maintaining  the  additional  forces.     They 
offer'd  to  pafs  a  law  for  indemnifying  his 
popifh   officers  from  the  penalty  they  had 
incur'd  -y  and  to  capacitate  fuch  others  as  he 
fhould  name   in  a  lift  to  be  given  to  the 
houfe.     In  fhort,  they  fuffer'd  themfelves  to 
be  drawn  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ;  but 
there  they  ftop'd.     They  would  neither  give 
him  the  whole  fupply  of  i,2oo,oool.  which 
he  anVd,  nor  fanftify,  by  the  authority  of 
parliament,  the    practice    of   keeping  up  a 
ftanding  army  in  time    of   peace;    but  re- 
jected the  words    moved    for  that  purpofe. 
They  would  neither  repeal  the  teft  and  penal 
laws ;  nor  fubmit  to  his  difpenfing,  or  fuf- 
pending,    which    was  in    effect  a  repealing 
power  -j  that  is,  they  would  not  caft  them- 
felves  headlong   down    the  precipice  -,    and 
becaufe  they  would  not,  he  quarrel'd  with 
them,    loft   the  700,0001,  they  had  voted, 
rather  then  fuffer  them  to  fit  any  longer  ;  and 
never  met  them  more. 

Things  haften'd  now  to  a  decifion.  The 
king's  defigns  were  openly  avow'd  and  def- 
perately  pufh'd.  The  church  of  England 
oppofed  them,  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 
The  diffenters  were  cajoled  by  the  court  -% 
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and  they,  who  had  been  ready  to  take  arms 
againft  king  Charles,  becaufe  he  was  un- 
willing to  exclude  his  brother,  and  who  had 
taken  arms  againft  this  prince,  iince  he  was 
on  the  throne,  became  abettors  of  his  ufur- 
pations.  It  were  eafy  to  prove  this,  even  by 
bifhop  Burnet's  account,  as  much  as  that  is 
foften'd  ;  and  if  the  excufes,  which  have 
been  made  for  their  filence  againft  popery  in 
this  critical  moment,  or  for  their  approving 
and  encouraging  the  exercife  of  a  difpenling 
power,  are  to  be  received,  one  may  under- 
take to  excufe,  on  the  fame  principles  of  rea- 
foning,  all  thofe  inftances  of  mifcondudt  in 
the  church  party,  which  I  have  prefumed  to 
cenfure  fo  freely.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe 
excufes  are  frivolous.  I  could  quote  fome, 
that  are  even  burlefque.  Let  us  reverence 
truth  therefore,  and  condemn  the  diffenters 
as  frankly,  on  this  occafion,  as  we  have  con- 
demn^ the  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land on  others. 

The  revolution  foon  followed.  Many  of 
the  moft  diftinguiuYd  tories,  fome  of  thofe, 
who  carried  higheft  the  doctrines  of  paftive 
obedience  and  non-refiftance,  were  engaged 
in  it  j  and  the  whole  nation  was  ripe  for  it. 
The  whigs  were  zealous  in  the  fame  caufe  ; 
but  their  zeal  was  not  fuch  as,  I  think,  it 
had  been  fome  years  before,  a  zeal  without 
knowledge  -,  I  mean,  that  it  was  better  tem- 
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per'd,  and  more  prudently  condu&ed.  Though 
the  king  was  not  the  better  for  his  experi- 
ence, parties  were.  Both  faw  their  errors. 
The  tories  ftop'd  fhort  in  the  purfuit  of  a 
bad  principle.  The  whigs  reform'd  the 
abufe  of  a  good  one.  Both  had  facrificed 
their  country  to  their  party.  Both  facrificed 
on  this  occafion,  their  party  to  their  country. 
When  the  tories  and  the  whigs  were  thus 
coalited,  the  latter  flood  no  longer  in  need 
of  any  adventitious  help.  If  they  did  not 
refufe  the  affiflance  of  thofe,  who  had  weak- 
en'd  their  caufe  more  by  the  jealoufies  and 
fears,  to  which  they  gave  both  occafion  and 
pretence,  than  they  had  ftrengthen'd  it  by 
their  numbers;  yet  they  fuffer'd  them  to 
have  no  influence  in  their  councils,  no  di- 
rection of  their  conduct.  The  caufe  of  li- 
berty was  no  longer  made  the  caufe  of  a 
party,  by  being  fet  on  fuch  a  bottom,  and 
pufh'd  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  one  party  alone 
approved.  The  revolution  was  plainly  de- 
fign'd  to  reftore  and  fecure  our  govern ment> 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  on  true  foundations ; 
and  whatever  might  happen  to  the  king, 
there  was  no  room  to  fufpedt  any  change  of 
the  conflitution.  There  were  fome,  indeed, 
concern'd  in  this  great  and  glorious  under- 
taking, who  had  obftinately  preferved,  or 
lightly  taken  up  the  republican  and  other 
whimfies,  that  reign'd  in  the  days  of  ufur- 
pation  and  confufion.     If  they  could  have 
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prevail'd,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  they 
did  not,  the  coalition  of  parties  had  been 
broken  5  and  inftead  of  a  revolution,  we 
might  have  had  a  civil  war  3  perhaps,  not 
even  that  fad  chance  for  our  religion  and 
liberty.  But  this  leaven  was  fo  near  worn 
out,  that  it  could  neither  corrupt,  nor  feem 
any  longer  to  corrupt  the  mafs  of  the  whig- 
party.  The  party  never  had  been  prefoyte- 
rians,  nor  republicans,  any  more  than  they 
had  been  quakers ;  any  more  than  the  tory 
party  had  been  papifts,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing their  averlion  to  popery,  they  were  un- 
deniably under  the  accidental  influence  of 
popifh  councils.  But  even  the  appearances 
were  now  rectified.  The  revolution  was  a 
fire,  which  purged  off"  the  drofs  of  both 
parties ;  and  the  drofs  being  purged  off,  they 
appeared  to  be  the  fame  metal,  and  anfwer'd 
the  fame  ftandard. 

I  shall  deliver  my  thoughts,  on  fome  o^ 
ther  occalion,  concerning  the  difputes,  that 
arofe  about  the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  after 
the  revolution ;  and  fhew,  if  I  do  not  very 
much  deceive  myfelf,  that  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  thence  againft  any  thing  I 
Jiave  advanced. 

I  am,  fir,  &c, 
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S  I  R, 


THE    flavifh  principles  of  paffive-obe- 
dience  and  non- refiftance,  which  had 
fculk'd  perhaps  in  fome  old  homily  before 
king  James  the  firft,  but  were  talk'd,  written 
jand  preaeh'd  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious 
reign,  and  in  thofe  of  his  three  fucceflors, 
were  renounced  at  the  revolution  by  the  laft 
of  the  feveral  parties,  who  declared  for  them. 
Not  only  the  laity,  but  the  clergy  embraced 
and  co-operated  in  the  deliverance,    which 
the  prince  of  Orange  brought  them.  Some 
of   our  prelates  join'd  to  invite  him   over. 
Their  brethren   refufed   to  fign   an    abhor- 
rence of  this  invitation.     The  univerlity  of 
Oxford  offer'd  him  their  plate,   and  affoci- 
ated  for   him   againft   their   king.     In  one 
word,    the  condudt   of  the  tories,    at  this 
crifis,    was  fuch  as   might  have  inclined   a 
man  to  think  they  had  never  held  refiftance 
unlawful,    but   had  only  differ'd    with    the 
whigs  about  the  degree  of  oppreffion,  or  of 
danger,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  wait,  in 
order  to  fanctify  refiftance.     Now,  it  may- 
appear  at  firft  a  little  ftrange  that  thefe  prin- 
ciples,   which   had   always    gone    hand    in 
hand  with  thofe  of  the  divine,    hereditary, 
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indefeafible  right  of  kings  that  were  juft  as 
well  founded  in  reafon,  in  fupport  of  which 
the  example  of  the  primitive  chriftians  might 
be  pompoufly  cited,  and  to  countenance  which 
fome  texts  of  the  bible  might  be  pioufly 
ftrain'd,  would  not  keep  their  hold,  and 
maintain  their  influence,  as  well  as  the  others. 
This  attachment  to  hereditary  right  will 
appear  the  more  ftrange,  if  we  confider  what 
regard  wras  fhewn,  at  this  time,  to  the 
difficulties  they,  who  had  pawn'd  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  for  the  principle,  would 
be  under,  when  they  came  to  concur  in 
eftabliming  a  fettlement  repugnant  to  it. 
That  great  and  folemn  refolution,  about  the 
abdication  of  king  James,  ,  and  the  vacan- 
cy of  the  throne,  might  have  been  exprefs'd 
in  terms  much  ftronger  and  plainer  than 
it  was.  1  have  heard  there  were  perfons, 
who  had  a  mind  it  fhould  be  fo ;  and  who, 
more  attach'd  to  the  honour,  that  is  the  hu- 
mour of  party,  than  to  the  national  intereft, 
in  this  great  event,  would  have  turn'd  this 
refolution,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  a  more  exprefs  appro- 
bation of  the  whig,  and  a  more  exprefs  con- 
demnation of  the  tory  tenets  and  conduct. 
But  a  wifer  and  honefter  confideration  pre- 
vail'd.  Inftead  of  erecting  the  new  government 
on  the  narrow  foundations  of  party  fyftems, 
the  foundations  of  it  were  laid  as  wide,  and 
made   as  comprehenlive,  as  they  could  be. 

No 
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No  man,  I  believe,  at  this  time,  thinks  that  the 
vote  afferted  too  little ;  and  furely  there  was  no 
colour  of  reafon  on  the  fide  of  thofe,  who  cavil 'd 
againft  it,  at  that  time,  for  afferting  too  much. 
The  difputes  about  the  words  abdicate, 
or  defert,  and  about  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  were  in  truth  fitter  for  a  fchool  than 
a  houfe  of  parliament,  and  might  have  been 
expected  in  fome  affembly  of  pedants,  where 
young  ftudents  exercifed  themfelves  in  dis- 
putation, but  not  in  fuch  an  auguft  affembly 
as  that  of  the  lords  and  commons,  met  in  fo- 
lemn  conference  upon  the  moil  important  oc- 
cafion.  The  truth  is  that  they,  who  form'd  the 
oppofition,  were  reduced  to  maintain  ftrange 
paradoxes  ->  ftranger,  in  my  opinion  than  moft 
of  thofe,  which  call:  fo  much  ridicule  on  the 
ftoics  of  old.  Thus,  for  inftance,  they  were 
forced  to  admit  that  an  opprefs'd  people  might 
feek  their  remedy  in  refiftance  ;  for  they  had 
fought  it  there  themfelves  -y  and  yet  they  op- 
pofed  making  ufe  of  the  only  remedy,  which 
could  effectually  fecure  them  againft  re- 
turns of  the  fame  oppreffion,  when  refif- 
tance  had  put  it  in  their  power,  as  oppreffion 
had  given  them  a  right  to  ufe  this  remedy. 
Surely  this  muft  appear  a  paradox,  and  a 
very  abfurd  one  too,  if  we  coniider  that 
refinance,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  is  the  mean, 
and  future  fecurity  the  end  5  and  that  the 
former  is  impertinent,  nay  wicked  in  the 
higheft   degree,    if   it  be   not   employ 'd  to 
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obtain  the  latter.  Thus  again,  the  fame  men 
declared  themfelves  willing  to  fecure  the  na- 
tion againft  the  return  of  king  James  to 
that  throne,  which  he  had  abdicated  ,  or, 
according  to  them,  deferted  ;  nay,  fome  of 
them  were  ready,  if  we  may  credit  the  a- 
necdotes  of  that  time,  to  proceed  to  fuch  ex- 
treme refolutions,  as  would  have  been  more 
effectual,  than  juftifiable  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind >  and  yet  they  could  not  prevail  on 
their  fcrupulous  confciences  to  declare  the 
throne  vacant.  They  had  concur'd  in  the 
vote,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  the  laws, 
liberties  and  religion  of  England  to  have  apa- 
pift  rule  over  the  kingdom.  King  James  had 
follow'd  the  pious  example  of  Sigismond, 
who,  not  content  to  lofe  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den himfelf  for  his  religion,  had  carried  his 
fon  away,  that  he  might  be  bred  a  papift, 
and  lofe  it  too  ,  and  yet  they  maintain'd, 
though  they  did  not  exprefly  name  him,  that 
if  the  throne  was  then,  or  mould  be  at  any 
time  vacant  of  the  father,  it  muft  be  re- 
puted inftantaneoufly  full  of  the  fon,  upon 
the  foundation  of  this  filly  axiom,  that  the 
king  never  dies.  According  to  this  law, 
and  thefe  politics,  king  James  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  to  the  twentieth  generation,  might 
have  continued  abroad,  a  race  of  royal 
exiles,  preferving  their  indefeafible  right  to 
govern,  but  debar'd  from  the  exercife  of  it ; 
whilft  the  nation  continued,  during  all  this 
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time,    from  century  to   century,   under  the 
dominion  of  regents,    with  regal  authority, 
but   without  any   regal   right  ;  an  excellent 
expedient  fure  to  keep  the  monarchy  in  an 
hereditary   fucceffion  !    But   there    remain'd 
none  better,  on  the  principles  of  thefe  men  ; 
fince  the  prince  of  Orange  had  committed 
the    fatal    overfight   of    neglecting   to   con- 
quer  the   nation.     His   fword  would   have 
cut   the  gordian    knot   of  hereditary  right, 
and   they   could  have   fubmitted   with  fafe 
confciences  to  a  conqueror.     But  to  give  the 
crown  to   a   prince,    though   they  had  put 
the  whole  adminiftration  into    his    hands ; 
which,  by  the  way,  was  high  treafon,  un- 
lefs  the  throne  was,    what  they  deny'd  it 
to  be,  actually  vacant ;  to  give   the  crown, 
I  fay,  to  a  prince,  who  would  not  take  it, 
when   it  was  in  his  power  to  take  it,  with- 
out  their  confent  ;  to  fettle  a  new  govern- 
ment by  agreement  and  compact,  when  the 
glorious   opportunity   of    eriabliihing    it   by 
force  and  conqueft  had  been  unhappily  loft  ; 
thefe    were    proportions,     to    which    they 
could  not  confent.     King  James  had  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws,  which  he  had 
promifed  over  and  over  and  fworn  to  main- 
tain.    He   had   fhewn   by  his   firft   efcape, 
when  nothing  was  more  impofed  on  him 
than  to  wait  the  refolution  of  a  free  par- 
liament, that  he  would  renounce  his  crown 

rather 
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rather  than  fubmit  to  fecure  effectually  the 
obfervation  of  thefe  laws.      He   had   made 
a   fecond  efcape,    which  was    voluntary  as 
well  as  the  firft,  and  made  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple,   againft  the  intreaties  of  his    friends, 
and  the   inftigations   of    the    fame    council 
as  had  directed  his  former  conduct,  and  on 
a  letter  from  the  queen,  claiming  his  pro- 
mife  to  do  fo.      Notwithstanding  all  thefe 
reafons,  they,    who   maintained  the   heredi- 
tary right  of  our  kings,  reduced  themfelves, 
and  would   have  reduced  their  country,  to 
the  abfurd  neceffity  of  altering  the  consti- 
tution, under  pretence  of  preferving  it.     No 
king,  except  a  Stuart,  was  to  reign  over 
us.     But  we  might  eftablifh  a  doge,  a  lord 
archon,  a  regent ;  and  thus  thefe  warm  af- 
fertors    of  monarchy,  refilling  to   be  flaves, 
contended  to   be  republicans.     Many  more 
paradoxes  of  equal  extravagance  might  be 
cited,    which    were    advanced    directly,    or 
which  refulted  plainly,  from  the  arguments 
employ 'd   on  one   fide  of   the  queftion   in 
thofe   difputes.     But   the   inftances    I   have 
cited  may  fuffice  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  and 
may  ferve  to  fhew  that  although  difficulties, 
hard  to  folve  in  fpeculation,  or  to  remove 
in  practice,  will  arife  in  the  purfuit  of  the 
molt   rational   principles  ;    yet   fuch   abfur- 
dities  as  thefe  can  never  arife,  except  from 
the  mod  irrational,    and  always  mult  arife 
from  fuch. 

If 
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If  the  perfons,  who  maintain'd  this  divine, 
hereditary,  indefeaiible   right  of  our  kings, 
had  thought  fit  to  drop  thefe  principles,  when 
they  laid  afide  thofe  of  pafiive  obedience  and 
non-refiftance,  and  no  tolerable  reafon  can 
be    given   why   they   did  not,  their  conduct 
would  have  been  confident  and  uniform  on 
this    great    occafion  ;    and  this    confiftency 
and  uniformity  would  have  been  productive 
of  great  good,  by  taking  away  at  once  even 
the  appearances  of  all  political  divifion  in 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.     But  whilft  they  la- 
bour'd  to  reconcile  their  prefent  conduct  to 
their  antient  fyilem,  they  were  true  to  neither. 
They  had  gone  much  farther  than  this  would 
allow,  and  then  they  refufed  to  go  as  far  as 
the  other  required,  in  order  to  be  fafe,  and 
therefore  in  order  to  be  juftify'd.     They  loft 
every  kind  of  merit ;  the  chimerical  merit  of 
adhering  to  a   fet  of   filly   principles  -,    the 
real  merit  of  facrificing  their  prejudices  to  the 
compleat  deliverance  of  their  country  from 
the  recent  danger   of   popery  and  arbitrary 
power.     Nay,  they  did  worfe  ;  for  the  mii- 
chievous  confequences  of  their  conduit  were 
not  hurtful  to  them  alone,  and  at  that  time 
alone,  but  to  the  public,  and  even  down  to 
thefe  times.     They  furnifh'd  pretence  to  fac- 
tions, who  kept  up  a  divifion  under  the  old 
names,  when  the  differences  were  really  ex- 
tinguifh'd   by  the  conduct  of  both  parties  -, 
becaufe   the   conduit  of   both   parties    was 

no 
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no  longer  conformable  to  the  principles 
imputed  to  them.  The  tories  had  no  longer 
any  pretence  of  fearing  the  defigns  of  the 
whigs  ;  fince  the  whigs  had  fufficiently 
purged  themfelves  from  all  fufpicion  of  re- 
publican views,  by  their  zeal  to  continue 
monarchical  government,  and  of  latitudi- 
narian  fchemes  in  point  of  religion,  by  their 
ready  concurrence  in  preferving  our  ecelefi- 
aftical  eftabliihment,  and  by  their  infifting  on 
nothing  farther,  in  favour  of  the  diffenters, 
than  that  indulgence,  which  the  church  was 
moft  willing  to  grant.  The  whigs  had  as  little 
pretence  of  fearing  the  tories  ;  fince  the 
tories  had  purged  themfelves,  in  the  moft 
fignal  manner,  from  all  fufpicion  of  favour- 
ing popery,  or  arbitary  power,  by  the  vigo- 
rous refiftance  they  made  to  both.  They 
had  engaged,  they  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
revolution,  and  they  were  fully  determined 
againft  the  return  of  king  James.  The 
real  eflences  of  whig  and  tory  were  thus 
deftroy'd  -,  but  the  nominal  were  preferved, 
and  have  done  fince  that  time  a  good  part  of 
the  mifchief,  which  the  real  did  before. 
The  oppofition  made  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  crown  brought  this  about.  An  overcu- 
rious  enquiry  into  the  motives  of  this  oppo- 
fition would  be  a  talk  too  invidious  for  me 
to  undertake.  Something  however  may  be 
faid  upon  it.  We  may  fay  in  general,  with- 
out offence.,    that  private  ambition  mingled 
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itfelf  early   in   the  great  and  national   con- 
cerns of  the  revolution  ;  and  that  it  did  fo 
more,  as  the  profpect  of  a  new  fettlement, 
and  of  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
approach;d.     Expectations  were  raifed  ;  dis- 
appointments  were  given,  or  forefeen  -,  and 
a  variety  of  motives  of  the  fame  kind  began 
to    influence    very    ftrongly  the   conduct  of 
the   principal  actors.     Some  endeavour' d  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  their  future  fortune 
by  demonftrations  of  a  perfonal  attachment 
to   the   prince ;    which    were  carried  on,  I 
doubt  a  little  too  independently  of  the  re- 
gard  due  to  their  country,  in  fome  cafes  ; 
particularly,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  that  of  the 
declaration    of    rights,    of  which    we    may 
pronounce,    and  experience   will  juftify  us, 
that  it  was  too  loofe,  too  imperfect,  and  no- 
thing lefs  than  proportionable  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occafion,  and  the  favourable  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  conjuncture.  Others  there 
were,  who  imagined  that  the  morteft  and 
fureft  way  for  them  to  take,  in  purluit  of  the 
fame  view,  was  to  make  themfelves  confider- 
able  by  oppoiition,  to  form  a  party,  and  main- 
tain a  ftruggle  for  perfonal  power,  under  the 
pretence  and  umbrage   of  principle.     This 
was,    without  doubt,    the  motive  of   fome 
particular  leading  men,  and  could   not  be, 
at   leaft   at   firft,    the   motive    of   numbers. 
But  there  was  another  motive,  which  eafily 
became  that   of  numbers,    becaufe  it   arole 
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out  of  a  fund  common  to  all  men,  the  per- 
verfity  of  human  nature,  according  to  an  ob- 
fervation  made  in  one  of  thefe  letters.  Whilft 
the  event  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  expe- 
dition was  undecided,  men  remain'd  under 
the  full  influence  of  their  fears,  which  had 
determined  them  to  acl:  againft  their  pre- 
judices. But  when  the  revolution  was  fecure 
and  thefe  fears  were  calm'd,  thefe  prejudi- 
ces refumed,  in  fome  degree,  their  for- 
mer power,  and  the  more  for  being  revived 
and  encouraged  by  men  of  reputation  and 
authority,  who  argued  for  fome,  and  might 
as  reafonably  have  argued  for  all  the  errors, 
in  contradiction  to  which  moft  of  them  had 
acted,  nay,  and  were  ready  to  acl:.  With 
fuch  views,  and  by  fuch  means,  were  many 
brought,  at  this  time,  to  entangle  themfelves 
in  a  maze  of  inextricable  abfurdities.  Had 
they  own'd  candidly  and  fairly  that  their 
principles,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  whigs, 
were  carried  too  high  in  the  former  difputes 
of  parties,  and  that  thefe  principles  could  not 
be  true,  fince  they  found  themfelves  actually 
in  a  fituation,  wherein  it  was  not  pofiible  to 
acl:  agreeably  to  them  without  manifeft  abfur- 
dity,  the  diftinclion,  as  well  as  the  diffe- 
rence, of  whig  and  tory  had  been  at  an  end. 
But  contrary  meafures  produced  a  contrary 
effect.  They  kept  up  the  appearances,  and 
they  could  keep  up  no  more,  of  a  whig 
and  a  tory  party,  and  with  thefe  appear- 
ances 
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ances  a  great  part  of  the  old  animofity. 
The  two  names  were  founded  about  the 
nation  ;  and  men,  who  faw  the  fame  en- 
figns  flying,  were  not  wife  enough  to  per- 
ceive, or  not  honeft  enough  to  own,  that 
the  fame  caufe  was  no  longer  concern'd ; 
but  lifted  themfelves  on  either  fide,  as  their 
prejudices  at  firft,  and  their  inclinations,  or 
other  motives,  which  arofe  in  the  progrefs 
of  their  contefts,  directed  them  afterwards  ; 
whigs  very  often  under  the  tory  ftandard ; 
tories  very  often  under  the  whig  ftandard. 

This  general  reprefentation,  which  I  have 
made  of  the  ftate  of  parties  at  the  revolu- 
tion, is,  1  am  verily  perfuaded,  exactly  juft ; 
and  it  might  be  fupported  by  many  particu- 
lar proofs,  which  I  chufe  rather  to  fuggeft, 
than  to  mention.  But  if  any  doubt  remains, 
let  us  analyfe  the  feveral  parties  of  that  time 
a  little  more,  reduce  them  to  their  firft  and 
real  principles,  and  then  pronounce  whether 
we  find  the  whig,  or  the  tory  party  fubfift- 
ing  among  them. 

In  the  firft  place  then,  there  was  a  party, 
that  concur'd  in  making  the  new  fettlement;  a 
party,  that  prevail'd  in  parliament,  and  was 
by  much  the  majority  of  the  nation  out 
of  it.  Were  the  whigs  this  majority  ?  Was 
this  party  a  whig  party  ?  No  man  will 
prefume  to  affirm  fo  notorious  an  untruth. 
The  whigs  were  far  from  being  this  majority, 
and  king  James  muft  have  died  on  the 
throne,    if  the  tories  had  not   concur'd   to 
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place  the  prince  of  Orange  there,  in  his 
ftead.  Was  this  party  a  tory  party  then  ? 
Certainly  no.  The  whigs  had  been  zealous 
in  the  fame  caufe,  and  had  contributed  to 
make  it  fuccefsful  by  their  temper,  as  well 
as  their  zeal ;  by  waiting  the  time  of  the  to- 
nes, or  rather  the  maturity  of  the  conjunc- 
ture, and  by  moderating  their  principles  and 
their  conduct,  in  favour  of  that  coalition, 
without  which  the  revolution  could  have 
fucceeded  no  more  than  the  exclufion  did. 
We  find  then  here  neither  a  whig,  nor  a 
tory  party  ;  for  in  coalitions  of  this  kind, 
w7here  two  parties  are  melted,  as  it  were, 
into  one,  neither  of  them  can  be  faid,  with 
truth  and  propriety,  to  exift. 

There  was  another  party  directly  oppa- 
ilte  to  this  -,  a  certain  number  of  men,  on 
whom  the  original  taint,  tranfmitted  down 
from  king  James  the  firft,  remain'd  ftill  in 
the  full  ftrength  of  its  malignity.  Thefe 
men  adhered  to  thofe  principles,  in  the  na- 
tural fenfe  and  full  extent  of  them,  which 
the  tories  had  profefs'd.  But  yet,  the  tories 
having  renounced  thefe  principles,  or  diftin- 
guiuYd  themfelves  out  of  any  obligation  to 
obferve  them,  this  inconfiderable  faction 
could  not  be  deem'd  the  tory  party,  but 
received  the  name  of  Jacobite  with  more 
propriety. 

Two  other  parties  there  were  at  this  time, 
form'd  on  one  common  principle,  but  widely 

different 
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different  however,    by  the   different  confe- 
quences  they  drew  from  it.     The  principle 
I  mean  is  that  contain'd  in   the  diftinction 
of  a  king  de  jure,  and  a  king  de  facto.     The 
famous  flatute  of   Henry   the  feventh  au- 
thorifed    this  diftincton.      The  ftatute  was 
defign'd  principally,  no  doubt,    for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fubjects,  that  they  might  be 
fafe,    whichever    fide    prevailed  in    an    age, 
when  the  epidemical  folly    of  fighting   for 
different  pretenders  had  fpilt  oceans  of  blood 
on  the  fcaffold,  as  well  as  in"  the  field  ->  and 
yet  the  flatute  was  defign'd  for  the  fervice 
of   kings  de  facto  too,    and  particularly  of 
Henry  the  feventh.     The  author  of  here- 
ditary right  afferted   would  have   us  believe 
otherwife ;    and  yet  furely  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  this,  that  if  king  Henry 
the  feventh's  right  had  been  as  unqueftionable 
as  he  fuppofes,  and  I  prefume  to  deny  that 
it  was,  yet  he  would  have  been  declared  a 
king  de  facto  only,  if  the  intrigues  of  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  the  faction  of 
York  had  fucceeded  ,  and  confequently  this 
provifion  for  the  fafety  of  his  adherents,  in 
that  poffible  contingency,    gave  ftrength  to 
him,  as  it  would  have  given  ftrength  to  any 
other  prince,     whilft  it   attach'd   his   adhe- 
rents to  him  by  the  apparent  fecurity  it  pro- 
vided ;  for  this  author  contends  that  it  did 
not  eftablifh  a  real  fecurity,  and  advifes  us 
to  fuipend  our  judgment  on  the  validity  of 

this 
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thi/s  ftatute,  till  we  fee  what  the  opinion  of 
parliament,  or  the  judges,  may  be,  when- 
ever a  king  de  jure  fhall  difpoffefs  a  king  de 
facto.     He  refers  us  ad  calendas  groscas. 

But  there  are  two  obfervations  to  be  made 
to  our  prefent  purpofe  on  this  ftatute,  which 
feem  to  me  natural  and  plain.  Firft,  it  con- 
founds in  effect  the  very  diftinction  it  feems 
to  make ;  fince  it  fecures  alike,  and,  by  fe- 
curing  alike,  authorizes  alike  thofe,  who 
adhere  to  the  king  de  jure,  and  thofe,  who 
adhere  to  the  king  de  facto,  provided  they 
adhere  to  the  king  in  poffeflion.  Secondly,  it 
was  contrived  to  hinder  people,  according  to 
my  lord  Bacon's  fenfe  of  it,  "  from  bufying 
<c  themfelves  in  prying  into  the  king's  title, 
<c  and  that  fubjects  might  not  trouble  them- 
"  felves  with  enquiries  into  the  juftnefs  of  the 
"  king's  title,  or  quarrel."  Now,  upon  the 
foundation  of  this  diftinction,  and  this  fta- 
tute, thus  underftood,  they,  who  demur'd  on 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  at  the  revolution, 
might  plaufibly,  though  I  think  very  unrea- 
fonably,  refolve  neither  to  vote,  nor  act  them- 
felves againft  thofe  maxims  and  principles, 
which  they  had  entertain'd  and  profefs'd,  as 
maxims  of  law,  and  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  yet  refolve  to  fubmit  iincerely, 
and  adhere  faithfully  to  a  new  eftabliihment, 
when  it  was  once  made.  But  the  other  of 
the  two  parties  I  mention'd  drew  from  the 
fame  principle,  of  diftinguifhing  between  a 

king 
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king  de  facto,  and  a  king  de  jure,  a  very 
different  conclufion.  They  acknowledged 
one  king,  and  held  their  allegiance  ftill  due 
to  another.  They  bound  themfelves  by  oath 
to  preferve  a  fettlement,  which  they  pre- 
tended themfelves  in  confcience  obliged  to 
fubvert.  This  was  to  juftify  perfidy,  to 
fanctify  perjury,  to  remove  the  facred  boun- 
daries of  right  and  wrong,  and,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  to  teach  mankind  to  call  good  evil, 
and  evil  good. 

Such  were  the  three  divifions,  into  which 
men  broke  at  the  revolution,  in  oppofing 
the  fettlement  then  made ;  whilft  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  concur'd  in  it,  and  whig 
and  tory  form'd  in  reality  but  one  party. 
The  firft  of  thefe  divifions  continued,  and 
became  a  faction  in  the  ftate  ,  but  made  no 
profelytes,  and  was  worn  out  by  time.  The 
principle  of  the  fecond  was  wrong  ;  but  it 
could  not  be  reputed  dangerous,  whilft  it 
lafted,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  built  on  fo 
narrow  and  flippery  a  foundation,  that  it  did 
not  continue  long  in  force.  I  may  be  more 
bold  in  afferting  this,  fince  if  we  look  back 
to  the  aera  of  the  revolution,  and  to  the 
times,  which  follow'd,  we  mail  find  among 
thofe,  who  voted  for  a  regent,  not  a  king,  on 
the  abdication  of  king  James,  fome  illus- 
trious perfons,  who  ferved  king  William 
faithfully,  who  adhered  inviolably  to  our  new 
eflabliihment,   and   who   have   been  diftin- 

guifh'd 
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guifh'd  friends  of  the  fucceflion,  that  hath 
now  taken  place.  That  there  have  been  per- 
fons,  who  deferved  to  be  rank'd  under  the 
third  head,  is  too  notorious  to  be  deny'd  ; 
but  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  this  divifion  ha$h 
confuted  always  of  a  flux  body.  On  oiie 
hand,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  believe  that  any 
number  of  men  fhould  be  fo  harden'd,  as  to 
avow  to  themfelves,  and  to  one  another,  the 
a&ing  and  perfifting  to  a&  on  a  principle  fo 
repugnant  to  every  notion  and  fentiment,  that 
harbour  in  the  breafts  of  focial  creatures.  On 
the  other,  we  know  how  the  fallies  and  tran- 
fports  of  party,  on  fome  occafions,  can  hur- 
ry even  reafonable  men  to  act  on  the  moft 
abfurd,  and  honeft  men  to  act  on  the  moft 
ufijuftifiable  principles,  or  both  one  and  the 
other  on  no  principle  at  all,  according  as  the 
object,  which  the  prevailing  paffion  prefents 
to  them,  directs.  This  hath  been  the  cafe 
of  many,  fince  the  revolution,  and  there  are 
fome  of  all  fides,  1  believe,  ftill  alive,  fure  I 
am  that  there  were  fome  a  few  years  ago, 
who  know  that  no  fide  is  abfolutely  unex- 
ceptionable in  this  refpedt. 


I  am,  fir,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    IX. 

SIR, 

BUT   whatever  the  ftate  of  parties  was 
*■*  at  the  revolution,  and  for  fome  time  af- 
terwards, the  fettlement  made  at  that  time 
having  continued,  that  ftate  of  parties  hath 
changed  gradually,  tho'  flowly,  and  hath  re- 
ceived   at    length,    according  to  the  necef- 
fary    courfe    of   things,    a    total    alteration. 
This    alteration    would    have    been    fooner 
wrought,  if  the  attempt  I  have  mention'd, 
to    defend   principles  no   longer  defenfible, 
had  not  furnifh'd  the  occafion  and  pretence 
to  keep  up  the  appearances  of  a  tory,  and  a 
whig  party.     Some  of  thofe,  who  had  been 
call'd  tories,  furnifh'd  this  pretence.     They, 
who  had  been  call'd  whigs,  feized  and  im- 
proved it.     The  advantages  to  one  fide,  the 
difadvantages  to  the  other,  the  mifchiefs  to 
the  whole,  which  have  enfued,  I  need  not 
deduce.    It  fhall  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  thefe 
appearances  were  the  more  eafy  to  be  kept  up, 
becaufe  feveral  men,  who  had  flood  confpi- 
cuous  in  oppofition  to  one  another  before  the 
revolution,  continued  an  oppofition,  though 
not  the  fame,  afterwards.    Frefh  provocations 
were  daily  given,  and  frefh  pretences  for  di- 
vifion  daily  taken.     Thefe  contefts  were  pre- 
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fent;  they  recalled  thofe,  that  had  paft  in 
the  time  of  king  Charles  the  fecond ; 
and  both  fides  forgot  that  union,  which 
their  common  danger  and  their  common 
intereft  had  form'd  at  the  revolution.  Old 
reproaches  were  renew'd,  new  ones  invent- 
ed, againft  the  party  call'd  whigs,  when 
they  were  as  complaifant  to  a  court  as  e- 
ver  the  tories  had  been ;  againft  the  party 
call'd  tories,  when  they  were  as  jealous  of 
public  liberty,  and  as  frugal  of  public  mo- 
ney, as  ever  the  whigs  had  been.  Danger 
to  the  church,  on  one  fide,  and  danger  to 
the  ftate,  on  the  other,  were  apprehended 
from  men,  who  meant  no  harm  to  either; 
for  though  diffenters  mingled  themfelves  on 
one  fide,  and  Jacobites  on  the  other,  and 
notwithstanding  the  leanings  of  parties  in 
favour  of  thofe,  by  whom  they  were  abet- 
ted ;  yet  is  it  a  certain  truth,  that  the  Strug- 
gle was  in  the  main  for  power,  not  prin- 
ciple ;  and  that  there  was  no  formal  defign 
laid,  on  one  fide,  to  deftroy  the  church,  nor, 
on  the  other,  the  ftate.  The  cavils,  which 
may  be  made,  and  the  facts,  which  may  be 
cited,  fome  of  older,  and  fome  of  frefher 
date,  againft  what  hath  been  here  faid,  do 
not  efcape  me.  Men  of  knowledge,  and  of 
cool  and  candid  thought,  will  anfwer  one, 
and  account  for  the  other,  without  my  help  s 
and  I  cannot  refolve,  for  the  fake  of  the 
paffionate,  nor  even  of  the  ignorant,  to  de- 
icend  upon  this  fubjed  into  a  greater  detail. 
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I  pass  to  that,  which  Is  clofer  to  my 
prefent  purpofe,  and  of  more  immediate 
ufe  -y  and  I  fay  that  as  the  natural  difpo- 
fitions  of  men  are  alter'd  and  form'd  into 
different  moral  characters  by  education,  fo 
the  fpirit  of  a  conftitution  of  government, 
which  is  confirm'd,  improved  and  ftrength- 
en'd  by  the  courfe  of  events,  and  efpeci- 
ally  by  thofe  of  fruitlefs  oppofition,  in  a  long 
tract  of  time,  will  have  a  proportionable  in- 
fluence on  the  reafoning,  the  fentiments,  and 
the  conduct  of  thofe,  who  are  fubject  to  it. 
A  different  fpirit  and  contrary  prejudices 
may  prevail  for  a  time.  But  the  fpirit 
and  principles  of  the  conftitution  will  pre- 
vail at  laft.  If  one  be  unnatural,  and  the 
other  abfurd,  and  that  is  the  cafe  in  many 
governments,  a  vigorous  exercife  of  power, 
iignal  regards,  fignal  punifhments,  and  va- 
riety of  other  fecondary  means,  which  in 
fuch  conftitution s  are  never  wanting,  will 
however  maintain,  as  long  as  they  are  em- 
ploy'd,  both  the  fpirit  and  the  principles. 
But  if  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  a  con- 
ftitution be  agreeable  to  nature,  and  the 
true  ends  of  government,  which  is  the  cafe 
of  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  britifh 
government,  they  want  no  fuch  means  to 
make  them  prevail.  They  not  only  flourifti 
without  them,  but  they  would  fade  and  dye 
away   with  them.     As  liberty  is  nourifh'd 

and 
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and  fupported  by  fuch  a  fpirit  and  fuch 
principles,  fo  they  are  propagated  by  liberty. 
Truth  and  reafon  are  often  able  to  get  the 
better  of  authority  in  particular  minds ;  but 
truth  and  reafon,  with  authority  on  their  fide, 
will  carry  numbers,  bear  down  prejudices, 
and  become  the  very  genius  of  a  people. 
The  progrefs  they  make  is  always  fure,  but 
fometimes  not  obfervable  by  every  eye.  Con- 
trary prejudices  may  feem  to  maintain  them- 
felves  in  vigour,  and  thefe  prejudices  may 
be  kept  up  long  by  paffion  and  by  artifice. 
But  when  truth  and  reafon  continue  to  act 
without  reftraint,  a  little  fooner,  or  a  little 
later,  and  often  when  this  turn  is  leaft  ex- 
pected, the  prejudices  vanifh  at  once,  and 
truth  and  reafon  triumph  without  any  rival. 

The  conftitution  of  England  had  been 
feen  in  two  very  different  lights,  for  almoft 
a  century  before  the  revolution ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  room  to  be  furprifed  at  the  great 
oppofition,  that  appear'd  (when  the  whig 
and  tory  parties  arofe  a  very  few  years  be- 
fore that  a3ra)  between  principles,  which, 
as  oppofite  as  they  were,  each  fide  pretended 
to  eftablifh  on  the  nature  of  one  and  the 
fame  conftitution.  How  this  happen'd,  hath 
been  often  hinted,  and  I  have  not  here  room 
to  explain  any  farther.  Let  us  be  fatisfy'd 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  cafe.  Our  conftitu- 
tion is  no  longer  a  myftery  -y  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  now  exactly  limited  5  the  chi- 
mera 
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masra  of  prerogative  removed ;  and  the 
rights  of  the  fubjecl:  are  no  longer  problema- 
tical, though  fome  things  neceffary  to  the 
more  effectual  fecurity  of  them  may  be  ftill 
wanting.  Under  this  conftitution,  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  men  now  alive  were  born. 
They  lie  under  no  pretence  of  obligation  to 
any  other,  and  to  the  fupport  of  this  they 
are  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  fociety,  and  all 
the  motives  of  intereft. 

Let  us  prove  what  we  advance  ;  and  that 
we  may  do  fo  ad  homines,  let  us  borrow  our 
argument  from  the  great  champion  of  he- 
reditary right.  Having  mention'd  in  his  in- 
troduction what  he  endeavours  pompoiJly, 
but  vainly,  to  eftablifh  in  his  book,  in  favour 
of  "  hereditary  right,  a  prefcription  of  nine 
iC  centuries,  a  continual  claim  of  five  hun- 
<c  dred  and  fifty  years,"  he  attempts  to  con- 
vince us  by  a  novel  law,  and  a  modern 
conftitution.  This  modern  conftitution 
is  the  act  of  recognition,  in  the  firft  of  king 
James  the  fit  ft.  The  declarations  there 
made,  in  favour  of  hereditary  right,  are  no 
doubt  as  ftrong  as  words  can  frame,  and  the 
words  are  fuch  as  would  tempt  one  to  think, 
by  the  fuftian  they  compofe,  that  his  ma- 
jefty  himfelf  had  pen'd  them.  From  hence 
it  is  concluded  that  fince  ,c  the  vows  and 
acts  of  fathers — bind  their  pofterity — -this 
act,  till  the  fociety  hath  revoked  it  law- 
&  fully,  lays  the  fame  obligation  on  every 
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<c  member  of  the  fociety,  as  if  he  had  per- 
cc  fonally  conferred  to  it."  If  this  act  then 
was  lawfully  revoked,  or  repeal'd,  another 
novel  law,  contrary  to  it,  might  be  made 
equally  binding  5  but  neither  this  act,  nor 
the  act  of  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  affirming  the  crown  to  appertain  by  juft 
and  undoubted  right  to  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  lawful  fucceifors,  having  been  expreily 
repeal'd,  we  frill  lye  under  the  fame  obliga- 
tions, and  every  fettlement,  contrary  to  them, 
and  by  confequence  the  fettlement  made  at 
the  revolution,  is  unlawful.  Now  I  aik, 
was  not  the  will  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
which  excluded  the  whole  fcotim  line,  made 
in  purfuance,  and  by  the  authority  of  an 
act  pafs'd  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign  ? 
Hath  not  this  author  juftify'd  the  validity  of 
this  will,  much  to  his  own  fatisfaction,  and, 
I  believe,  to  that  of  his  readers  ?  Was  this 
will  lawfully  revoked  ?  Was  this  ftatute  ex- 
preily repeal'd  ?  I  aik  farther,  whether  he- 
reditary right,  and  the  obligations  of  fubjects 
to  it,  could  be  made  immutable  and  eternal, 
as  this  author  aiTerts  that  they  were  by  the 
act  of  recognition,  without  a  manifeft  con- 
tradiction to  the  act  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
which  declares  the  power  of  parliament  to 
limit  and  bind  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  ? 
Was  this  act  expreily  repeal'd  ?  That  king 
James  the  firft  fucceeded  lawfully  againft 
law,  our  author  is  fond  to  maintain,  and  the 
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proportion  is  not  unlike  that  of  fome  popifh 
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cafuifts,  who  affert  that  his  holinefs  <c 
poteft    contra  jus  decernere,    can  decree 
rightfully    againfl    right  -"    but    if  thefe 
queftions  are  fairly  anfwer'd,  it  will   refult 
from  fuch  anfwers,  and  from  the  arguments 
I  have  quoted,  that  this  novel  law,  this  mo- 
dern conftitution,  is  a  meer  illufion  5  that  it 
never   bound  any  member  of  the  fociety  ; 
and  that  the  parliament  had  as   much  right 
to  make  the  fettlement  in    1688,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  act  of  recognition,  as  the  par- 
liament had  to  make  this  aft  in    1603,  not- 
withftanding  the  two  afts  I  have  mention'd, 
and  the  will  of  Henry  the  eighth,  made 
by  virtue  of  the  firft  of  them.     This   way- 
ward and  forlorn  hereditary  right  mud  there- 
fore fall  to  the  ground,  or  be  fupported  by 
the  fuppofed  prefcription  of  nine  centuries, 
and  claim  of  five  and  a  half,  which   no  in- 
telligent man,  who  reads  this  book,  will  be 
perfuaded  that  the  author  hath  proved  a  jot 
better,  than  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of 
popes,  from  St  Peter  down  to  his  prefent 
holinefs,  is  proved   by   the  learned   antiqua- 
ries of  Italy.     If  this  aft  of  recognition  be 
urged,  as  it  fometimes  is,  to  fhew  the  de- 
clared fenfe  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  king- 
dom,   which    declaration    was    obtain'd,     it 
feems,  in  an  hurry,  fince  the  aft  was  read 
three  times  in  one  houfe  the  fame  day ;  the 
declared  fenfe  of  the  three   eftates,  not  pro- 
nounced 
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nounced  in  an  hurry,  but  after  the  moft  {o~ 
lemn  debates  and  conferences,  may  be  ur- 
ged with  much  greater  weight,  in  favour  of 
our  prefent  fettlement.  If  this  act  of  re- 
cognition, notwithftanding  what  hath  been 
objected,  be  urged  as  a  law,  which  had  the 
affent  of  a  king,  in  oppofition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  by  which  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  were  raifed  to 
the  throne  ;  the  anfwer  is  obvious  and  con- 
clufive.  The  circumftances  of  the  two  ca- 
fes are  very  different ;  but  when  they  come 
to  be  weigh'd  in  a  fair  balance,  thofe,  which 
attended  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  the 
revolution,  will  be  found  at  lean:  as  con- 
formable to  reafon,  to  law,  and  to  practice, 
as  thofe,  which  attended  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Stuart  family.  Queen  Elizabeth 
defign'd  king  James  the  firft  to  be  her  fuc- 
ceilbr  5  the  nation  concur'd  to  make  him 
fo  ;  neither  me  nor  they  paid  any  regard  to 
the  law,  which  flood  in  his  way.  Their 
reafons  for  acting  in  this  manner  are  eafy 
to  be  difcover'd  in  the  hiftory  of  that  time ; 
and  on  the  fame  authority  we  may  certainly 
conclude,  that  they  would  not  have  acted 
in  this  manner,  if  king  James  had  been, 
like  his  mother,  a  profefs'd  papifl.  Thus 
he  got  into  the  throne,  and  when  he  was 
there,  he  got  like  other  kings,  fuch  a  title, 
as  he  chofe  to  fland  upon,  agnized,  or  re- 
cognized, by  his  parliament.  The  fettle- 
ment 
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rnent  at  the  revolution  was  made  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
and   a  full  and   free    reprefentative    of  the 
whole   body   of  the   people.     When   king 
William  and  queen  Mary  were  once  fet- 
tled on  the  throne,  this  fettlement  was  con- 
tinued and  confirm'd  by  an  aflemblage  of  all 
the  legiflative  powers.     He,  who  will  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  thefe  proceedings,  mufl: 
fhew  therefore  firft  of  all,  what   hath  never 
t  yet  been  fhewn,  (no,  not  by  the  author  I 
have  fo  often  quoted)  the  invalidity  of  the 
proceedings  of  thofe  parliaments,  which  rai- 
fed  Edward  the   third,  and   Henry   the 
fourth  to  the  throne  -,  which  were  call'd  as 
irregularly,  though  by  writs  in  the  names  of 
Edward  the  fecond  and  Richard  the  fe- 
cond,  as  it  can  be  pretended  that  the  con- 
vention was.     He  mufl:  mew  the  invalidity 
of  the  proceedings  even  of  that  affembly,  by 
which  Charles  the  fecond  was  call'd  home, 
till  their  proceedings  became  valid  by  a  fub- 
fequent  confirmation.     He  mufl:  fhew  far- 
ther, how  any  of  the  laws  of  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Lancaster  came  to  be  con- 
ftantly  received  and  executed,  a  little  better 
than  the  author  of  Hereditary  right  aflerted 
hath  done,  by  affuring  us  on  his  word  that 
it  was  by  the  "  fufferance  of  Edward  the 
cc  fourth  and  his  fucceflors,  and  the  approba- 
"  tion  of  the  people."    He  mufl:  account  for 
the  continuance   in   force  of   the   laws   of 
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Richard  the  third,  and  of  Henry  the 
feventh,  a  little  better  than  the  fame  author 
does,  by  the  deficiency  of  Henry  the  fe- 
venth's  title,  (which,  upon  another  occafion, 
he  magnifies  ;  though  upon  this  he  affirms 
it  to  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  Ri- 
chard the  third)  and  by  the  great  refpect  of 
Henry  the  eighth  for  his  father.  When 
this  hath  been  once  fhewn,  it  will  be  time 
to  think  of  a  reply.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
will  obferve  that  befides  the  pafiion  and 
party-fpirit,  which  poflefs  almoft  all  thofe, 
who  write  on  this  fubjedt,  there  is  a  diftinc- 
tion,  which  mould  be  conftantly  made  in 
cafes  of  this  nature,  and  which  they  never 
make,  or  never  make  exactly  enough.  They 
compare  the  proceedings  without  comparing 
the  fituations.  Necefiity  and  felf-preferva- 
tion  are  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  may 
well  difpenfe  with  the  ftrid:  obfervation  of 
the  common  forms  of  any  particular  confti- 
tution.  Either  the  convention  rauft  have 
fallen  into  the  abfurdities  I  have  already 
mention'd  3  or  have  call'd  back  king  James, 
which  would  have  been  ftill  a  greater  abfur- 
dity  $  or  have  left  their  country  in  abfolute 
anarchy;  or  have  done  what  they  did. 
What  they  did,  was  done  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  the  forms 
of  our  laws,  and  the  examples  of  former 
times.  They  had  the  merit  3  their  pofte- 
rity  hath  the  benefit  5  nay  he,  who  would 
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fay  that  they  had  the  guilt,  not  the  merit, 
muft  ftill  allow  that  their  pofterity  hath  the 
benefit,    without    fharing   the   guilt ;    and, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  I  fhall  venture  to 
affert  that  he,  who  fcruples,  or  pretends  to 
fcruple,  at  this  time,  the  validity  of  our  pre- 
fent   conftitution,    is   no  wifer,    or  elfe  no 
honefter,  than    he    would  be,  who    fhould 
fcruple,  or  pretend  to  fcruple,  the   validity 
of  magna  charta.     I  have  often  wifh'd  that 
fome  profound  antiquary,  of  much  leifure, 
would  write   an  elaborate  treatife  to  affert 
royal  prerogative  againft  the  great  charter, 
as  well  as  hereditary  right  againft  the  re- 
volution.    I   am  perfuaded  that   he  would 
fucceed  alike  in  both.    Why,  indeed,  fhould 
a  charter,  extorted  by  force,  and  therefore 
vicious   in   its  principle,   ftand  on  a  better 
foot,  or  have  more  regard  paid  to  it,  than 
a  fettlement  made  in  oppofition  to  a  divine, 
and  therefore  indefeafible  right  ?  I  fay,  and 
therefore  indefeafible ;  becaufe  if  it  be  not 
proved  to  be  fomething  more  than  human, 
it  will  hardly  be  proved  indefeafible.     But 
I  quit  this  fubjecl: ;  upon  which,  perhaps, 
you  may  think  I  have  fpent  my  time  as  ill, 
as  I  fhould  have  done,  if  I  had   preach'd 
againft   the   Koran   at   Paul's.      It    is   time 
to    fpeak   of  the   motives    of    intereft,   by 
which   we   are  bound,   as   well   as  by  the 
ties   of  duty,    to   fupport  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution. 

K  2  Upon 
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Upon  this  head,  a  few  words  will  be 
fufficient ;  fince  I  prefume  that  no  prejudices 
can  be  ftrong  enough  to  create  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  in  a  cafe  fo  very  clear,  and 
capable  of  being  ftated  fo  fhortly.  Whether 
the  revolution  alter'd  our  old  conftitution  for 
the  better,  or  renew'd  it,  and  brought  it  back 
to  the  firft  principles,  and  nearer  to  the 
primitive  inftitution,  mail  not  be  difputed 
here.  I  think  the  latter,  and  every  man 
muft  think  that  one  or  the  other  was  necef- 
fary,  who  confiders,  in  the  firft  place,  how 
the  majefty  and  authority  of  the  prince  be- 
gan to  fwell  above  any  pitch,  proportionable 
to  the  rank  of  chief  magiftrate  or  fupreme 
head,  in  a  free  ftate ;  by  how  many  arts, 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  been 
ftretch'd,  and  how  many  precedents,  little 
favourable  to  liberty,  had  been  fet,  even  be- 
fore the  acceffion  of  the  Scotifh  line ;  and 
who  confiders,  in  the  next  place,  the  di- 
rect tendency,  confirm'd  by  experience,  of 
thofe  principles  of  government,  fo  frequently 
mention'd,  which  compofed  an  avow'd  fyftem 
of  tyranny  and  eftablifh'd  flavery  as  a  po- 
litical, a  moral,  and  a  religious  obligation  -, 
which  king  James  the  firft  was  too  fuc- 
cefsful  in  eftablifhing ;  but  neither  he,  nor 
his  defcendants  were  able  to  purfue.  What 
thefe  confiderations  made  neceflary,  was  done 
at  the  revolution  ;  at  leaft,  fo  far  as  to  put  it 
into  our  power  to  do  the  reft.     A  fpirit  of 
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liberty,   tranfmitted  down  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors,    and   the   unknown    ages  of  our 
government,    preferved   itfelf   through    one 
almoft  continual  flruggle,  againft  the  ufur- 
pations  of  our  princes,  and  the  vices  of  our 
people  5  and  they,  whom  neither  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  nor  the  Tudors  could  enflave, 
were  incapable  of  fuffering  their  rights  and 
privileges  to  be  ravifh'd  from  them  by  the 
Stuarts.     They  bore  with  the  laft  king  of 
this  unhappy  race,  till  it  was  fhameful,  as  it 
rnuft  have  been  fatal,  to  bear  any   longer ; 
and  whilft  they  afferted  their  liberties,  they 
refuted  and  anticipated,  by  their  temper  and 
their  patience,  all  the  objections,  which  fo- 
reign and  domeftic  abettors  of  tyranny  are 
apt  to  make  againft  the  conduct  of  our    na- 
tion towards    their   kings.     Let    us   juftify 
this  condudt,  by  perfifting  in    it,  and  con- 
tinue to    ourfelves   the   peculiar    honour   of 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  our  gothic  in- 
ftitution  of  government,  when  fo  many  o- 
ther  nations,  who   enjoy'd   the   fame,  have 
loft  theirs. 

If  a  divine,  indefeafible,  hereditary  right 
to  govern  a  community  be  once  acknow- 
ledged, a  right  independent  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which  vefts  in  every  fucceffive 
prince  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  pre-. 
deceifor,  and  previoufly  to  any  engagement 
taken  on  his  part  towards  the  people  ;  if 
the  people    once   acknowledged   themfelve& 
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bound  to  fuch  princes  by  the  ties  of  paffive- 
obedience  and  non-refiftance,  by  an  allegi- 
ance  unconditional,    and  not   reciprocal  to 
protection  ;  if  a  kind  of  oral  law,  or  myfte- 
rious  cabala,  which  pharifees  of  the  black 
gown  and  the  long  robe  are  always  at  hand 
to  report  and  interpret,  as  a  prince  defires, 
be  once  added,  like  a  fupplemental  code,  to 
the  known  laws  of  the  land  ;  then,  I  fay, 
fuch   princes   have  the  power,    if  not   the 
right,  given  them,  of  commencing  tyrants ; 
and  princes,  who  have  the  power,  are  prone 
to  think  that  they  have  the    right.     Such 
was  the  ftate  of  king  and  people  before  the 
revolution.     By  the  revolution,  and  the  fet- 
tlement    fince    made,    this    ftate    hath    re- 
ceived confiderable  alterations.     A  king  of 
Britain  is  now,  ftri&ly  and   properly,  what 
kings  fhould  always  be,  a  member,  but  the 
fupreme  member,  or  the  head  of  a  political 
body.    Part  of  one  individual,  fpecific  whole, 
in  every  refpedt ;  diftinct  from  it,  or  inde- 
pendent of  it,  in   none ;    he  can  move  no 
longer  in    another  orbit  from    his    people, 
and,  like  fome  fuperior  planet,  attract,  repel, 
influence,  and  direcft  their   motions   by  his 
own.     He  and  they  are  parts  of  the  fame 
fyftem,   intimately  join'd  and    co-operating 
together,    acting  .and  acfted    upon,    limiting 
and  limited,  controuling  and  controul'd  by 
one  another  ;  and  when  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in 
this  relation  to  them,  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in 
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any.     The  fettlements,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  governs,  are   plainly    original    contra&s. 
His  inftitution  is  plainly  conditional ;  and  he 
may  forfeit  his  right  to  allegiance,    as   un- 
deniably and  effectually,  as  the  fubjedt  may 
forfeit  his   right  to  protection.     There  are 
no  longer  any  hidden  referves  of  authority, 
to  be  let  out  on  occafion,  and  to  overflow 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.     The 
laws  of  the  land  are  known,  and  they  are 
the   fole  fprings,    from    whence  the  prince 
can  derive   his  pretentions,  and  the  people 
theirs.     It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  illus- 
trate any  farther  a  matter,  which  begins  to 
be  fo  well  underftood  ;  or  to  defcend  into  a 
more  particular  enumeration  of  the  advanta- 
ges, that    refult,    or  may  refult,    from  our 
prefent  fettlement.     No  man,  who  does  not 
prefer  flavery  to  liberty,  or  a  more  precari- 
ous fecurity  to  a  better,  will  declare  for  fach 
a  government,  as  our  national  divifions,  and 
a  long  courfe,   feldom  interrupted,    of  im- 
provident complaifance  to  the   crown,    had 
enabled  king  James  the  fecond  to  eftablifli 
againft  fuch  a  government  as  was  intended 
by  the  fubfequent  fettlement ;  and  if  there  be 
any  fuch  man,  I  declare  that  I  neither  write 
to  him,  nor  for  him. 

I  may  affume  therefore,  without  fearing 
to  be  accufed  of  begging  the  queftion,  that 
the  conftitution,  under  which  we  now  live, 

is 
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is  preferable  to  that,  which  prevail'd  at  any 
time  before  the  revolution.  We  are  arrived, 
after  many  ftruggles,  after  a  deliverance  al- 
moft  miraculous,  and  fuch  an  one  as  no  na- 
tion hath  reafon  to  expect  twice,  and  after 
having  made  fome  honeft  improvements  on 
the  advantages  of  our  new  conftitution,  very 
near  to  that  full  fecurity,  under  which  men, 
who  are  free  and  folicitous  to  continue  fo, 
may  fit  down,  not  without  watchfulnefs, 
(for  that  is  never  to  be  furTer'd  to  relax  un- 
der fuch  a  government  as  ours)  but  without 
anxiety.  The  fum  therefore  of  all  thefe 
difcourfes,  and  of  all  our  exhortations  to 
one  another,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  that  we 
mould  not  flop  fhort  in  fo  important  a  work. 
It  was  begun  at  the  revolution  ;  but  he,  who 
thinks  it  was  perfected  then,  or  hath  been 
perfected  fince,  will  find  himfelf  very  much 
miftaken.  The  foundations  were  laid  then. 
We  proceeded  for  fome  time  after  that,  like 
the  Jews  in  rebuilding  their  temple ;  we 
carried  on  the  holy  work  with  one  hand, 
and  held  our  fwords  in  the  other  to  defend 
it.  That  diffraction,  that  danger  is  over, 
and  we  betray  the  caufe  of  liberty  without 
any  colour  of  excufe,  if  we  do  not  compleat 
the  glorious  building,  which  will  laft  to  ages 
yet  remote,  if  it  be  once  finim'd,  and  will 
moulder  away  and  fall  into  ruins,  if  it  re^ 
main  longer  in  this  imperfect  ftate. 

Now, 
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Now,  that  we  may  fee  the  better  how  to 
proceed  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  to  corn- 
pleat  the  freedom,  and  to  fecure  the  dut- 
ration  of  our  prefent  conftitution  5  it  will  be 
of  ufe,  I  think,  to  confider  what  obftacles 
lye,  or  may  hereafter  lye,  in  our  way,  and 
of  what  nature  that  oppofition  is,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  which  we  may  expect  to  meet. 
In  order  to  this,  let  us  once  more  anal-  le  our 
political  divifions ;  thofe,  which  may  pof- 
iibly  exift  now,  or  hereafter,  as  we  did  thofe, 
which  were  form'd  at  the  revolution. 

One  poflible  diviiion  then  is  that  of  men 
angry  with  the  government,  and  yet  refolved 
to  maintain  the  conftitution.  This  may  be 
the  cafe  at  any  time  >  under  the  prefent,  wife, 
virtuous,  and  triumphant  adminiftration ;  and 
therefore  to  be  fure  at  any  other. 

A  second  poffible  divifion  is  that  of  men 
averfe  to  the  government,  becaufe  they  are  fo 
to  the  conftitution,  which  I  think  can  never 
be  the  cafe  of  many  ;  or  averfe  to  the  confti- 
tution, becaufe  they  are  fo  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  I  think  may  be  the  cafe  of 
more.  Both  of  thefe  tend  to  the  fame  point. 
One  would  fubvert  the  government,  that 
they  might  change  the  conftitution.  The 
other  would  facrifice  the  conftitution,  that 
they  might  fubvert  the  government. 

A  third  poflible  divifion,  and  I  feek  no 
more,  is  that  of  men  attach'd  to  the  govern- 
ment; or,    to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  the 
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perfons  of  thofe,  who  govern ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly  ftill,  to  the  power,  profit,  or 
protection  they  acquire  by  the  favour  of  thefe 
perfons  ;  but  enemies  to  the  conftitution. 

Now,  as  to  the  hrft  and  fecond  of  thefe 
poffible  divisions,  if  there  be  any  fuch  among 
us,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  we  are  at  prefent, 
or  can  be  hereafter,  in  much  danger  -y  or 
that  the  caufe  of  liberty  can  meet  with 
much  oppofition  from  them  ;  though  the 
fecond  have  certainly  views,  more  likely  to 
bring  flavery  upon  us,  than  to  promote  li- 
berty j  and  though  prudence  requires  that 
we  ihould  be  upon  our  guard  againft  both. 
The  firft,  indeed,  might  hope  to  unite  even 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  them,  in  a  weak 
snd  oppreflive  reign.  If  grievances  ihould 
grow  intolerable  under  fome  prince  as  yet 
unborn  ;  if  redrefs  fhould  become  abfolutely 
defperate  ;  if  liberty  itfelf  fhould  be  in  immi- 
nent peril ;  the  nature  of  our  conftitution 
would  juftify  the  refiftance,  that  we  ought  to 
believe  well  enough  of  pofterity  to  perfuade 
ourfelves  would  be  made  in  fuch  an  exigen- 
cy. But  without  fuch  an  exigency,  particu- 
lar men  would  flatter  themfelves  extreme- 
ly, if  they  hoped  to  make  the  nation  angry, 
becaufe  they  were  fo.  Private  motives  can 
never  influence  numbers.  When  a  nation 
revolts,  the  injury  is  national.  This  cafe 
therefore  is  remote,  improbable,  nay  impof- 
fible,  under  the  lenity,  juftice  and  heroical 
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fpirit  of  the  prefent  government ;  and  if  I 
mention'd  fuch  an  imaginary  party,  it  was 
only  done  that  I  might  omit  none,  which 
can  be  fuppofed,  The  projects  of  the  fecond 
divifion,  ftated  in  the  fame  hypothetical 
manner,  are  furely  too  extravagant,  and 
their  defigns  too  wicked  to  be  dangerous. 
Difputes  may  arife  hereafter,  in  fome  diftant 
time,  about  minifters,  perhaps  about  kings ; 
but  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  this  conftitution 
will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  always,  diftinguifh'd 
from,  and  prefer'd  to  both,  by  the  Britifh 
nation.  Reafons  mull  arife  in  procefs  of 
time,  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  to  op- 
pofe  minifters  and  kings  too ;  but  none  can, 
arife,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  oppofe 
fuch  a  conftitution  as  ours.  Better  minifters, 
better  kings,  may  be  hereafter  often  wanted, 
and  fometimes  found  ;  but  a  better  conftitu- 
ted  government  never  can.  Should  there  be 
therefore  ftill  any  fuch  men,  as  we  here  fup- 
pofe  among  us,  they  cannot  expect,  if  they 
are  in  their  fenfes,  a  national  concurrence ; 
and  furely  a  little  reflection  will  ferve  to  fhew 
them,  that  the  fame  reafons,  which  make 
them  weaker  now  than  they  were  fome  years 
ago,  muft  make  them  weaker  fome  years 
hence  than  they  are  now. 

As  to  the  third  divifion,  if  any  fuch  there 
be,  it  is  in  that  our  greateft  and  almoft  our 
whole  danger  centers.  The  others  cannot 
overthrow,    but  thefe  may  undermine    our 
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liberty.  Capable  of  being  admitted  into 
power,  in  all  courts,  and  more  likely  than 
other  men  to  be  fo  in  every  court,  except 
the  prefent,  (whofe  approved  penetration  and 
fpotlefs  innocence  give  a  certain  excluiion  to 
them)  they  may  prevent  any  farther  fecurities 
from  being  procured  to  liberty,  till  thofe  al- 
ready eftablinYd  are  diffolved,  or  perverted. 
Since  then  our  principal  danger  muft  in  all 
times  arife  from  thofe,  who  belong  to  this 
divifion,  it  is  necefTary  to  fhew,  before  we 
conclude  thefe  difcourfes,  by  what  means  fuch 
men  may  carry  on  their  pernicious  defigns  with 
effecl:,  and  by  what  means  they  may  be  de- 
feated. Thefe  conliderations  will  lead  us  to 
"fix  that  point,  wherein  men  of  all  denomi- 
nations ought  to  unite,  and  do  unite,  and  to 
flate  the  fole  diftin<5tion  of  parties,  which  can 
be  made  with  truth ,  at  this  time,  amongft  us. 

I  am,  fir,  &c. 

H>  %  %  %  St     &&&$>&Q$k& 
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LETTER     X. 

S  I  R, 

T  may  be  afk'd,  perhaps,  how  men, 
*  who  are  friends  to  a  government,  can 
be  enemies  at  the  fame  time  to  the  confti- 
tution,  upon  which  that  government  is  found- 
ed.     But  the  anfwer  will  be  eafy,    if  we 
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confider  thefe  two  things  ;  firft,  the  true 
diftindion,  fo  often  confounded  in  writing, 
and  almoft  always  in  converfation,  between 
conftitution  and  government.  By  conftitu- 
tion  we  mean,  whenever  we  fpeak  with  pro- 
priety and  exadtnefs,  the  affemblage  of  laws, 
inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  derived  from  cer- 
tain fix'd  principles  of  reafon  directed  to  cer- 
tain fix'd  obje&s  of  public  good,  that 
compofe  the  general  fyftem,  according  to 
which  the  community  hath  agreed  to  be 
govern'd.  By  government  we  mean,  when- 
ever we  fpeak  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
particular  tenor  of  conduct,  which  a  chief 
magiftrate,  and  inferior  magistrates,  under 
his  dire<5tion  and  influence,  hold  in  the  ad- 
min iftration  of  public  affairs.  We  call  this 
a  good  government,  when  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  the  obfervation  of  the  inftitu- 
tions and  cuftoms,  in  fhort,  the  whole 
admin iflration  of  public  affairs  is  wifely 
purfued,  and  with  a  ftridl  conformity  to  the 
principles  and  objefts  of  the  conftitution. 
We  call  it  a  bad  government,  when  it  is  ad- 
minifter'd  on  other  principles,  and  directed 
to  other  objefts,  either  wickedly  or  weakly, 
either  by  obtaining  new  laws,  which  want 
this  conformity,  or  by  perverting  old  ones, 
which  had  it ;  and  when  this  is  done  with- 
out law,  or  in  open  violation  of  the  laws, 
we  term  it  a  tyrannical  government.  In  a 
word,  and  to  bring  this  home  to  our  own 
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cafe,  conftitution  is  the  rule,  by  which  our 
princes  ought  to  govern,  at  all  times  -,  go- 
vernment is  that,  by  which  they  a&ually  do 
govern,  at  any  particular  time.  One  may 
remain  immutable  -,  the  other  may,  and  as 
human  nature  is  conftituted,  muft  vaiy. 
One  is  the  criterion,  by  which  we  are  to 
try  the  other  ;  for  furely  we  have  a  right  to 
do  fo,  fince  if  we  are  to  live  in  fubjedtion 
to  the  government  of  our  kings,  our  kings 
are  to  govern  in  fubjedtion  to  the  conftitution  -> 
and  the  conformity,  or  non-conformity  of 
their  government  to  it,  prefcribes  the  mea- 
fure  of  our  fubmiffion  to  them,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
our  prefent  fettlement  ;  in  both  of  which, 
though  fome  remote  regard  was  had  to 
blood,  yet  the  prefervation  of  the  conftitu- 
tion manifeftly  determined  the  community 
to  the  choice  then  made  of  the  perfons, 
who  fhould  govern.  Another  thing  to  be 
confider'd  is  this.  When  perfons  are  fpoken 
of  as  friends  to  the  government,  and  enemies 
to  the  conftitution,  the  term  friend fhip  is 
a  little  proftituted,  in  compliance  with  com- 
mon ufage.  Such  men  are  really  incapable 
of  friendihip  ;  for  real  friendfhip  can  never 
exift  among  thofe,  who  have  banifh'd  vir- 
tue and  truth.  They  have  no  affection  to 
any  but  themfelves  j  no  regard  to  any  in- 
tereft  except  their  own.  Their  fole  attach- 
ments are  fuch  as  I   mention'd  in  the  laft 

letter ; 
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letter ;  attachments  to  power  and  profit, 
and  when  they  have  contracted  a  load  of 
infamy  and  guilt,  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe,  an 
attachment  to  that  protection,  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  procure  them  appearances  of  con- 
fideration,  and  real  impunity.  They  may 
bear  the  femblance  of  affection  to  their 
prince  and  of  zeal  for  his  government  ; 
but  they,  who  are  falfe  to  the  caufe  of  their 
country,  will  not  be  true  to  any  other  ;  and 
the  very  fame  minifter,  who  exalts  his  mat- 
ter's throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution, 
that  he  may  govern  without  controul,  or 
retire  without  danger,  would  do  the  reverfe 
of  this,  if  any  turn  of  affairs  enabled  him  to 
compound,  in  that  manner,  the  better  for 
himfelf. 

Under  a  prince  therefore  tolerably  honeft, 
or  tolerably  wife,  fuch  men  as  thefe  will  have 
no  great  fway  5  at  leaft,  they  will  not  hold 
it  long.  Such  a  prince  will  know,  that  to 
unite  himfelf  to  them,  is  to  difunite  himfelf 
from  his  people,  and  that  he  makes  a  ftupid 
bargain,  if  he  prefers  trick  to  policy,  ex- 
pedient to  fyftem,  and  a  cabal  to  the  na- 
tion. Reafon  and  experience  will  teach  him 
that  a  prince,  who  does  fo,  muft  govern, 
weakly,  ignominioufly  and  precarioufly  , 
whilft  he,  who  engages  all  the  hearts,  and 
employs  all  the  heads  and  hands  of  his 
people,  governs  wirh  ftrength,  with  fplen- 
dor,  and  with  fafety,  and  is  fure  of  riling 

to 
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to  a  degree  of   abfolute  power,    by  main-* 
taining  liberty,    which   the   moft  fuccefsful 
tyrant  could   never  reach,  by  impofing  fla- 
very.     But  how   few  men  (and  princes,  by 
their  leaves,  are   men)  have  been  found  in 
times  paft,  or  can  be  hoped  for  in  times  to 
come,  capable  of  governing  by  fuch  arts  as 
thefe  ?  Some  cannot  propofe  the  ends,  nor 
fome   employ   the    means  >     for    fome    are 
wicked,  and  fome  are  weak.     This  general 
divifion   runs   through    the   whole   race    of 
mankind  -y    of    the   multitudes   defign'd   to 
obey,    and  of   the  few  defign'd  to  govern. 
It  was  this  depravity  of  multitudes,  as  well 
as  their  mutual  wants,  which  obliged  men 
fir  ft  to  enter  into  focieties ;  to  depart  from 
their  natural  liberty  ;  and  to  fubject  them- 
feives  to  government.     It  was  this  depravity 
of   the   few,    (which  is   often  the  greater, 
becaufe  born  no  better  than  other  men,  they 
are    educated    worfe)    which    obliged    men 
firft  to  fubjecl:  government  to  conftitution, 
that  they  might  preferve  focial,  when  they 
gave  up  natural  liberty,  and  not  be  opprefs'd 
by  arbitrary  will.      Kings  may  have  prece- 
ded lawgivers,  for  aught  I  know,    or  have 
poffibly   been  the   firft  lawgivers,    and  go- 
vernment by  will  have  been  eftablifh'd  before 
government  by  conftitution.  Theseus  might 
reign  at  Athens,  and  Eurytion  at  Sparta, 
long  before  Solon  gave  laws  to  one,  and  Ly- 
curgus  to  the  other  of  thefe  cities.     Kings 

had 
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had  govern'd  Rome,  we  know,  and  confuls 
had  fucceeded  kings,  long  before  the  decem- 
viri compiled  a  body  of  law ;  and  the  Sax- 
ons had  their  monarchs  before  Edgar, 
though  the  Saxon  laws  went  under  his  name. 
Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind,  will  never  ferve  to  prove,  what 
my  lord  Bacon  would  prove  by  them,  * 
"  that  monarchies  do  not  fubfift,  like  other 
governments,  by  a  precedent  law,  or  corn- 
pad:  ;  that  the  original  fubmiffion  to  them 
"  was  natural,  like  the  obedience  of  a  child 
to  his  parents ;  and  that  allegiance  to  he- 
reditary monarchs  is  the  work  of  the  law 
cc  of  nature".  But  that,  which  thefe  exam- 
ples prove  very  plainly  is,  that  however  men 
might  fubmit  voluntarily  in  the  primitive 
iimplicity  of  early  ages,  or  be  fubjected  by 
conquer!:,  to  a  government  without  a  con- 
ftitution,  yet  they  were  never  long  in  difco- 
vering  that,  -j- cc  to  live  by  one  man's  will,  be- 
"  came  the  caufe  of  all  men's  mifery,"  and 
therefore  they  foon  rejected  the  yoke,  or 
made  it  fit  eafy  on  their  necks.  They  infti- 
tuted  commonwealths,  or  they  limited  mo- 
narchies ;  and  here  began  that  ftruggle  be- 
tween the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  fpirit  of 
dominion,  which  always  hath  fubfifted,  and, 
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that  we  may  not  flatter  ourfelves,  nor  others, 
muft  always  fubfift,  except  in  thofe  inflances, 
of  which  the  moft  antient  hiftories  fur- 
nifli  fo  few,  in  the  reigns  of  a  Titus,  or  a 
Trajan;  for  it  might  look  like  flattery  to 
quote  the  prefent  moft  aufpicious  reign. 

T  o  govern  a  fociety  of  freemen  by  a  con- 
ftitution,  founded  on  the  eternal  rules  of 
right  reafon,  and  direfted  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual, is  the  nobleft  prerogative,  which  can 
belong  to  humanity ;  and  if  man  may  be 
faid,  without  profanenefs,  to  imitate  God  in 
any  cafe,  this  is  the  cafe.  But  fure  I  am, 
he  imitates  the  devil,  who  is  fo  far  from  pro- 
moting the  happinefs  of  others,  that  he  makes 
his  own  happinefs  to  confift  in  the  mifery  of 
others;  who  governs  by  no  rule  but  that 
of  his  paflions,  whatever  appearances  he  is 
forced  fometimes  to  put  on  ;  who  endea- 
vours to  corrupt  the  innocent,  and  to  en- 
Have  the  free;  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  feduce 
or  betray ;  whofe  pleafure  is  to  damn ;  and 
whofe  triumph  is  to  torment.  Odious  and 
execrable  as  this  character  is,  it  is  the  cha- 
racter of  every  prince,  who  makes  ufe  of 
his  power  to  fubvert,  or  even  to  weaken  that 
conftitution,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
his  government.  When  fuch  a  prince  fills  a 
throne  with  fuperior  parts,  liberty  is  in  the 
utmoft  peril ;  nor  does  the  danger  diminiih 
in  proportion,  if  he  happens  to  want  them. 

Such 
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Such  men  as  we  are  now  to  fpeak  of, 
(friends  to  the  government  and  enemies  to 
the  conftitution)  will  be  always  at  hand 
to  fupply  his  defeats  \  for  as  they  are  the 
willing  inftruments  of  a  wicked  Prince, 
they  are  the  ready  prompters  of  a  weak  one. 
They  may  fink  into  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
and  difappear  in  a  good  and  wife  reign,  or 
work  themfelves  into  power  under  falfe  co- 
lours. "  Sed  genus  immortale  manet."  Their 
race  will  continue  as  long  as  ambition  and 
avarice  prevail  in  the  world,  and  there  will 
be  bad  citizens  as  long  as  there  are  bad  men. 
The  good  ought  therefore  to  be  always  on 
their  guard  againft  them,  and  whatever 
difguife  they  affume,  whatever  veils  they 
caft  over  their  conduct,  they  will  never  be 
able  to  deceive  thofe  long,  who  obferve  con- 
ftantly  the  difference  between  conftitution 
and  government,  and  who  have  virtue 
enough  to  preferve  the  caufe  of  the  former, 
how  unprofitable  foever  it  may  be  at  all 
times,  and  how  unpopular  foever  at  fome. 
But  I  ramble  too  long  in  generals.  It  is  high 
time  I  mould  come  to  thofe  particular  mea- 
fures,  by  which  the  men  I  have  defcribed  are 
moft  likely  to  carry  on  their  defigns  againft 
our  conftitution ;  after  which  I  mail  fay 
fomething  of  the  methods,  by  which  alone 
their  defigns  may  be  prevented,  or  will  be 
defeated,  if  a  national  union  oppofe  itfelf  by 
fuch  methods  as  thefe,  in  time,  to  them. 

L  z  Now, 
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Now,  that  I  may  do  this  the  better,  and 
make  what  I  have  to  fay  the  more  fenfibly 
felt,    give    me  leave  to  fuppofe   (though  I 
ipeak  of  a  remote  time,  and  fuch  an  one  as 
we  ought  to  hope  will  never  come)  that  our 
national  circumftances  will  be  juft  the  fame 
as  they  are  now  ;  and  our  conftitution  as  far 
diftant  as  it  now  is  from  that  point  of  per- 
fection,   to  which  the  revolution  ought  to 
have  brought  it,  might  have  brought  it,  and 
hath  given  the  nation  a  right  to  expect  that 
it  mould   be  brought.     The  completion  of 
that  glorious   deliverance   is  ftill    imperfect, 
after  five  and  forty  years,    notwithftanding 
the  hopes  then  given^.  the  engagements  then 
taken,  and  the  opportunities,  that  have  fince 
arifen.     How  this  hath  happen'd,  by  what 
arts  this  juftice  to  the  conftitution  hath  been 
hitherto  evaded,  fometimes  in  favour  of  one 
government,    and    fometimes  in    favour    of 
another,  might  eafily  be  fhewn,  and  proved 
too,  beyond  contradiction.     But  I  had  rather 
exhort,  than  reproach  •>    and  efpecially  at  a 
time,  when  a  ftrong  tendency  appears  among 
men  of  all  denominations  to  fuch  a  national 
union,  as  will  effectually  obtain  the  compleat 
fettlement   of  our  conftitution,  which  hath 
been  fo  long  delay 'd,  if  it  be  honeftly,  pru- 
dently and  vigoroufly  improved. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  if  ever  fuch  men  as 
call  themfelves  friends  to  the  government, 
but  are  real  enemies  of  the  conftitution,  pre- 
vail, 
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vail,  they  will  make  it  a  capital  point  of  their 
wicked  policy  to  keep  up  a  /landing  army. 
Falfe  appearances  of  reafon  for  it  will  never 
he  wanting,  as  long  as  there  are  pretenders 
to  the  crown  5  though  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  employ,  in  defence  of  liber- 
ty, an  inftrument  fo  often  employ'd  to  de- 
ftroy  it  j  though  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  to  maintain  that  any  government  ought 
to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  expedient  to  fupport 
itfelf,  as  another  government,  on  the  ruins 
of  which  this  government  ftands,  was  fub- 
verted  for  ufing;  though  nothing  can  be 
proved  more  manifeftly  by  experience  than 
thefe  two  propofitions  -,  that  Britain  is  e- 
nabled,  by  her  fituation,  to  fupport  her  go- 
vernment, when  the  bulk  of  her  people  are 
for  it,  without  employing  any  means  incon- 
fiftent  with  her  conftitution  -,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  not  only  always  for 
the  government,  when  the  government  fup- 
ports  the  conftitution,  but  are  even  hard  and 
flow  to  be  detach'd  from  it,  when  the  eo- 
vernment  attacks,  or  undermines  the  confti- 
tution, and  when  they  are  by  confequence 
both  juftified  in  refilling,  and  even  obliged 
in  confcience  to  refift  the  government. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  lately,  that  preten- 
ders abroad  are  a  fecurity  at  home ;  and  that 
a  government,  expofed  to  their  attacks,  will 
never  venture  to  attack  the  conftitution.  I 
have  been  told  too,  that  thefe  notions  were 

L  3  entertain'd 
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entertain'd  by  fome,  who  drew  many  poli- 
tical confequences  from  them  at  the  revolu- 
tion. But  if  any  of  thofe  perfons  are  ftill 
alive,  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  they  have  al- 
ter'd  this  Opinion,  fince  fuch  a  fituation  will 
furnifh,  at  all  times,  pretences  of  danger  ; 
iince  pretences  of  danger  to  a  government, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  will  be  always 
urged  with  plaufibility,  and  generally  with 
fuccefs,  for  obtaining  new  powers,  or  for 
ftraining  old  ones ;  and  fince  whilft  thofe, 
who  mean  well  to  the  government,  are  im- 
pofed  upon  by  thofe,  who  mean  ill  to  the 
conftitution,  all  true  concern  for  the  latter 
is  loft  in  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  former,  and 
the  moft  important  is  ventured  to  fave  the 
leaft  important,  when  neither  one  nor  the 
other  would  have  been  expofed,  if  falfe  a- 
larms  had  not  been  rafhly  and  too  implicitly 
taken,  or  if  true  alarms  had  not  given  un- 
necessary ftrength  to  the  government,  at  the 
expence  of  weakening  the  conftitution. 

Notwithstanding  what  hath  been 
faid,  I  do  not  imagine  that  an  army  would  be 
employ 'd  by  thefe  men,  directly  and  at  firfl, 
againft  the  nation,  and  national  liberty.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  any  men  can  ariie,  in 
future  times,  capable  of  attempting,  in  this 
manner,  what  fome  men  in  our  age,  who 
call  themfelves  friends  to  the  government, 
have  been  fo  weak  and  fo  imprudent  as 
to  avow  in  print,  and  publifh  to  the  na- 
tion* 
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tion.  To  deftroy  Britifh  liberty  with  an 
army  of  Britons  is  not  a  mcafure  fo  fure  of 
iuccefs,  as  fome  people  may  believe.  To 
corrupt  the  parliament  is  a  flower,  but  might 
prove  a  more  effectual  method,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  mercenaries  in  the  twohoufes, 
if  they  could  be  lifted  there,  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  conftitution  than  ten  times  as 
many  thoufands  in  red  and  in  blue  out  of 
them.  Parliaments  are  the  true  guardians 
of  liberty.  For  this  principally  they  were 
inftituted ;  and  this  is  the  principal  article 
of  that  great  and  noble  truft,  which  the 
collective  body  of  the  people  of  Britain 
repofes  in  the  reprefentative.  But  then  no 
flavery  can  be  fo  effectually  brought  and 
fix'd  upon  us,  as  parliamentary  flavery.  By 
the  corruption  of  parliament,  and  the  abfo- 
lute  influence  of  a  king,  or  his  minifter,  on 
the  two  houfes,  we  return  into  that  ftate,  to 
deliver  us  or  fecure  us  from  which  parlia- 
ments were  inftituted,  and  are  really  govern'd 
by  the  arbitary  will  of  one  man.  Our  whole 
conftitution  is  at  once  diflblved.  Many  fe- 
curities  to  liberty  are  provided ;  but  the 
integrity,  which  depends  on  the  freedom 
and  the  independency  of  parliament,  is  the 
key-ftone,  that  keeps  the  whole  together. 
If  this  be  fhaken,  our  conftitution  totters. 
If  it  be  quite  removed,  our  conftitution  falls 
into  ruin.  That  noble  fabric,  the  pride 
of  Britain,    the   envy   of    her    neighbours., 
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raifed  by  the  labour  of  fo  many  centuries, 
repair'd  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  millions, 
and  cemented  by  fuch  a  profufion  of  blood  ; 
that  noble  fabric,  I  fay,  which  was  able  to 
refill  the  united  efforts   of  fo   many  races 
of  gyants,    may  be    demolifh'd  by    a  race 
of  pygmies.      The   integrity  of  parliament 
is  a  kind  of  palladium,  a  tutelary  goddefs, 
who  protects  our  flate.     When  fhe  is  once 
removed,  we  may  become  the  prey  of  any 
enemies.     No  Agamemnon,  no  Achil- 
les   will    be    wanted    to    take   our    city. 
Thersites  himfelf  will  be  fufficient  for 
fuch  a  con qu eft.     But  I  need  not  dwell  any 
longer  on  this  fubjecT:.     There  is  no  man, 
who  thinks  at  all,  can  fail  to  fee  the  feveral 
fatal    confequences,    which    will    neceflarily 
flow  from  this  one  fource,  whenever  it  mail 
be  open'd.     If  the  reafon  of  the  thing  does 
not  ftxike  him    enough,    experience    mufl. 
The  fingle  reign  of  H  e  n  r  y  the  eighth  will 
ferve  to  (hew  that  no  tyranny  can  be  more  fe- 
vere  than  that,  which  is  exercifed  by  a  con- 
cert with  parliament  \  that  arbitrary  will  may 
be  made  the  fole  rule  of  government,  even 
whilft  the  names  and  forms  of  a  free  confti- 
tution  are  preferved  5  that  for  a  prince,  or  his 
minifter,  to  become  our  tyrant,  there  is  no 
need  to    abolifh   parliaments ;    there    is   no 
need  that  he,  who  is  matter  of  one  part  of 
the  legiflature,   mould  endeavour  to  abolifli 
the  other  two,  when  he  can  ufe,  upon  every 

occafion, 
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occafion,  the  united  ftrength  of  the  whole ; 
there  is  no  need  he  fhould  be  a  tyrant  in  the 
grofs,  when  he  can  be  fo  in  detail,  nor  in 
name,  when  he  can  be  fo  in  effect  -,  that 
for  parliaments  to  eftablifh  tyranny,  there 
is  no  need  therefore  to  repeal  Magna  Char- 
ta,  or  any  other  of  the  great  fupports  of  our 
liberty.  It  is  enough,  if  they  put  them- 
felves  corruptly  and  fervilely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fuch  a  prince,  or  fuch  a  minifter. 
On  the  whole,  I  conclude  that,  in  the  pof- 
fible  cafe  here  fuppofed,  the  firft  and  princi- 
pal object  will  be  to  deftroy  the  conftitution, 
under  pretence  of  preferving  the  government, 
by  corrupting  our  parliaments.  I  am  the 
better  founded  in  concluding  that  this  may 
happen  in  fome  future  age,  by  what  we 
may  obferve  in  our  own.  There  is  furely 
but  too  much  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  the 
enemies  of  our  conftitution  may  attempt 
hereafter  to  govern  by  corruption,  when  we 
hear  and  fee  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
our  prefent  moft  incorrupt  minifter  harrangue 
and  fcribble,  in  favour  of  corruption  ;  when 
it  is  pleaded  for  and  recommended,  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  expedient  of  government,  by  fome 
men  of  all  ranks  and  orders ;  not  only 
by  profefs'd  hirelings,  who  write  that  they 
may  eat ;  but  by  men,  who  have  talk'd  and 
written  themfelves  already  out  of  their  na- 
tive obfcurity  and  penury,  by  affecting  zeal 
in   the  caufe  of  liberty ;    not  only  by  fuch 

as 
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as  thefe,  but  by  men,  whofe  birth,  educa- 
tion and  fortune  aggravate  their  crime  and 
their  foily  -,  by  men,  whom  honour  at  leaft 
fhould  reftrain  from  favouring  fo  difho- 
nourable  a  caufe  -,  and  by  men,  whofe  pe- 
culiar obligations  to  preach  up  morality 
fhould  reftrain  them,  at  leaft,  from  being 
the  preachers  of  an  immorality,  above  all 
others,  abominable  in  its  nature,  and  perni- 
cious in  its  effe&s. 

Thefe  men  are  ready,  I  know,  to  tell  us, 
that  the  influence  they  plead  for  is  necerlary 
to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  go- 
vern; that  corruption  ferves  to  oil  the  wheels 
of  government,  and  to  render  the  admi- 
niftration  more  fmooth  and  eafy  ->  and  that 
it  can  never  be  of  dangerous  confequence, 
under  the  prefent  father  of  our  country, 
Abfurd  and  wicked  triflers !  according  to 
them  our  excellent  conftitution  (as  one  of 
your  correfpondents  hath  obferved  extremely 
well)  "  is  no  better  than  a  jumble  of  incom- 
"  patible  powers,  which  would  feparate  and 
cc  fall  to  pieces  of  themfelves,  unlefs  reftrain'd 
"  and  upheld  by  fuch  honourable  methods 
<c  as  thofe  of  bribery  and  corruption."  They 
would  prove,  that  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment is  defective  to  a  degree  of  ridiculouf- 
nefsr  But  the  ridicule,  as  well  as  the  iniqui- 
ty, is  their  own.  A  good  government  can 
want  no  power,  under  the  prefent  conftituti- 
on. A  bad  one  may,  and  it  is  fit  it  fhould. 
4  Popularity 
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Popularity  is  the  expedient  of  one,  and  will 
effectually  fupport  it.  Nothing  but  corrup- 
tion can  fupport  the  other.  If  there  was  a 
real  deficiency  of  power  in  the  crown,  it 
ought  to  be  fupplied,  no  doubt.  The  old 
whimfies  of  prerogative  fhould  not  be  re- 
vived ,  but  limitations  ought  to  be  taken  off, 
or  new  powers  to  be  given.  The  friends  of 
liberty  acknowledge,  that  a  balance,  of  the 
powers,  divided  among  the  three  parts  of 
the  legiflature,  is  effential  to  our  conftitution, 
and  neceffary  to  fupport  it.  The  friends  of 
liberty  therefore  would  concur,  at  leaft  to  a 
certain  point,  with  the  friends  of  the  mini- 
ftry  ,  for  the  former  are  friends  to  order,  and 
enemies  to  licence.  For  decency's  fake 
therefore,  let  the  debate  be  put  on  this  iffue. 
Let  it  be  fuch  a  debate  as  freemen  may  a- 
vow,  without  blufhing.  To  argue  for  this 
fuppofed  deficiency  of  power  in  the  crown, 
in  favour  of  a  fcheme  of  government,  re- 
pugnant to  all  laws  divine  and  human,  is 
fuch  an  inftance  of  abandon'd,  villanous  pro- 
ftitution,  as  the  moil  corrupt  ages  never  law, 
and  as  will  place  the  prefent  age,  with  infa- 
mous preheminence,  at  the  head  of  them ; 
unlefs  the  nation  do  itfelf  juftice,  and  fix 
the  brand  on  thofe,  who  ought  alone  to  bear 
it.  Thus  much  for  the  iniquity  of  the  prac- 
tice pleaded  for.  As  to  the  danger  of  it, 
let  us  agree  that  a  prince,  of  fuch  magnani- 
mity and  juftice  as  our  prefent  monarch,  can 

never 
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never  be  tempted  by  any  fordid  motives  to 
forget  the  recent  obligation,  which  he  and 
his  family  have  to  the  Britifh  nation,  by  whom 
they  were  made  kings ;  nor  to  aim  at  greater 
power  and  wealth  than  are  confiftent  with 
the  fafety  of  the  confutation  they  are  en- 
trufted  to  preferve,  and  obliged  to  fecure. 
Allowing  this  to  be  our  prefent  cafe,  (and 
concerning  our  prefent  cafe,  there  are  not 
two  opinions,  I  dare  fay,  in  the  whole  na- 
tion) yet  ftill  the  fymptoms  I  have  men- 
tion'd  fhew  that  the  poifon,  with  which  thefe 
pretended  friends  of  the  government,  and 
real  enemies  of  the  confutation,  corrupt  the 
morals  of  mankind,  hath  made  fome  pro- 
grefs;  and  if  this  progrefs  be  not  immediately 
check'd  by  proper  antidotes,  and  the  power 
of  poifoning  taken  from  thefe  empiricks,  the 
difeafe  will  grow  incurable.  The  laft  difmal 
effect  of  it  may  not,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  cannot 
happen  in  this  reign ;  but  it  may,  nay  it 
muft  happen  in  fome  other,  unlefs  we  pre- 
vent it  effectually  and  foon  5  and  what  {t2.fon 
more  proper  to  prevent  it  in,  and  to  com- 
pleat  the  fecurity  of  our  liberties,  than  the 
reign  of  a  prince,  for  whom  the  nation  hath 
done  fo  much,  and  from  whom  by  confe- 
quence  the  nation  hath  a  right  to  expedl: 
fo  much?  Kin 2:  William  deliver'd  us 
from  popery  and  flavery.  There  was  wif- 
dom  in  his  councils,  and  fortitude  in  his 
conduct.  He  fteer'd  through  many  diffi- 
culties 
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culties  at  home,  and  he  fought  our  battles 
abroad ;  and  yet  thofe  points  of  fecurity, 
which  had  been  neglected,  or  not  fufficiently 
provided  for,  in  the  honey-moon  of  his  ac- 
cemon,  were  continually  prefs'd  upon  him, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.  The 
men,  who  prefs'd  them,  were  call'd  Jaco- 
bites, tories,  republicans,  and  incendiaries 
too,  not  from  the  throne  indeed,  but  by  the 
clamour  of  thofe,  who  fhew'd  great  in- 
difference at  leaft  for  the  conltitution,  whilfl 
they  affected  great  zeal  for  the  government. 
They  fucceeded  however  in  part,  and  we 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  fuccefs.  If  they 
did  not  fucceed  in  the  whole ;  if  the  fettle- 
ment  necelfary  to  fecure  our  liberty,  and 
therefore  intended  at  the  revolution,  be  not 
yet  compleat ;  let  us  be  perfuaded,  and  let 
us  act  on  that  perfuafion,  that  the  honour  of 
compleating  it  was  referved  to  crown  the 
glories  of  the  prefent  reign.  To  finiih  the 
great  work,  which  king  William  began, 
of  eflabliihing  the  liberties  of  Britain  on  firm 
and  durable  foundations,  mult  be  imputed 
an  honour  furely ;  and  to  whom  can  this 
honour  belong  more  juftly  than  to  a  prince, 
who  emulates  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner  all 
the  other  heroic  virtues  of  his  renown'd  pre- 
deceffor  ? 

I  am,  fir,  &c, 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XL 

S  I  R, 

F  it  was  poffible  for  any  man,  who  hath 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  our  constitution, 
to  doubt  in  good  earned  whether  the  pre- 
fervation  of  public  freedom  depends  on  the 
prefervation  of  parliamentary  freedom,  his 
doubts  might  be  removed  and  his  opinion 
decided,  one  would  imagine,  by  this  fingle, 
obvious  remark ;  that  all  the  defigns  of  our 
princes  againft  liberty,  Since  parliaments 
began  to  be  eftabliSh'd  on  the  model  ftill  fub- 
fifting,  have  been  directed  constantly  to  one 
of  thefe  two  points ;  either  to  obtain  fuch 
parliaments  as  they  could  govern ;  or  elfe  to 
ftand  all  the  difficulties,  and  to  run  all  the 
hazards  of  governing  without  parliaments. 
The  means  principally  employ'd,  to  the  firft 
of  thefe  purpofes,  have  been  undue  influen- 
ces on  the  elections  of  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  on  thefe .  members,  when 
chofen.  When  fuch  influence  could  be 
employ'd  fuccefsfully,  they  have  anfwer'd  all 
the  ends  of  arbitrary  will ;  and  when  they 
could  not  be  fo  employ'd,  arbitrary  will 
hath  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  constitu- 
tion. This  hath  been  the  cafe,  not  only 
fince,  but  before  that  great  change  in  the 

balance 
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balance  of  property,  which  began  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  feventh  and  Henry 
the  eighth,  and  carry'd  a  great  part  of  the 
weight  into  the  fcale  of  the  commons,  which 
had  lain  before  in  the  fcale  of  the  peers  and 
clergy. 

If  we  look  back  as  far  as  the  clofe  of  the 
XlVth  century,  (an  a?ra  pretty  near  to  that, 
when  parliaments  received  their  prefent 
form)  we  fhall  find  both  thefe  means  em- 
ploy'd  by  one  of  the  worft  of  our  kings, 
Richard  the  fecond.  That  he  might  obtain 
his  will,  which  was  ram,  he  directed  man- 
dates to  his  fheriffs  (officers  of  the  crown  and 
appointed  by  the  crown ;  for  fuch  they  were 
then,  and  fuch  they  ftill  are)  to  return  cer- 
tain perfons  nominated  by  himfelf ;  and  thus 
he  acquired  an  undue  influence  over  the  e- 
lections.  In  the  next  place,  he  obliged  the 
perfons  thus  return'd,  fometimes  by  threats 
and  terror,  and  fometimes  by  gifts,  to  con- 
fent  to  thofe  things,  which  were  prejudicial 
to  the  realm ;  and  thus  he  acquired  an  undue 
influence  over  the  houfe  of  commons ;  fo  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  rafh, 
headftrong  prince,  and  the  fuggsftions  of  his 
wicked  minifters,  guided  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  might  purfue  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind 
through  feveral  fucceeding  reigns ;  but  to  a- 
void  lengthening  thefe  letters,  which  are 
grown  perhaps  too  long  already,  let  us  de- 

fcend 
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fcend  at  once  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  fecond ;  for  in  that  we  fliall  find  examples 
of  all  the  means,  whichacourt,  thathath  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  a  prince,  who  will  not  fet  his 
crown  on  the  call:  of  a  dye,  can  take  to  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  liberty,  either  by 
governing  parliaments,  or  by  governing  with- 
out them. 

Now  the  firfl  attempt,  of  this  kind, 
which  king  Charles  made  againft  the  con- 
futation, was  this.  He  improved  and  ma- 
naged the  fpirit  of  the  firft  parliament  hecall'd, 
fo  as  to  render  the  two  houfes  obfequious 
to  his  will,  almoft  in  every  cafe ;  and  having 
got  the  triennial  Bill  repeal'd,  he 
kept  the  fame  parliament  in  being  for  many 
years  by  prorogations  ;  which  crept  into  cuf- 
tom  Ions:  before  his  time,  but  were  ftill  a 
modern  invention  with  refpedt  to  the  primi- 
tive inftitution  of  parliaments,  and  wholly  re- 
pugnant to  the  antient  practice.  Thus  he 
eftablifh'd  a  {landing  parliament  -,  which  is, 
in  the  nature  of  it,  as  dangerous  as  a  ftanding 
army,  and  may  become,  in  fome  conjunc- 
tures, much  more  fatal  to  liberty.  When  the 
meafures  of  his  adminiftration  grew  too  bad, 
and  the  tendency  of  them  too  apparent  to 
be  defended  and  fupported,  even  in  that  par- 
liament, and  even  by  a  party-fpirit,  he 
had  recourfe  to  a  fecond  attempt;  that  is, 
to  corruption,  and  Clifford  firft  lifted  a 
mercenary  band  of  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  againft  the  conftitution.  Let  us  ob- 
ferve  on  this  occafion,  and  as  we  pafs  along, 
that  a  national  party  (fuch  a  party  as  the 
court  adopts,  in  cpntradiftinction  to  fuch  a 
party  as  it  creates)  will  always  retain  fome 
national  principles,  fome  regard  to  the  confti- 
tution. They  may  be  tranfported,  or  fur- 
prized,  during  the  heat  of  conteft  efpecially, 
into  meafures  of  long  and  fatal  confequen- 
ces.  They  may  be  carried  on  for  a  certain 
time,  and  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  lufts  of 
vengeance  and  of  power,  in  order  to  wreak 
one  upon  their  adverfaries,  and  to  fecure  the 
other  to  themfelves.  But  a  national  party 
will  never  be  the  inftruments  of  compleating 
national  ruin.  They  will  become  the*  adver- 
faries of  their  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
their  adverfaries,  to  prevent  it ;  and  the  mi- 
nifter,  who  perlifts  in  fo  villainous  a  project, 
by  what  name  foever  he  may  affect  to  di- 
ftinguifh  himfelf  and  his  followers,  will  be 
found  really  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  not 
of  a  party.  But  the  difference  between  one 
and  the  other  is  fo  vifible,  and  the  boun- 
daries, where  party  ceafes  and  faction  com- 
mences, are  fo  ftrongly  mark'd,  that  it  is 
fufficient  to  point  at  them. 

I  return  therefore  and  obferve,  that 
when  the  fpirit  of  party  fail'd  king  Charles, 
and  the  corruption  he  employ 'd  proved  in- 
effectual, he  refolved  to  govern  for  a  time 
without  parliaments,    and  to   employ   that 

M  time 
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time,  as  foon  as  he  had  checked  the  fpirk 
of  one  party,  by  inflaming  that  of  another, 
in  garbling  corporations.  He  had  found  by 
experience  that  it  was  impoffible  to  corrupt 
the  ftream  in  any  great  degree,  as  long  as 
the  fountain  continued  pure.  He  apply'd 
himfelf  therefore  to  fpread  the  taint  of  the 
court  in  them,  and  to  poifon  thofe  fprings, 
from  whence  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
conftitution  flow.  This  was  the  third,  the 
laft,  and  by  much  the  moft  dangerous  expe- 
dient, employ 'd  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  to  undermine  our  liberties.  The  effect 
of  it  he  did  not  live  to  fee ;  but  we  may  eafily 
conjedhire  what  it  would  have  been. 

The  ufe  I  make  of  what  hath  been  here 
faid  is  this.  The  defign  of  the  revolution 
being  not  only  to  fave  us  from  the  immediate 
attempts  on  our  religion  and  liberty,  made 
by  king  James,  but  to  fave  us  from  all  other 
attempts,  which  had  been  made,  or  might 
be  made,  of  the  fame  tendency ;  to  renew 
and  ftrengthen  our  conftitution ;  *  "  to 
eftablifh  the  peace,  honour  and  happinefs  of 
thefe  nations  upon  lafting  foundations,  and 
to  procure  a  fettlement  of  the  religion,  and 
of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  fub- 
jedts,  upon  Co  fure  a  foundation,  that  there 
might  be  no  danger  of  the  nation's  relapfing 


•  See  the  prince  of  Orange's  declaration. 
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<c  into  the  like  miferies  at  any  time  hereaf- 
cc  ter  j"  this  being,  I  fay,  the  avow'd  defign 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  nation  having  en- 
gaged in  it  on  a  confidence  that  all  this  would 
be  effectually  performed,  the  defign  of  the 
revolution  was  not  accomplifh'd,  the  benefit 
of  it  was  not  fecured  to  us,  the  juft  expecta- 
tions of  the  nation  could  not  be  anfwer'd, 
unlefs  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  fre- 
quency, integrity,  and  independency  of  par- 
liaments were  fufficiently  provided  for.  Thefe 
are  the  eflentials  of  Britifh  liberty.  Defects 
in  other  parts  of  the  conftitution  can  never  be 
fatal,  if  thefe  are  preferved  entire.  But  de- 
fects in  thefe  will  foon  deftroy  the  conftitu- 
tion, though  every  other  part  of  it  fhould  be 
fo  preferved.  However  it  happen'd*  the 
truth  and  notoriety  of  the  fact  oblige  us  to 
fay,  that  thefe  important  conditions,  without 
which  liberty  can  never  be  fecure,  were  al- 
moft  wholly  neglected  at  the  revolution. 
The  claim  of  right  declares,  indeed,  that 
elections  ought  to  be  free  ;  that  freedom  of 
fpeech  and  debates  ought  not  to  be  im-* 
peach'd  or  queflion'd  out  of  parliament ; 
and  that  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  fre- 
quently." But  fuch  declarations,  however 
folemnly  made,  are  nothing  better  than  pom- 
pous trifles,  if  they  ftand  alone ;  productive 
of  no  good,  and  thus  far  productive  of  ill, 
that  they  ferve  to  amufe  mankind,  in  points 
of  the  greateft  importance,  and  wherein  it 
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concerns  them  the  moft  nearly,  neither  to  be 
deceived,  nor  fo  much  as  amufed.     Thefe 
were  rights,  no  doubt,  to  which  the  nation 
had  an  indifputable  claim.     But  then  they 
ought  to  have  been  more  than  claim'd,  fince 
they  had  been  fo  often  and  fo  lately  invaded. 
That  they  were  not  more  than  claim'd,  that 
they  were  not  effectually  afferted  and  fecur- 
ed,  at  this  time,  gave  very  great  and  imme- 
diate diffatisfaction ;    and  they,    who  were 
called whigs  in  thofe  days,  diftinguifh'd  them- 
felves  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  complaints. 
Thus  for  inftance,  they  infifted  that  there 
could  be  no  *  real   fettlement,   nay  that  it 
was  a  jeft  to  talk  of  fettlement,  till  the  man- 
ner and  time  of  calling  parliaments,  and  their 
fitting,  when  called,  were  fully  determined  -y 
and  this,  in  order  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
keeping   one  and    the   fame   parliament  fo 
long  on  foot,  till  the  majority  was  corrupted 
by  offices,  gifts  and  peniions.     They  infifted 
that  the  afturances  given  at  the  revolution 
had  led  them  to  think  that  -f  the  antient 
legal  courfe  of  annually  chofen  parliaments 
would    have    been    immediately    reftored  ; 
and  the  particular    circumftances    of   king 
William,  who  had  received  the  crown 
by  gift  of  the  people,   and  who  had  renew'd 
the    original     contract    with    the     people, 

*  See  Confiderations   concerning  the  ftate  of  the  nation., 
by  Mr.  Hambden,  publifh'd  in  1692. 

t  An  enquiry,  or  a  difcourfe,  &c.  publiihM  in  1693. 
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(which  are  precifely  the  circumftances  of 
the  prefent  royal  family)  were  urged  as 
particular  reafons  for  the  nation  to  expect 
his  compliance. 

The  frequent  fitting  of  parliament  was  in- 
deed provided  for,  indirectly  and  in  confe- 
quence,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
which  foon  followed  the  revolution.  This 
war  made  annual  fupplies  neceiTary;  and, 
before  it  was  over,  the  fame  neceffity  of 
annual  feffions  of  parliament  came  to  be 
eftablifh'd,  as  it  continues  to  this  hour,  by 
the  great  alteration  made  with  relation  to 
the  public  revenue.  The  whole  public  re- 
venue had  been  the  king's  formerly.  Par- 
liamentary aids  were,  in  thofe  days,  extraor- 
dinary and  occalional ;  and  things  came  to 
that  pafs  at  laft,  that  parliaments  were  more 
frequently,  or  more  rarely  convened,  juft  as 
courts  had  more  frequent,  or  more  rare 
occafions  for  fuch  fupplies.  But  king  Wil- 
liam began  to  be,  and  all  our  princes 
fince  him  have  continued  to  be,  only  pro- 
prietors for  life  of  that  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  which  is  appropriated  to  their  civil- 
lift;  although  they  are  entrufted  ftill  with 
the  management  of  the  whole ;  and  are 
even  the  ftewards  of  the  public  creditors 
for  that  part,  which  is  the  private  property 
of  thefe  creditors.  This  is  the  prefent  itate, 
ftifficiently  known,  but  necenary  to  be  men- 
tion'd  particularly  on  this  occalion  5  and  this 

M  3  muft 
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muft  continue  to  be  the  ftate ;  unlefs  fome 
prince  fhould  arife  hereafter,  who  being  ad- 
vifed  by  a  defperate  minifter,  abetted  by  a 
mercenary  fadtion,  fupported  by  a  ftanding 
army,  and  inftigated  like  Richard  the  fecond, 
by  the  *  rafhnefs  of  his  own  temper,  may 
lay  rapacious  hands  on  all  the  funds  that 
have  been  created,  and  by  applying  illegally 
what  he  may  raife  legally,  convert  the  whole 
to  his  own  ufe,  and  fo  eflablifh  arbitrary 
power,  jby  depriving  at  one  ftroke  many  of 
his  fubje&s  of  their  property,  and  all  of 
them  of  their  liberty.  Till  this  happens, 
(and  heaven  forbid  that  it  fhould  be  ever 
attempted  !)  feffions  of  parliament  muft  be 
annually  held,  or  the  government  itfelf  be 
diftrefs'd.  But  neither  is  this  iuch  a  diredt 
and  full  fecurity  as  the  importance  of  the 
thing  requires ,  nor  does  the  fecurity  of  our 
liberty  confift  only  in  the  frequent  feffions  of 
parliament ;  but  it  confifts  likewife  in  fre- 
quent new  parliaments.  Nay,  it  confifts  fo 
much  more  in  this  than  in  the  other,  that 
the  former  may  tend,  without  the  latter, 
even  more  than  the  difcontinuance  of  par- 
liaments, to  the  lofs  of  liberty.  This  was 
forefeen  by  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution. 
According  to  that,  although  it  became  in 
time  (by  the  courfe  of  events,  and  in- 
fenfible  alterations)  no  longer  neceffary  to 
call  parliaments  once,   or   even  twice  in   a 

*  Per  immoderatam  lioluntatem^ 
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year,  which  had  been  the  more  antient 
pra<ftice,  yet  ftill  our  kings  continued  under 
an  incapacity  of  proceeding  long  in  govern- 
ment, with  any  tolerable  eafe  and  fafety  to 
themfelves,  without  the  concurrence  and 
afliftance  of  thefe  aflemblies.  According  to 
the  fame  conftitution,  as  parliaments  were  to 
be  held,  fo  they  were  to  be  chofen  frequent- 
ly; and  the  opinion,  that  the  holding  and 
continuance  of  parliaments  depended  abfo- 
lutely  on  the  will  of  the  prince,  may  be  juft- 
ly  ranked  amongft  thofe  attempts,  that  were 
made  by  fome  men  to  fet  the  law,  whilft 
others  endeavoured  to  fet  the  gofpel,  on  the 
fide  of  arbitrary  power.  This  is  the  plain 
intent  and  fcheme  of  our  conftitution,  which 
provides  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple mould  have  frequent  opportunities  to 
communicate  together  about  national  grie- 
vances %  to  complain  of  them,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  redrefs  of  them,  in  an  orderly,  fo- 
lemn,  legal  manner  5  and  that  the  people  mould 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  calling  theif 
reprefentatives  to  account,  as  it  were,  for 
the  difcharge  of  the  truft  committed  to 
them,  and  of  approving,  or  difapproving 
their  conduft,  by  electing,  or  not  electing 
them  anew.  Thus  our  conftitution  fuppofes 
that  princes  may  abufe  their  power,  and 
parliaments  betray  their  truft  ;  and  provides, 
as  far  as  human  wifdom  can  provide,  that 
neither  one,  nor  the  other,  may  be  able  to  do 

M4  fo 
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fo  long,  without  a  fufficient  controul.  If 
the  crown,  indeed,  perfifls  in  ufurping  on 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  or  in  any  other 
kind  of  mal-adminiftration  ->  and  if  the 
prince,  who  wears  it,  proves  deaf,  as  our 
princes  have  fometimes  been,  to  the  voice 
of  his  parliament  and  his  people,  there  re- 
mains no  remedy  in  the  fyftem  of  the  con- 
ftitution. The  conftitution  is  broken  by  the 
obftinacy  of  the  prince,  and  the  *  tc  people 
<c  muft  appeal  to  heaven  in  this,  as  in  all 
cc  other  cafes,  where  they  have  no  judge  on 
<f  earth."  Thus  if  a  parliament  mould  per- 
fift  in  abetting  mal-adminiftration,  or  any 
way  give  up  thofe  liberties,  which  they  were 
intrufted  to  maintain,  no  doubt  can  be  made 
but  that  the  people  would  be  in  the  fame  cafe; 
fince  their  reprefentatives  have  no  more  right 
to  betray  them,  than  their  kings  have  to 
ufurp  upon  them  ;  and  by  confequence  they 
would  acquire  the  fame  right  of  appealing  to 
Jieaven,  if  our  conftitution  had  not  provided 
A  remedy  againft  this  evil,  which  could  not 
be  provided  againft  the  other  ;  but  our  con- 
ftitution hath  provided  fuch  a  remedy  in  the 
frequent  fucceflion  of  new  parliaments,  by 
which  there  is  not  time  fufficient  given  to 
form  a  majority  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  into  a  minifterial  cabal ;  or  by 
which,  if  this  fhould  happen,  fuch  a  cabal 
muft   be   foon   broken.      Thefe    reflections 

*  Locke's  EJTay  upon  government,  chap.  14. 
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and  fuch  others,  as  they  naturally  fuggeft, 
are  fufficient  to  convince  any  thinking  man, 
firft,  that  nothing  could  make  it  fafe,  nor 
therefore  reasonable,  to  repofe  in  any  fet  of 
men  whatsoever,  fo  great  a  truft  as  the  col- 
lective body  delegates  to  the  reprefentative 
in  this  kingdom,  except  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
term,  for  which  this  truft  is  deligated.  Se- 
condly, that  every  prolongation  of  this  term 
is  therefore,  in  its  degree,  unfafe  for  the 
people  5  that  it  weakens  their  fecurity,  and 
endangers  liberty,  by  the  very  powers  given 
for  its  prefervation.  Thirdly,  that  fuch 
prolongations  expofe  the  nation,  in  the  pof- 
lible  cafe  of  having  a  corrupt  parliament, 
to  lofe  the  great  advantage,  which  our  con- 
stitution hath  provided,  of  curing  the  evil, 
before  it  grows  confirm'd  and  defperate,  by 
the  gentle  method  of  chufing  a  new  repre- 
fentative, and  reduce  the  nation  by  confe- 
quence  to  have  no  other  alternative  than 
that  of  fubmitting,  or  refilling ;  though  fub- 
miffion  will  be  as  grievous,  and  refiftance 
much  more  difficult,  when  the  legislature 
betrays  its  truft,  than  when  the  king  alone 
abufes  his  power.  Thefe  reflections,  I  fay, 
are  fufficient  to  prove  thefe  propositions  ->  and 
thefe  propositions  fet  before  us,  in  a  very 
Strong  light,  the  neceffity  of  uling  our 
utmoft  efforts,  that  the  true  defign  of  our 
constitution  may  be  purfued  as  clofely  as 
poffible  by  the  re-eftabliShment  of  annual, 

or 
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or  at  leaft  of  triennial  parliaments.  But 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  par- 
ticular feafonablenefs  of  the  conjuncture, 
invite  me  to  offer  one  consideration  more 
upon  this  head,  which  I  think  will  not  ftrike 
the  lefs  for  being  obvious  and  plain.  It  is 
this.  Should  a  king  obtain,  for  many  years 
at  once,  the  fupplies  and  powers  which 
$fed  to  be  granted  annually  to  him  ;  this 
would  be  deem'd,  I  prefume,  even  in  the 
prefent  age,  an  unjuftifiable  meafure  and  an 
intolerable  grievance,  for  this  plain  reafon  ; 
becaufe  it  would  alter  our  conftitution  in  the 
fundamental  article,  that  requires  frequent 
aiTemblies  of  the  whole  legiflature,  in  order 
to  affift  and  controul  too,  the  executive 
power,  which  is  intrufted  with  one  part  of 
it.  Now  I  afk,'  is  not  the  article,  which 
requires  frequent  elections  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  by  the  collective  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  fecure  the  latter  againft  the 
ill  confequences  of  the  poffible  weaknefs 
or  corruption  of  the  former,  as  fundamen- 
tal an  article,  and  as  effential  to  the  pre- 
iervation  of  our  liberties,  as  the  other  ? 
No  man  dares  fay  that  it  is  not ;  at  leaft  no 
man,  who  deferves  our  attention.  The  peo- 
ple of  Britain  have  as  good  a  right,  and  a 
right  as  neceffary  to  be  afferted,  to  keep  their 
reprefentatives  true  to  the  truft  repofed  in 
them,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  the  confti- 
tution by  the  controul  of  frequent  elections, 

as 
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as  they  have  to  keep  their  kings  true  to  the 
truft  repofed  in  them,  and  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  conftitution,  by  the  controul  of 
frequent  fittings  of  parliament.  How  comes 
it  then  to  pafs,  that  we  may  obferve  fo  great 
a  difference  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind, 
about  thefe  two  cafes  ?  Propofe  the  firft,  there 
is  no  fervile  friend  of  government,  who  will 
not  affedt  all  that  horrour  at  the  propofition, 
which  every  friend  of  the  conftitution  will 
really  feel.  Propofe  the  keeping  up  fepten- 
nial,  nay  the  making  decennial  parliaments, 
the  fame  friends  of  government  will  con- 
tend ftrenuoufly  for  one,  and  by  confequencc 
for  both  -,  fince  there  can  be  no  reafon  al- 
ledged  for  the  firft,  which  is  not  ftronger  for 
the  laft,  and  would  not  be  ftill  ftronger  for 
a  longer  term.  Thefe  reafons,  drawn  from 
two  or  three  common-place  topics  of  pre- 
tended conveniency  and  expediency,  or  of 
fuppofed  tranquility  at  home,  and  ftrength 
abroad,  I  need  not  mention.  They  ha\# 
been  mention'd  by  others,  and  fufficiently 
refuted.  But  that,  which  may  very  juftly 
appear  marvellous,  is  this,  that  fome  men, 
I  think  not  many,  who  are  true  friends  of 
the  conftitution,  have  been  ftagger'd  in  their 
opinions,  and  almoft  feduced  by  the  falfe 
reafonings  of  thefe  friends  of  government ; 
though  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  than  to 
(hew,  from  reafon  and  experience,  that  con- 
veniency, expediency,  and  domeftic  tran- 
quility 
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quility  may  be,  and  in  fact  have  been  as 
well,  nay  better  fecured,  under  triennial, 
nay  annual  parliaments,  than  under  par- 
liaments of  a  longer  continuance  ;  and  as 
for  ftrength  abroad,  (that  is,  national  cre- 
dit and  influence)  it  will  depend  on  the 
opinion  foreign  nations  have  of  our  national 
difpofitions,  and  the  unanimity  of  our  fen- 
timents.  It  muft  be  chiefly  determined 
therefore  by  their  knowledge  of  their  real 
fenfe  of  the  nation.  Now  that  can  appear 
no  way  fo  much  as  in  the  natural  ftate  of 
our  conftitution,  by  frequent  elections  ;  and 
when  it  does  appear  fo,  it  muft  have  another 
kind  of  effect,  than  the  bare  refolutions  of 
a  ftale,  minifterial  parliament ;  efpecially  if 
it  happens,  as  it  may  happen  in  fome  future 
time,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  fhould 
appear  to  be  different  from  the  fenfe  of  fuch 
a  parliament  ;  and  that  the  refolutions  of 
fuch  a  parliament  fhould  be  avowedly  dic- 
tated by  men,  odious  and  hated,  contemp- 
tible and  contemn'd,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  in  the  fuppofition  that  fome  incon- 
veniencies  may  arife  by  frequent  elections  ; 
(which  is  only  allow'd  for  argument's  fake) 
are  fuch  inconveniencies,  and  the  trifling 
confequences  of  them,  to  be  fet  in  the  ba- 
lance againft  the  danger  of  weakening  any 
one  barrier  of  our  liberty  ?  Every  form  of 
government    hath    advantages    and    difad- 

vantages 
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vantages  peculiar  to  it  Thus  abfolute  mo- 
narchies feem  mofl  form'd  for  fudden  and 
vigorous  efforts  of  power,  either  in  attack- 
ing, or  in  defending;  whilft,  in  free 
conftitutions,  the  forms  of  government 
muft  be  neceffarily  more  complicated  and 
flow;  fo  that  in  thefe,  the  fame  fecre- 
cy  cannot  be  always  kept,  nor  the  fame 
difpatch  always  made,  nor  the  fame 
fteadinefs  of  meafures  always  purfued. 
Muft  all  thefe  forms,  inftituted  to  preferve 
the  checks  and  controuls  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  conftitution  on  one  another,  and  ne- 
ceflary  by  confequence  to  preferve  the  li- 
berty of  the  whole,  be  abandon'd  therefore, 
and  a  free  conftitution  be  deftroy'd,  for  the 
fake  of  fome  little  conveniency,  or  expe- 
diency the  more,  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  ?  No  certainly.  We  muft 
keep  our  free  conftitution,  with  the  fmall 
defects  belonging  to  it,  or  we  muft  change 
it  for  an  arbitrary  government,  free  perhaps 
from  thefe  defects,  but  liable  to  more  and 
to  worfe.  In  fhort,  we  muft  make  our  op- 
tion ;  and  furely  this  option  is  not  hard  to 
be  made,  between  the  real  and  permanent 
bleflings  of  liberty,  diffufed  through  a 
whole  nation,  and  the  fantaftic  and  acci- 
dental advantages,  which  they,  who  govern 
not  the  body  of  the  people,  enjoy  under 
abfolute  monarchies.  I  will  not  multiply 
inftances,  though  they  crowd  in  upon  me. 

Two 
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Two  councils  were  chofen  annually  at  Rome, 
and  the  proconfular  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces  was  limited  to  a  year. 
Several  inconveniencies  arofe,  no  doubt, 
from  the  ftrid  obfervation  of  this  inftitu- 
tion.  Some  appear  very  plain  in  hiftory ; 
and  we  may  aflure  ourfelves,  that  many  ar- 
guments of  conveniency,  of  expediency,  of 
preferving  the  tranquility  of  the  city,  and 
of  giving  ftrength  and  weight  to  the  arms 
and  counfels  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
urged  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  difpenfe 
with  thefe  inftitutions,  in  favour  of  Pompey 
and  of  Caesar.  What  was  the  confequence? 
The  pyrates  were  extirpated,  the  price  of 
corn  was  reduced,  Spain  was  held  in  fub- 
jedtion,  Gaul  was  conquer'd,  the  Germans 
were  repulfed,  Rome  triumph'd,  her  govern- 
ment flouriuYd;  but  her  conftitution  was 
deftroy'd,  her  liberty  was  loft.  The  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  that  noble  badge  of  liberty, 
which  every  fubjedt  of  Britain  wears,  and 
by  which  he  is  diftinguifh'd  fo  eminently, 
not  from  the  flaves  alone,  but  even  from  the 
freemen  of  other  countries ;  the  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  I  fay,  may  be  attended  per- 
haps with  fome  little  inconveniencies,  in 
time  of  fedition  and  rebellion.  The  flow 
methods  of  giving  money,  and  the  ftridt 
appropriations  of  it,  when  given,  may  be 
attended  with  fome  inconveniency  likewife, 
in  times  of  danger  and  in  great  exigencies 

of 
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of  the  ftate.  But  who  will  plead  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?  or  who 
would  not  prefs  for  the  revival  of  it,  if  it 
flood  fufpended  for  an  indefinite,  or  even  a 
long  term  ?  Who  will  fay,  that  the  practice 
of  giving  money  widiout  account,  or  paffing 
notes  of  credit  (by  which  the  purfe  of  the 
people  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe, 
whom  the  people  trufted,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  thofe,  whom  they  neither  did,  nor 
would  have  trufted)  who  will  fay,  that  fuch 
a  deviation  from  thofe  rules  of  parliament, 
which  ought  to  be  deem'd  facred  and  pre- 
ferved  inviolate,  may  be  eftablifh'd,  or  mould 
not  be  oppofed  by  all  pomble  means,  if  it 
was  eftablifh'd  ? 

If  all  this  be  as  clear  as  I  imagine  it  is  ^ 
if  the  objections  to  frequent  elections  of  par- 
liaments do  not  lye  ;  or,  fuppofing  them 
to  lye,  if  the  danger  on  one  fide  outweighs 
vaftly  the  fuppofed  inconveniency  on  the 
other ;  nay,  if  laws  and  inftitutions,  not 
more  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty 
than  this  antient  and  fundamental  rule  of  our 
conftitution,  be  maintain'd ;  and  if  all  men 
are  forced  to  agree  (even  they,  who  wifh 
them  perhaps  abolifh'd)  that  they  ought  to 
be  maintain'd,  for  the  fake  of  preserving 
liberty;  let  me  afk  again,  how  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  we  obferve  fo  great  a  difference  be- 
tween the  fentiments  and  reafonings  of 
mankind  about  frequent  feflions  of  parlia- 
ment, 
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merit,  and  frequent  parliaments  ;  about  the 
cafe  now  before  us,  and  all  the  others,  that 
have  been  mention'd?  The  only  manner, 
in  which  I  can  account  for  fuch  an  incon- 
fiftency,  is  this.  The  fight  of  the  mind  dif- 
fers very  much  from  the  fight  of  the  body, 
and  its  operations  are  frequently  the  reverfe 
of  the  other.  Objefts  at  a  diftance  appear 
to  the  former  in  their  true  magnitude,  and 
diminiih  as  they  are  brought  nearer.  The 
event,  that  created  much  aftonifhment,  in- 
dignation, or  terrour  in  profpedt,  creates 
lefs  and  lefs,  as  it  approaches,  and  by  the 
time  it  happens,  men  have  familiarized 
themfelves  with  it.  If  the  Romans  had  been 
told,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  that  an  em- 
peror would  fucceed,  in  whofe  reign  a 
horfe  mould  be  made  conful,  they  would 
have  been  extremely  furprized.  I  believe 
they  were  not  fo  much  furprized,  when  the 
thing  happen'd ;  when  the  horfe  was  conful 
and  Caligula  emperor.  If  it  had  been 
foretold  to  thofe  patriots  at  the  revolution,  who 
remember'd  long  parliaments,  who  ftill  felt 
the  fmart  of  them,  who  ftruggled  hard  for 
annual,  and  obtain'd  with  much  difficulty^ 
at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  years,  triennial 
parliaments,  that  a  time  would  come, 
when  even  the  term  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments would  be  deem'd  too  fhort,  and  a 
parliament,  chofen  for  three  years,  would 
chufe  itfelf  for  four  more,  and  entail  fepten- 
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nial  parliaments  on  the  nation ;  that  this 
would  happen,  and  the  fruits  of  their  ho- 
neft  labours  be  loft,  in  little  more  than 
twenty  years ;  and  that  it  would  be  brought 
about,  whilft  our  government  continued  on 
the  foundations  they  had  then  fo  newly  laid; 
if  all  this  had  been  foretold  at  the  Time  I 
mention,  it  would  have  appear'd  improba- 
ble and  monftrous  to  the  friends  of  the  re- 
volution. Yet  it  hath  happen'd ;  and,  in 
lefs  then  twenty  years,  it  is  grown,  or  is 
growing,  familiar  to  us.  The  uniform  zeal 
and  complaifance  of  our  parliaments  for 
the  crown,  leave  little  room  to  apprehend 
any  attempt  to  govern  without  them  -y  or  to 
make  them  do  in  one  feffion  the  work  of 
feven  \  though  this  would  be  extremely  con- 
venient, no  doubt,  a  great  eafe  to  future  mi- 
nifters,  and  a  great  faving  of  expence  and 
time  to  country  gentlemen.  But  fuppofe, 
(for  I  defire  it  may  be  remember'd  that 
1  reafon  hypothetically)  a  parliament,  mould 
think  fit  to  give,  in  the  firft  feffion,  all 
the  money,  all  the  credit,  and  all  the 
powers,  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  go- 
vernment, during  feven  years  3  and  then  let 
thofe  perfons,  who  will  be  fhock'd  at  this 
fuppofition,  and  yet  declare  themfelves  for 
feptennial  parliaments,  lay  their  hands  on 
their  hearts,  and  confider  whether  fuch  an 
alteration  of  the  conftitution  might  not  grow 
familiar  to  them,  and  even  gain  their  ap- 

N  proba- 
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probation.  I  think,  it  would  do  fo.  I  am 
fure,  it  might  as  reafonably  as  the  other. 
They  would  find  the  eafe,  in  one  cafe,  of 
little  attendance,  as  much  as  that  of  diftant 
elections,  in  the  other.  The  arguments  of 
conveniency,  expediency,  public  tranquility, 
and  ftrength  to  the  government,  would 
be  juft  as  well  apply'd  ;  and  if  the  mini- 
fters  mould,  by  miracle,  make  no  very 
exorbitant  ill  ufe  of  fuch  a  fituation,  I  doubt 
whether  he,  who  mould  plead  for  annual 
parliaments  then,  would  be  much  better 
heard  by  the  fame  perfons,  than  he  who 
pleads  for  frequent  elections  of  parliaments, 
is  now.  But  let  not  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
the  friends  of  our  constitution,  reafon  in 
this  manner.  Let  them  remember  that 
danger  commences,  when  the  breach  is 
made,  not  when  the  attack  is  begun  $  that 
he,  who  neglects  to  ftop  the  leak,  as  foon 
as  it  is  difcover'd,  in  hopes  to  fave  his  fhip 
by  pumping,  when  the  water  gufhes  in  by 
violence,  deferves  to  be  drown'd ;  and,  to 
lay  alide  figures  of  fpeech,  that  our  confti- 
tution  is  not,  like  the  fchemes  of  fome  po- 
liticians, a  jumble  of  disjointed,  incoherent 
whimfies,  but  a  noble  and  wife  fyftem,  the 
efTential  parts  of  which  are  fo  proportion'd, 
and  fo  intimately  connected,  that  a  change 
in  one  begets  a  change  in  the  whole  -y  that 
the  frequent  elections  of  parliament  are  as 
much  an  efTential  part  of  this  fyftem,  as  the 
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frequent  fittings  of  parliament;  that  the 
work  of  the  revolution  is  imperfect  there- 
fore, and  our  future  fecurity  precarious,  un- 
lefs  our  antient  conftitution  be  reftored,  in 
this  eflential  part ;  and  that  the  reftoration 
of  it,  in  this  part,  is  one  of  thofe  methods, 
by  which  alone  the  pernicious  defigns  of  fuch 
men,  as  we  have  mention'd  in  a  former 
letter,  if  any  fuch  mould  be  ever  admitted 
into  power,  (enemies  to  the  conftitution, 
under  the  mafic  of  zeal  for  the  government) 
may  be  defeated. 

I  am,  fir,  &c. 
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LETTER    XIL 


SIR, 

WE  have  obferved  already,  that  the 
conftitution  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment fuppofes  our  kings  may  abufe  their 
power,  and  our  reprefentatives  betray  their 
truft ;  and  provides  againft  both  thefe  con- 
tingencies, as  well  as  human  wifdom  can 
provide.  Here  let  us  obferve,  that  the  fame 
conftitution  is  very  far  from  fuppofing  the 
people  will  ever  betray  themfelves  ;  and  yet 
this  cafe  is  poffible,  no  doubt.     We  do  not 
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read,  I  think,  of  more  than  *  one  nation, 
who  refufed  liberty,  when  it  was  offer'd    to 
them ;  but  we  read  of  many,  and  have  al- 
moft  feen  fome,  who  loft  it   through  their 
own  fault,  by  the  plain  and  neceflary  confe- 
quences  of  their  own  conduit,  when  they 
were  in  full  poffeffion   of  it,  and  had  the 
means  of  fecuring  it  effectually  in  their  pow- 
er.    A  wife  and  brave  people  will  neither 
be  cozen'd,  nor  bully 'd  out  of  their  liberty  •, 
"6ut  a  wife  and  brave  people  may  ceafe  to  be 
fuch ;  they  may  degenerate ;  they  may  fink 
into  floth  and  luxury  ,  they  may  refign  them- 
felves  to  a  treacherous  condudl ;  or  abet  the 
enemies  of  the  conftitution,  under  a  notion 
of  fupporting  the  friends  of  the  government; 
they  want  the  fenfe  to  difcern  their  danger 
in  time ;  or  the  courage   to  refill,  when  it 
flares  them  in  the  face.  TheTARQUiNS  were 
expell'd,    and   Rome    refumed  her  liberty. 
C^sar  was  murder'd,    and  all  his  race  ex- 
tinct;    but    Rome    remain'd    in    bondage. 
From  whence  this  difference  ?  -f  Mac  hi  a- 
vel  fhall  account  for  it.     In  the  days  of 
Tarquin  the  people  of  Rome  were  not 
yet  corrupted.     In  the  days  of  Caesar,  they 
were  moft  corrupt.     A  free  people  may  be 
fometimes  betray 'd  -y  but  no  people  will  be- 

*  The  Cappadocians,  vid.  Strabo.  Lib.  12.     Liber- 
tatem  repudiaverunt,  ut  quam  fibi  dicerent  intolerabilem. 
t  Difcourfes,  Lib.  1,  c.  17. 
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tray  themfelves,  and  facrifice  their  liberty,  un- 
lefs  they  fall  into  a  ftate  of  univerfal  cor- 
ruption ;  and  when  they  are  once  fallen  in- 
to fuch  a  ftate,  they  will  be  fure  to  lofe 
what  they  deferve  no  longer  to  enjoy.  To 
what  purpofe  therefore  ihould  our  conftitu- 
tion  have  fuppofed  a  cafe,  in  which  no  re- 
medy can  avail  ;  a  cafe  which  can  never  hap- 
pen, till  the  fpirit,  which  form'd  this  con- 
ftitution firft,  and  hath  preferved  it  ever  fince, 
(hall  be  totally  extinguifh'd  ;  and  till  it  be- 
comes an  ideal  entity,  like  the  Utopia,  ex- 
ifting  in  the  imagination,  or  memory,  no 
where  elfe  ?  As  all  government  began,  fo  all 
government  muft  end  by  the  people  ;  tyran- 
nical governments  by  their  virtue  and  cou- 
rage, and  even  free  governments  by  their 
vice  and  bafenefs.  Our  conftitution,  indeed, 
makes  it  impoffible  to  deftroy  liberty  by  any 
fudden  blaft  of  popular  fury,  or  by  the 
treachery  of  a  few;  for  though  the  many 
cannot  eafily  hurt,  they  may  eafily  fave  them-* 
felves.  But  if  the  many  will  concur  with 
the  few  5  if  they  will  advifedly  and  delibe- 
rately naffer  their  liberty  to  be  taken  away  by 
thofe,  to  whom  they  delegate  power  to  pre- 
ferve  it ;  this  no  conftitution  can  prevent. 
God  would  not  fupport  even  his  own  theo- 
cracy againft  the  concurrent  defire  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael,  but  gave  them  a  king  in 
his  anger.  How  then  ihould  our  human 
ponftitution  of  government  fupport  itfelf  a- 
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gainft  fo  univerfal  a  change,  as  we  here  (up- 
pofe,  in  the  temper  and  character  of  our  peo- 
ple ?  It  cannot  be.  We  may  give  ourfelves 
a  tyrant  in  our  folly,  if  we  pleafe.  But  this 
can  never  happen,  till  the  whole  nation  falls 
into  a  flate  of  political  reprobation.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  political  damnation  will  be 
our  lot. 

Let  us  defcend  into  a  greater  detail,  in 
order  to  develope  thefe  reflections  fully,  and 
to  pufh  the  confequences  of  them  home  to 
ourfelves,  and  to  our  prefent  ftate.  They 
deferve  our  utmoft  attention,  and  are  fo  far 
from  being  foreign  to  the  fubject  of  thefe 
eflays  upon  parties,  that  they  will  terminate 
in  the  very  point  at  which  we  began,  and 
wind  up  the  whole  in  one  important  leffon. 

T  o  proceed  then  ;  I  fay,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  this  ifland  mould  fuffer  their  liberties 
to  be  at  any  time  ravim'd,  or  ftolen  from 
them,  they  would  incur  greater  blame,  and 
deferve  by  confequence  lefs  pity,  than  any 
enflaved  and  opprefs'd  people  ever  did.  By 
how  much  true  liberty  (that  is,  liberty  ftated 
and  afcertain'd  by  law,  in  equal  oppofition 
to  popular  licence  and  arbitrary  will)  hath 
been  more  boldly  afierted,  more  wifely  or 
more  fuccefsfully  improved,  and  more  firmly 
eftablifh'd  in  this,  than  in  other  countries ; 
by  fo  much  the  more  heavy  would  our  juft  con- 
demnation prove  in  the  cafe  that  is  here  fup- 
ppfed,     The  virtue  of  our  anceftors3  to  whom. 
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all  thefe  advantages  are  owing,  would  agr-. 
gravate  the  guilt  and  the  infamy  of  their  de- 
generate pofterity.  There  have  been  ages  of 
gold  and  of  filver,  of  brafs  and  of  iron,  in  our 
little  world,  as  in  the  great  world,  though 
not  in  the  fame  order.  In  which  of  thefe 
ages  we  are  at  prefent,  let  others  determine. 
This,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  in  all  thefe  ages, 
Britain  hath  been  the  temple,  as  it  were,  of 
liberty.  Whilft  her  facred  fires  have  been 
extinguifh'd  in  fo  many  countries,  here  they 
have  been  religioufly  kept  alive.  Here  flie 
hath  her  faints,  her  confeffors,  and  a  whole 
army  of  martyrs,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have 
not  htherto  prevail'd  againft  her;  fo  that  if 
a  fatal  reverfe  is  to  happen ;  if  fervility  and 
fervitude  are  to  over-run  the  whole  world, 
like  injuftice,  and  liberty  is  to  retire  from  it, 
like  Astr^aj  our  portion  of  the  abandon'd 
globe  will  have,  at  leaft,  the  mournful  ho- 
nour, whenever  it  happens,  of  mewing  her 
laft,  her  parting  fteps. 

The  antient  Britons  are  to  us  the  abori- 
gines of  our  ifland.  We  difcover  little  of 
them  through  the  gloom  of  antiquity,  and 
we  fee  nothing  beyond  them.  This  how- 
ever we  know ;  they  were  freemen.  C  je  s  a  r, 
who  vifited  them  in  an  hoilile  manner,  but 
did  not  conquer  them,  perhaps  was  *  beaten 
by  them  •  C m  s  a  r,  I  fay,  beftows  very  libe- 
ls Territa  quceiitis  oftendit  terga  Britannis, 
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rally  the  title  of  kings  upon  their  chieftains, 
and  the  compilers  of  fabulous  traditions  de- 
duce a  feries  of  their  monarchies  from 
Samothes,  a  cotemporary  of  Nimrod. 
But  C^sar  affedted  to  fwell  the  account  of 
his  expedition  with  pompous  names ;  and 
thefe  writers,  like  thofe  whom  -J-  S  t  r  a  b  o 
mentions,  endeavour'd  to  recommend  them- 
felves  by  publifhing  romances  to  an  ignorant 
generation,  inftead  of  hiftories.  Thefe  fup- 
pofed  monarchs  were  the  *•  heads  of  little 
clans; <c  reguli,  vel  melioris  notae  nobiles;"  and 
if  our  ifland  knew  any  authority  of  the  kingly 
fort  in  thofe  days,  it  was  that  of  occafional 
and  temporary  monarchs,  elected  in  great 
exigencies,  ||  "  communi  confilio,  fuffragiis 
cc  multitudinis,"  like Cassivellaunus  in 
JSritain,  or  Vercingetorix  in  Gaul;  for, 
in  fome  cafes,  examples  taken  from  either  of 
thefe  people,  will  conclude  for  both.  The 
kings,  who  have  ruled  in  Britain,  after  the 
Romans  abandond  the  ifland,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vth  century,  held  their  authority 
from  the  people,  and  govern'd  under  the 
controul  of  national  aflemblies,  as  we  have 
great  reafon  to  believe,  and  none  to  doubt. 
Jn  fhort,  as  far  as  we  can  look  back,  a  law^ 
lefs  power,  a  government  by  will,  never 
prevails  in  Britain, 

t  Geog.  Lib.  if. 

*  Sel.  Anal.  Anglo  Brit.  Lib.  2.  cap.  3.  Ca.md. 

J  Cjes,  de  Bell.  Gal.  Lib.  5.  iff  7. 
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The  Saxons  had  kings,  as  well  as  the 
Britons.  The  manner  in  which  they  efta- 
bliuYd  themfelves,  and  the  long  wars  they 
waged  for  and  againft  the  Britons,  led  to  and 
maintain'd  monarchical  rule  amongft  them. 
But  thefe  kings  were  in  their  Srft  inftitution, 
no  doubt,  fuch  as  Tacitus  defcribes  the  Ger- 
man kings  and  princes  to  have  been;  *  chiefs, 
who  perfuaded,  rather  than  commanded; 
and  who  were  heard  in  the  public  afTem- 
blies  of  the  nation,  according  as  their  age, 
their  nobility,  their  military  fame,  or  their 
eloquence  gave  them  authority.  How  many 
doughty  monarchs,  in  later  and  more  polite 
ages,  would  have  flept  in  cottages,  and  have 
work'd  in  flails,  inftead  of  inhabiting  pa- 
laces, and  being  cufhion'd  up  in  thrones,  if 
this  rule  of  government  had  continued  in 
force  ?  But  the  Saxon  kings  grew  into  power 
in  time;  and  among  them,  as  among  other 
nations,  birth,  inftead  of  merit,  became,  for 
the  fake  of  order  and  tranquility,  a  title  to 
the  throne.  However,  though  thefe  princes 
might  command,  and  were  no  longer  under 
the  neceffity  of  governing  by  perfuaiion, 
they  were  ftill  under  that  of  governing  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  people.  By  what 
other  expedient  could  they  govern  men, 
who  were  wife  enough  to  preferve  and  exer- 
cife  the  right  of  electing  their  civil  ma- 
giftrates,     and    military    officers,    and   the 

*  pe  SituMor.  &  Pop.  Gernj.  Lib.  1 1. 
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fyftem  of  whofe  government  was  upheld  and 
carried  on  by  a  gradation  of  popular  affem- 
blies,  from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  high 
court  of  parliament ;  for  fuch,  or  very  near 
fuch,  was  the  Wittena-gemote  in  nature  and 
effed:,  whenever  the  word  parliament  came 
into  ufe  ? 

The  firft  prince  of  the  Norman  race  was 
an  abfolute  conqueror,  in  the  opinion  of  fome 
men  -,  and  I  can  readily  agree,  that  he  af- 
fumed,  in  fome  cafes,  the  power  of  a  tyrant. 
But  fuppofing  all  this  to  be  true  in  the  ut- 
moft  extent,  that  the  friends  of  abfolute 
monarchy  can  defire  it  mould  be  thought  fo ; 
this,  and  this  alone,  will  refult  from  it ;  un- 
limited, or  abfolute  monarchy,  could  never 
be  eftabliuYd  in  Britain  ;  no,  not  even  by 
conqueft.  The  rights  of  the  people  were 
foon  re-aiferted  ;  the  laws  of  the  conferTor 
were  reftored ;  and  the  third  prince  of  this 
race,  Henry  the  firft,  covenanted  in  a  folemn 
fpeech  to  his  people  for  their  affiftance 
againft  his  brother  Robert  and  the  Normans, 
by  promifing  that  facred  charter,  which  was 
in  other  reigns  fo  often  and  fo  folemnly  con- 
fir  m'd  by  engaging  to  maintain  his  fubjedts 
in  *  their  antient  liberties,  to  follow  their 
advice,  and  to  rule  them  in  peace  with  pru- 
dence and  mildnefs. 

*  In  antiquis  veftris  Jibertatibus.  Veftris  inclinando  con- 
filiis.  Confultius  &  mitius,  more  manfueti  principis.  Vid. 
Mat.  Par. 
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I  need  not  defcend  into  more  particulars 
to  mew  the  perpetuity  of  free  government  in 
Britain.  Few  men,  even  in  this  age,  are 
fo  (hamefully  unacquainted  with  the  hifiory 
of  their  country,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
principal  events  and  fignal  revolutions, 
which  have  happen'd  iince  the  Norman  aera. 
One  continual  defign  againft  liberty  hath 
been  carry 'd  on  by  various  methods,  almofl 
in  every  reign.  In  many,  the  ftruggles 
have  been  violent  and  bloody.  But  liberty 
flill  hath  triumph'd  over  force,  over  trea- 
chery, over  corruption,  and  even  under  op- 
preffion.  The  altars  of  tyranny  have  been 
demolifh'd  as  foon  as  raifed ;  nay,  even 
whilft  they  were  railing  ;  and  the  priefts  of 
that  idol  have  been  hew'd  to  pieces ;  fo  that 
I  will  affirm,  without  the  leaf!  apprehenfion 
of  being  difproved,  that  our  conftitution  is 
brought  nearer  than  any  other  conftitution 
ever  was  to  the  moft  perfect  idea  of  a  free 
fyftem  of  government.  One  obfervation 
only  I  will  make,  before  I  leave  this  head, 
and  it  is  this.  The  titles  of  thofe  kings, 
which  were  precarious,  from  circumftances 
of  times,  and  notions  that  prevail'd,  not- 
withstanding the  general  acquiefcence  of 
the  nation  to  them,  afforded  fo  many  op- 
portunities to  our  anceftors  of  better  fecur- 
jng,  or  improving  liberty.  They  were  not 
fuch  bubbles  as  to  alter,  without  mending 
the  government  -y  much  lefs  to  make  revo- 
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lutions,  and  fuffer  by  them.  They  were 
not  fuch  bubbles  as  to  raife  princes  to  the 
throne,  who  had  no  pretence  to  fit  in  it 
but  their  choice,  purely  to  have  the  honour 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  thofe  princes, 
without  bettering  their  own  in  proportion. 
If  what  I  have  been  faying  appears  a  little 
too  digreffive  from  the  main  fcope  of  this 
effay,  I  fhall  hope  for  indulgence  from  this 
confideration,  that  the  natural  effect  of  fuch 
reflections,  as  I  have  made  and  fuggefted, 
muft  be  to  raife  in  our  minds  the  honeft  am- 
bition of  emulating  the  virtue  and  courage 
of  our  forefathers,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  $ 
and  to  infpire  a  reafonable  fear,  heighten'd 
by  fhame,  of  lofing  what  they  preferved  and 
deliver'd  down  to  us,  through  fo  many  mix- 
tures of  different  people,  of  Britons  with 
Saxons,  of  both  with  Danes,  of  all  three 
with  Normans,  through  fo  many  difficulties, 
fo  many  dangers,  fo  many  revolutions,  in 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  centuries. 

Th  e  r  e  is  another  reafon  to  be  given,  why 
the  people  of  this  ifland  would  be  more  in- 
excufeable  than  any  other,  if  they  loft  their 
liberty;  and  the  opening  and  enforcing  of 
this  reafon  will  bring  us  fully  into  our  fub- 
jeft. 

I  supposed  juft  now,  that  our  liberty 
might  be  ravifh'd,  or  ftolen  from  us,  but  I 
think  that  expreflion  muft  be  retraced,  fince 
it  will  appear,  upon  due  confideration,  that 
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our  liberty  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the 
force,  or  fraud  alone  of  thofe,  who  govern ; 
it  cannot  be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  people 
are  themfelves  accomplices  ;  and  they  who 
are  accomplices,  cannot  be  faid  to  fuffer  by 
one,  or  the  other.  Some  nations  have  re- 
ceived the  yoke  of  fervitude  with  little  or  no 
ftruggle  ;  but  if  ever  it  is  impofed  upon  us, 
we  muft  not  only  hold  out  our  necks  to  re- 
ceive it ;  we  muft  help  to  put  it  on.  Now, 
to  be  paffive  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  fhameful  -y  but 
to  be  adtive  is  fupreme  and  unexampled  in- 
famy. In  order  to  become  flaves,  we  of  this 
nation  muft  be  beforehand,  what  other  peo- 
ple have  been  render'd  by  a  long  courfe 
of  fervitude ;  we  muft  become  the  moil 
corrupt,  moft  profligate,  the  moft  fenfelefs, 
the  moft  fervile  nation  of  wretches,  that 
ever  difgraced  humanity ;  for  a  force  fuf- 
ficient  to  raviih  liberty  from  us,  fuch  as 
a  great  ftanding  army  is  in  time  of  peace, 
cannot  be  continued,  unlefs  we  continue 
it  -y  nor  can  the  means,  neceffary  to  fteal 
liberty  from  us,  be  long  enough  employ 'd 
with  effect,  unlefs  we  give  a  fanction  to 
their  iniquity,  and  call  good  evil,  and  evil 
good. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  even  the  friends  of  li- 
berty have  fometimes  different  notions  a- 
bout  it,  and  about  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing, or  promoting  it;  and  therefore,  that 
even  the  Britifh  nation  may  pombly,  fome 
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time  or  other,  approve  and  concur  in  mea- 
fures  deftrudtive    of   their   liberty,    without 
any  intention  to  give  it  up,  and  much  more 
without  changing  from  the  character,  which 
they  have  hitherto  borne  amongft  the  focie- 
ties  of  mankind,  to  that  infamous  character 
I  have  juft  now  fuppofed.     If  this  were  true, 
it  would  only  furnifh  more  reafons  to  be  al- 
ways on  our  guard,  to  be  jealous  of  every 
extraordinary  demand,    and  to  reject    con- 
stantly   every  propofition,    though  never  fo 
fpecious,    that  had  a   tendency   to   weaken 
the  barriers  of  liberty,  or  to  raife  a  Strength 
fuperior  to  theirs.     But  I  confefs  I  do  not 
think  we  can  be  led  blindfold  fo  far  as  the 
brink  of   the  precipice.     I   know   that  all 
words,    which  are  figns   of  complex  ideas, 
furnifh  matter  of  miftake   and  cavil.     We 
difpute  about  juftice,  for  inftance,  and  fan- 
cy that  we  have  different  opinions  about  the 
fame  thing;    whilft,    by   fome    little    diffe- 
rence in  the    compolition    of  our   ideas,   it 
happens  that  we  have  only  different  opinions 
about  different  things,  and  fhould  be  of  the 
fame  opinion    about  the  fame  thing.     But 
this,  I  prefume,  cannot  happen  in  the  cafe 
before    us.     All  difputes    about    liberty    in 
this   country,    and    at   this   time,    muft    be 
difputes  for  and  againft  the  felf-fame,  fix'd 
and   invariable    fet   of  ideas,  whatever   the 
difputants  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion  may 
pretend,  in  order  to  conceal  what  it  is  not 

yet 
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yet  very  fafe  to  avow.  No  difputes  can  pof- 
fibly  arife  from  different  conceptions  of  any 
thing  fo  clearly  ftated,  and  fo  precifely  de- 
termined, as  the  fundamental  principles  are, 
on  which  our  whole  liberty  refts. 

I  f  liberty  be  that  delicious  and  wholefome 
fruit  on  which  the  Britifh  nation  hath  fed 
for  fo  many  ages,  and  to  which  we  owe 
our  riches,  our  ftrength,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages we  boaft  of  5  the  Britiih  conftitu- 
tion  is  the  tree  that  bears  this  fruit,  and 
will  continue  to  bear  it,  as  long  as  we  are 
careful  to  fence  it.  in,  and  trench  it  round, 
againft  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and  the  in- 
fects of  the  earth.  To  fpeak  without  a  fi- 
gure, our  conftitution  is  a  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment fuited  to  the  genius  of  our  nation, 
and  even  to  our  fituation.  The  experience 
of  many  hundred  years  hath  {hewn,  that  by 
preferving  this  conftitution  inviolate,  or  by 
drawing  it  back  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  originally  founded,  whenever  it  fhall 
be  made  to  fwerve  from  them,  we  may  fe- 
cure  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  lateft  pofterity, 
the  pofleffion  of  that  liberty,  which  we 
have  long  enjoy'd.  What  would  we  more  ? 
What  other  liberty  than  this  do  we  feek  ? 
And  if  we  feek  no  other,  is  not  this  mark'd 
out  in  fuch  characters,  as  he  that  runs  may 
read  ?  As  our  conftitution  therefore  ought  to 
be,  what  it  feldom  is,  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment; fo  let  us  make   the  conformity,    or 

3  repug- 
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repugnancy  of  things  to  this  conftitution, 
the  rule,  by  which  we  accept  them  as  fa- 
vourable, or  reject  them  as  dangerous  to 
liberty.  They  who  talk  of  liberty  in  Bri- 
tain on  any  other  principles  than  thofe  of 
the  JBritifli  conftitution,  talk  impertinently 
at  beft,  and  much  charity  is  requifite  to  be- 
lieve no  worfe  of  them.  But  they  who 
diftinguifh  between  practicable  and  imprac- 
ticable liberty,  in  order  to  infinuate  what 
they  mean,  (or  they  mean  nothing)  that  the 
liberty  eftablifh'd  by  the  true  fcheme  of  our 
conftitution  is  of  the  impracticable  kind  ; 
and  they,  who  endeavour,  both  in  fpecula- 
tion  and  practice,  to  elude  and  pervert  the 
forms,  and  to  ridicule  and  explode  the  fpi- 
rit  of  this  conftitution ;  thefe  men  are  ene- 
mies, open  and  avow'd  enemies  to  it,  and 
by  confequence  to  Britifh  liberty,  which 
cannot  be  fupported  on  any  other  bottom. 
Some  men  there  are,  the  pefts  of  fociety  I 
think  them,  who  pretend  a  great  regard  to 
religion  in  general,  but  who  take  every  op- 
portunity of  declaiming  publicly  againft  that 
fyftem  of  religion,  or  at  leaft  againft  that 
church  eftablifhment,  which  is  received  in 
Britain.  Juft  fo  the  men,  of  whom  I  have 
been  fpeaking,  affect  a  great  regard  to  liber- 
ty in  general,  but  they  diflike  fo  much  the 
fyftem  of  liberty  eftablifh'd  in  Britain,  that 
they  are  inceffant  in  their  endeavours  to 
puzzle  the  plaineft  thing  in  the  world,  and 

to 
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to  refine  and  diftinguifh  away  the  life  and 
ftrength  of   our  constitution,    in  favour  of 
the  little,    prefent  mementary  turns,  which 
they  are  retain'd  to  ferve.     What  now  would 
be  the  confequence,  if  all  thefe  endeavours 
fhould  fucceed  ?    I    am   perfuaded  that  the 
great    philofophers,    divines,     lawyers    and 
politicians,    who  exert  them,    have  not  yet 
prepared  and  agreed  upon  the  plans   of  a 
new  religion,    and  of  new   conftitutions  in 
church  and  ftate.     We  fhould  find  ourfelves 
therefore  without  any   form  of  religion,   or 
civil  government.      The    firft  fet  of  thefe 
miffionaries  would  take  off  all  the  reftraints 
of  religion  from  the  govern'd ;  and  the  lat- 
ter fet  would  remove,  or  render  inefFe&ual, 
all    the   limitations    and    controuls,     which 
liberty  hath  prefcribed  to  thofe  that  govern, 
and  disjoint  the  whole  frame  of  our  confu- 
tation.    Entire  diflblution  of  manners,  con- 
fufion,    anarchy,    or  perhaps   abfolute   mo- 
narchy,   would  follow ;    for   it    is   poffible, 
nay  probable,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate   as  this, 
and  amidfl  fuch  a  rout  of  lawlefs  favages, 
men  would  chufe  this  government,    abfurd 
as  it  is,  rather  than  have  no  government  at 
all. 

But  here  again  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  IU 
berty  is  a  word  of  uncertain  figniflcation, 
fo  is  conftitution  ;  that  men  have  taught  the 
moft  oppofite  dodtrines,  and  pretended  at 
leaft  to  build  them  on  the  principles  of  the 
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constitution;  that  the  rule  therefore  of  de- 
termining our  notions  of  liberty,  by  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  is  no  rule, 
and  we  are  by  confequence  juft  where  we 
were  before.  But  the  anfwer  is  ready.  It 
is  true  that  there  were  formerly  men,  who 
perfifted  long  in  the  attempt  to  talk  and 
write  that  chimera,  call'd  prerogative, 
into  vogue;  to  contend  that  it  was  fome- 
thing  real ;  a  right  inherent  in  the  crown  ; 
founded  in  the  constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment ;  and  equally  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
juft  authority  of  the  prince,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  fubjed:.  How  we  had  like  to  have 
loft  our  liberty  by  the  prevalence  of  fuch 
dodtrines,  by  the  confequences  drawn  from 
them,  and  the  pra&ices  built  upon  them, 
hath  been  touch'd  in  the  deduction  of  the 
ftate  of  parties.  But  happily  this  kind  of 
progreffion  from  a  free  to  a  flaviih  constitu- 
tion of  government  was  ftopp'd  at  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  notions  themfelves  are  fo  ex- 
ploded in  the  courfe  of  fix  and  forty  years, 
that  they  are  entertain'd  at  this  hour  by  no 
fet  of  men,  whofe  numbers,  or  importance, 
give  them  any  pretence  to  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  our  national  parties.  It  is  as  true, 
that  there  are  now  men,  who  purfue  the  ve- 
ry fame  defign  by  different  methods.  The 
former  attack'd,  thefe  undermine  our  liber- 
ty. The  former  were  the  beafts  of  the 
field*  hinted  at  above  5  thefe  are  the  infedts 

of 
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of  the  earth  5  and  like  other  infects,  though 
fprung  from  dirt,  and  the  vileft  of  the  ani- 
mal kind,  they  can  nibble  and  gnaw,  and 
poifon ;  and  if  they  are  fuffer'd  to  multiply 
and  work  on,  they  can  lay  the  moft  fruitful 
country  wafte.  Corruption  and  dependency 
are  their  favourite  topics.  They  plead  for 
the  firft  as  a  laudable  expedient  of  govern- 
ment -,  and  for  the  laft,  I  mean  corrupt, 
private  dependency,  as  an  efTential  part  of 
our  conftitution.  When  they  have  perplex'd, 
as  much  as  they  are  able,  our  ideas  of  de- 
pendency and  independency  ;  they  reafon,  if 
I  may  give  their  fophifms  fo  good  a  name, 
as  if  the  independency  of  each  part  of  the 
legiflature,  of  the  king  particularly,  arofe 
from  the  dependency  of  the  other  parts  on 
that  part.  Now,  this  is  both  falfe  and  ab- 
furd.  It  is  falfe,  becaufe  the  conftitutional 
independency  of  each  part  of  the  legiflature 
arifes  from  hence  ;  that  diftinct  rights,  pow- 
ers and  privileges  are  aflign'd  to  it  by  the 
conftitution.  But  then  this  independency  of 
one  part  can  be  fo  little  faid  to  arife  from  the 
dependency  of  another,  that  it  confifts  pro- 
perly and  truly  in  the  free,  unbiafs'd,  unin- 
fluenced, and  independent  exercife  of  thefe 
rights,  powers  and  privileges,  by  each  part, 
in  as  ample  an  extent  as  the  conftitution 
allows ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  far  as  that 
point,  where  the  conftitution  ftops  this  free 
exercife,     and   fubmits    the   proceedings  of 
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one  part,  not  to  the  private  influence,    but 
to   the  public  controul  of  the   other  parts* 
Before  this  point,  the  independency  of  each 
part  is  meant  by  the  conftitution  to  be  abfo- 
lute.     From  this  point  the  conftitutional  de- 
pendency of  each  part  on  the  others  com- 
mences. To  talk  of  natural  independency  be- 
longing to  the  kingly  office,  to  an  houfe   of 
peers,  or  an  houfe  of  commons  (the  inftituti 
onsofart,  not  of  nature)  is  impertinent.     It 
is  abfurd,  becaufe  it  abfolutely  deftroys  the 
very  thing  it  is  advanced   to  eftablifh ;  for 
if  A's  independency  arifes  from  the  depen- 
dency of  B,  and  B's  independency  from  the 
dependency  of  A,   then  are  A  and  B  both 
dependent,    and  there   is  no  fuch   thing  as 
conftitutional    independency  at    all.      The 
crown  is  the  fource  of  honours,    and  hath 
the  difpofal  of  public   employments.     This 
no  man  difputes;   nor  would  any   man,    I 
believe,  go  about  to  alter.   But  will  it  follow 
that  the  *  conftitutional  independency  of  the 
king  would  be  loft,    becaufe  the  houfe  of 
commons  give  the  fupplies,  if  he  had  not  the 
power  of  giving  part  of    this   money,    in 
places  and  penfions,  back  again  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  houfe  ?  It  would  be  eafy  for  me 
to   turn  this  whole  profound  reafoning  into 
many,  even  ridiculous  lights;    but  the  fub- 
jeft  creates  other  fentiments  than  thofe  of 

*  Vide  London  Jour.  Sept.  zS,  1734. 
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mirth,  though  the  logic  employed  about  it 
referves  a  ludicrous,  not  a  ferious  treatment. 
I  afk  pardon  for  having  faid  fo  much  upon 
So  flight  an  occafion,  and  I  proceed. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  endeavours  to 
puzzle  our  constitution  formerly,  in  favour 
of  that  prerogative,  by  the  weight  of  which 
it  muft  have  been  cruSh'd,  and  actually  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  that  corruption  and 
corrupt  dependency,  by  which  it  would  be 
foon  demoliuYd ;  the  main  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  are  Simple,  and  obvious, 
and  rix'd,  as  well  as  any  truths  can  be  fix'd, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  moft  determi- 
nate ideas.  The  ftate  of  our  conftitution 
then  affords  an  eafy  and  unerring  rule,  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of  our  liberty. 
The  improvement  or  decay  of  one,  denotes 
the  improvement  or  decay  of  the  other  ; 
and  the  Strength  or  weaknefs  of  one,  the 
Safety  or  danger  of  the  other.  We  cannot 
lofe  our  liberty,  unlefs  we  lofe  our  conftitu- 
tion, nor  lofe  our  conftitution,  unlefs  we  are 
accomplices  to  the  violations  of  it ;  for 
this  conftitution  is  better  fitted  than  any, 
ancient  or  modern,  ever  was,  not  only  to 
preferve  liberty,  but  to  provide  for  its  own 
duration,  and  to  become  immortal,  if  any 
thing  human  could  be  fo. 

I  am,  S 1  r,  Sec. 
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LETTER    XIII. 

SIR, 

MUCH  hath  been  faid  occafionally, 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters,  con- 
cerning the  beauty*  and  excellency  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution.  I  fhall  make,  however, 
no  excufe  for  returning  to  the  fame  fubject 
upon  an  occafion,  which  introduces  it  fo 
naturally,  and  indeed  fo  neceffarily.  No- 
thing can  be  more  oppofite  to  the  profefs'd 
defign  of  thefe  writings  5  nothing  of  more 
real,  and  more  prefent  ufe.  Let  me  fpeak 
plainly.  We  have  been  all  of  us,  thofe  of 
every  fide,  and  of  every  denomination,  ac- 
cuftom'd  too  long  to  value  ourfelves  foolifh- 
ly  or  knavifhly,  on  our  zeal  for  this,  or 
that  party,  or  for  this,  or  that  government ; 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  ftraining  the  confti- 
tution different  ways,  in  order  to  .  ferve  the 
different  purpofes  pf  each.  It  is  high  time 
we  mould  all  learn,  if  that  be  ftill  poffible, 
to  value  ourfelves  in  the  firft  place  on  our 
zeal  for  the  conftitution;  to  make  all  go- 
vernments, and  much  more  all  parties,  bow 
to  that,  and  to  fuffer  that  to  bow  to  none. 
But  how  fhall  this  conftitution  be  known, 
unlefs  we  make  it  the  fubjed:  of  careful  en- 
quiry, 
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qniry,  and  of  frequent  and  fober  refle&ion  ? 
Or  unknown,  how  mall  it  become,  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  object  of  our  admiration, 
our  love  and  our  zeal  ?  Many  of  thofe,  who 
reap  the  greater!:  advantages  from  it,  pafs 
it  by  unregarded,  with  equal  folly  and 
ingratitude.  Many  take  a  tranfient,  inatten- 
tive view  of  it.  Many  again  confider  it  in 
part  only,  or  behold  it  in  a  narrow,  pedan- 
tic light.  Inftead  of  this,  we  mould  view  it 
often.  We  mould  pierce  through  the 
form  to  the  foul  of  it.  We  mould  con- 
template the  noble  objeCt  in  all  its  parts,  and 
in  the  whole ;  and  render  it  as  familiar  to  our 
intellectual  fight,  as  the  moil;  common  fenfible 
objeds  are  to  our  corporeal  fight.  *  "  Quarn. 
Cf  ilja  ardentes  arnores  excitaret  fui,  fi  videre- 
"  tur  ?"  Well  may  it  be  allow'd  me  to  apply 
to  fo  glorious  an  effort  of  human  wifdom  what 
Tully  fays  after  Plato,  in  the  Phaedrus, 
if  I  miftake  not,  of  wifdom  herfelf. 

"  All  public  regiment,  fays  Mr.  Hooker, 
"  hath  arifen  from  deliberate  advice,  confui- 
c*  tation  and  compofition  between  men."  The 
propofition  is  undoubtedly  and  univerfally 
true.  It  is  as  true  in  the  kingdom  of  Moroc- 
co, as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain  ;  and 
the  undeniable  confequences,  which  flow 
from  it,  are  obvious.  We  are  not  to  won- 
der, however,  if  men  do  not  look  up  to  this 

*  £ic.  deFinib,  1.  2. 
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original  of  government,  nor  trace  thefe 
confequences  from  it,  in  moft  countries.  In 
the  inftitution  of  governments,  too  great 
powers  have  been  ufually  given,  and  too 
great  coniidence  repofed,  either  at  firft,  or 
in  procefs  of  time.  Thefe  powers  have 
fubfifted,  have  been  confirm'd  by  more 
time,  and  increafed  by  the  very  nature  of 
power,  which  is  the  propereft  inflrument  of 
its  own  propagation.  But  the  original  com- 
pofition,  for  want  of  being  exprefs'd,  or  fuf- 
ficiently  imply'd,  or  frequently  recur'd  to 
by  the  forms  of  the  government,  hath 
been  forgot,  or  hath  grown  fo  obfolete,  that 
they,  whofe  intereft  required  that  no  fuch 
thing  fhould  be  believed,  have  thought 
themfelves  at  liberty  boldly  to  deny  it  y  and 
not  only  fo,  but  to  fuppofe  fome  other  origi- 
nal of  government.  Strange  fyftems  of 
policy,  and  ftr anger  of  religion,  have  been 
deviled  to  fupport  and  fandtify  thefe  ufurpa- 
tions,  Education  hath  been  fet  on  the  fame 
fide  ;  and  faucy  authority  hath  prevail'd 
againft  the  cleareft  light  of  nature,  and 
the  plaineft  dictates  of  common  fenfe.  No 
man,  who  hath  read  and  look'd  abroad  in- 
to the  world,  and  made  a  reafonable  ufe  of 
either,  will  think  this  too  ftrange  to  be  true ; 
lince  there  is  no  demonftrated  truth  (fuch 
truths  I  mean  as  are  here  fpoken  of)  which 
may  not  be  rendered,  at  leaft,  very  proble- 
matical by  long,  uniform,  pofitive  contra- 
diction ; 
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diftion  ;  nor  any  demonftrated  lye,  which 
may  not  be  render'd  probable  to  many,  and 
certain  to  fome,  by  long,  uniform,  politive 
affirmation  ;  according  to  a  jufl  obfervation 
made  by  father  Paul  fomewhere  or  other, 
on  occafion  of  Constantine's  fuppofed 
grant,  and  other  cheats  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  we  of  this  country  have  been 
more  happy.  Our  original  contract  hath 
been  recur'd  to  often,  and  as  many  cavils  as 
have  been  made,  as  many  jefls  as  have  been 
broke  about  this  expreffion,  we  might  fafely 
defy  the  affertors  of  abfolute  monarchy  and 
arbitrary  will,  if  there  were  any  worth  our 
regard,  to  produce  any  one  point  of  time, 
fince  which  we  know  any  thing  of  our  con- 
flitution, wherein  the  whole  fcheme  of  it 
would  not  have  been  one  monftrous  abfurdi- 
ty,  unlefs  an  original  contract  had  been  fup- 
pofed. They  mull:  have  been  blinded  there- 
fore by  ignorance,  or  pafllon,  or  prejudice, 
who  did  not  always  fee,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  neceffarily,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
our  conflitution  ;  and  that  they  might  as 
well  doubt,  whether  the  foundations  of  an  an- 
tient  folid  building  were  fuited  and  propor- 
tion^ to  the  elevation  and  form  of  it,  as  whe- 
ther our  conflitution  was  eflablifh'd  by  com- 
pofition  and  contract.  Sure  I  am,  that  they 
mufl  be  worfe  than  blind,  if  any  fuch  there 
are,  who  do  not  confefs  at  this  time,  and  un- 
der the  prefent  fettlement,  that  our  conflitu- 
tion 
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tion  is,  in  the  ftricteft  fcnfe,  a  bargain,  a  con- 
ditional contract  between  the  prince  and  the 
people,  as  it  always  hath  been,  and  frill  is, 
between  the  reprefentative  and  collective  bo- 
dies of  the  nation. 

That  this  bargain  may  not  be  broken, 
on  the  part  of  the  prince,  with  the  people, 
(though  the  executive  power  be  trufted  to 
the  prince,  to  be  exercifed  according  to  fuch 
rules,  and  by  the  miniftry  of  fach  offi- 
cers, as  are  prefcribed  by  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  this  kingdom)  the  legiflative,  or 
fupreme  power,  is  vefted  by  our  conftitu- 
tion  in  three  eftates,  whereof  the  king  is  one, 
Whilft  the  members  of  the  other  two  pre- 
ferve  their  private  independency,  and  thofe 
eftates  are  confequently  under  no  dependen- 
cy, except  that  which  is  in  the  fcheme  of 
our  conftitution  \  this  controul  on  the  firfl 
will  always  be  fufficient  -,  and  a  bad  king, 
let  him  be  as  bold  as  he  may  pleafe  to  be 
thought,  muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft 
parliament. 

That  this  bargain  may  not  be  broken, 
on  the  part  of  the  reprefentative  body,  with 
the  collective  body  of  the  nation,  it  is  not 
only  a  principal,  declared  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  that  the  election  of  members 
to  fit  in  parliament  fhall  be  free ;  but  it  hath 
been  a  principal  part  of  the  care  and  attention 
of  parliaments,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  to  watch  over  this  freedom,  and  to 
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fecure  it,  by  removing  all  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  all  other  corrupt  influence,  from 
thefe  elections.  This  care  and  this  atten- 
tion have  gone  ftill  farther.  They  have  pro- 
vided, as  far  as  they  have  been  fufFer'd  to 
provide  hitherto  by  the  conftitutional  de- 
pendency of  one  houfe  on  the  other,  and  of 
both  on  the  crown,  that  all  fuch  influence 
fliould  be  removed  from  the  members,  after 
they  are  chofen.  Even  here  the  providence 
of  our  conftitution  hath  not  flopped.  Left  all 
other  provifions  fliould  be  ineffectual  to  keep 
the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
out  of  this  unconftitutional  dependency, 
which  feme  men  prefume  with  a  filly  dog- 
matical air  of  triumph,  to  fuppofe  neceffa- 
ry  to  fupport  the  conftitutional  independency 
of  the  crown  ;  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitu- 
tion hath  thought  fit,  that  the  feprefentatives 
of  the  people  fhould  not  have  time  to  forget 
that  they  are  fuch  ;  that  they  are  empowered 
to  aft  for  the  people,  not  againft  them.  In 
a  word,  our  conftitution  means,  that  the 
members  of  this  body  fhould  be  kept,  as  it 
were,  to  their  good  behaviour,  by  the  fre- 
quent returns  of  new  elections.  It  does  all 
that  a  conftitution  can  do,  all  that  can  be 
done  by  legal  provifions,  to  fecure  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  people,  by  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  truftees  ;  and  left  all  this 
fhould  fail,  it  gives  frequeat  opportunities 
to  the  people  to  fecure  their  interefts  them- 
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felves,  by  mending  their  choice  of  their 
truftees  ;  fo  that  as  a  bad  king  muft  ftand 
in  awe  of  an  honeft  parliament,  a  corrupt 
houfe  of  commons  muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an 
honeft  people. 

Between  thefe  two  eftates,  or  branches 
of  the  legiflative  power,  there  ftands  a  third, 
the  houfe  of  peers  5  which  may  feem  in 
theory,  perhaps,  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  to  be  a  proper  con- 
troul  upon  it ,  becaufe  the  fole  right  of 
creating  peers  refides  in  the  crown  -,  whereas 
the  crown  hath  no  right  to  intermeddle  in 
the  electing  commoners.  This  would  be  the 
cafe,  and  an  intolerable  one  indeed,  if  the 
crown  fhould  exercife  this  right  often,  as  it 
hath  been  exercifed  fometimes  with  univerfal 
and  moft  juft  difapprobation.  It  is  poffible 
too,  that  this  may  come  to  be  the  cafe  in 
fome  future  age,  by  the  method  of  electing 
peers  to  fit  in  parliament  for  one  part  of 
the  fame  kingdom,  by  the  frequent  tranfla- 
tions  of  bifhops,  and  by  other  means,  if 
the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  the  prefent  age, 
and  the  favourable  opportunity  of  the  pre- 
fent aufpicious  and  indulgent  reign  do  not 
prevent  it.  But  in  all  other  refpefts,  the 
perfons  who  are  once  created  peers,  and 
their  pofterity,  according  to  the  fcheme  of 
the  conftitution,  having  a  right  to  lit  and 
debate,  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  them,   except 
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by  forfeiture  ;  all  influence  of  the  kind  I 
have  mention'd  feems  to  be  again  removed, 
and  their  fhare  in  the  government  depending 
neither  on  the  king,  nor  the  people,  they 
conftitute  a  middle  order,  and  are  properly 
mediators  between  the  other  two,  in  the  eye 
of  our  conftitution. 

It  is  by  this  mixture  of  monarchical,  a~ 
riftocratical  and  democratical  power,  blen- 
ded together  in  one  fyftem,  and  by  thefe 
three  eftates  balancing  one  another,  that 
our  free  conftitution  of  government  hath 
been  preferved  fo  long  inviolate ;  or  hath 
been  brought  back,  after  having  fufFered  vio- 
lations, to  its  original  principles,  and  been 
renew'd,  and  improv'd  too,  by  frequent  and 
falutary  revolutions.  It  is  by  this,  that 
weak  and  wicked  princes  have  been  oppofed, 
reftrain'd,  reform'd,  punifh'd  by  parliaments  ; 
that  the  real,  and  perhaps  the  doubtful 
exorbitances  of  parliaments,  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  crown  j  and  that  the  heat  of 
one  houfe  hath  been  moderated,  or  the 
fpirit  raifed,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  other. 
Parliaments  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
people,  by  keeping  them  quiet,  and  the 
people  on  parliaments,  by  keeping  them 
within  bounds,  which  they  were  tempted  to 
tranfgrefs.  A  juft  confidence  in  the  fafe, 
regular,  parliamentary  methods  of  redref- 
fing  grievances  hath  often  made  the  freeft, 
and  not  the  moil  patient  people  on  earth, 
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bear  the  greatefl  grievances  much  longer; 
than  people  held  under  ftronger  reftraints, 
and  more  ufed  to  oppreflion,  who  had  not 
the  fame  confidence,  nor  the  fame  expec- 
tation, have  borne  even  lefs.  The  cries  of 
the  people,  and  the  terror  of  approaching 
elections,  have  defeated  the  moft  dangerous 
projects  for  beggaring  and  enflaving  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  majority  without  doors  hath 
obliged  the  majority  within  doors  to  truckle 
to  the  minority.  In  a  word,  two  things 
may  be  faid  with  truth  of  our  constitution, 
which  I  think  neither  can,  nor  ever  could  be 
faid  of  any  other.  It  fecures  fociety  againft 
the  miferies,  which  are  infeparable  from 
fimple  forms  of  government ;  and  is  liable  as 
little  as  poffible  to  the  inconveniencies,  that 
arife  in  mix'd  forms.  It  cannot  become  un- 
eafy  to  the  prince,  or  people  ;  unlefs  the 
former  be  egregioufly  weak,  or  wicked  ;  nor 
be  deftroy'd,  unlefs  the  latter  be  exceffively 
and  univerfally  corrupt.  But  thefe  general 
aflertions  require  to  be  a  little  better  ex- 
plain'd. 

By  fimple  forms  of  government,  I  mean 
fuch  as  lodge  the  whole  fupreme  power,  ab- 
folutely  and  without  controul,  either  in  a 
fingle  perfon,  or  in  the  principal  perfons  of 
the  community,  or  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Such  governments  are  govern- 
ments of  arbitrary  will,  and  therefore  of 
all  imaginable  absurdities  the   moll  abfurd. 

They 
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They  ftand  in  diredt  oppofition  to  the  fole 
motive  of  fubmiffion  to  any  government 
whatfoever ;  for  if  men  quit  the  ftate,  and 
renounce  the  rights  of  nature,  (one  of 
which  is,  to  be  fure,  that  of  being  govern'd 
by  their  own  will)  they  do  this,  that  they 
may  not  remain  expofed  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  other  men,  the  weaker!  to  that  of 
the  ftrongeft,  the  few  to  that  of  the  many. 
Now,  in  fubmitting  to  any  fmgle  form  of 
government  whatever,  they  eftablifli  what 
they  mean  to  avoid,  and  for  fear  of  being 
expofed  to  arbitrary  will  fometimes,  they 
chufe  to  be  governd  by  it  always.  Thefe 
governments  do  not  only  degenerate  into  ty- 
ranny ;  they  are  tyranny  in  their  very  in- 
ftitution  ,  and  they  who  fubmit  to  them, 
are  ilaves,  not  fubjefts,  however  the  fu- 
perme  power  may  be  exercifed  ;  for  tyranny 
and  flavery  do  not  fo  properly  confift  in  the 
ftripes  that  are  given  and  received,  as  in  the 
power  of  giving  them  at  pleafure,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  receiving  them,  whenever  and  for 
whatever  they  are  infli&ed.  Abfolute  demo- 
cracy may  appear  to  fome,  in  abftracSted  fpecu- 
lation,  a  lefs  deviation  from  nature  than  mo- 
narchy, and  more  agreeable  to  reafon  ;  be- 
caufe  here,  it  is  the  will  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, that  governs  the  whole  community,  and 
becaufe  reafon  does  certainly  inftrud  every 
man,  even  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
frailty,  the  "  impotentia  animi"  of  the  Latin 
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writers,  to  truft  as  little  power  as  poffible  to 
any  other  man.  But  ftill  it  muft  be  con- 
fefs'd,  that  if  it  be  unfafe  for  a  people  to 
truft  too  much  power  to  a  prince,  it  is  un- 
fafe for  them  likewife  to  keep  too  much 
power  to  themfelves.  Abfolute  monarchy  is 
tyranny  -,  but  abfolute  democracy  is  tyran- 
ny and  anarchy  both.  If  ariftocracy  be 
placed  between  thefe  two  extremes,  it  is 
placed  on  a  flippery  ridge,  and  muft  fall  in- 
to one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  human  affairs  ;  if  the  few  who 
govern  are  united,  into  tyranny,  perhaps 
more  fevere  than  any  other  ;  if  they  are 
difunited,  into  factions  and  diforders,  as 
great  as  thofe  of  the  moft  tumultuous  de- 
mocracy. 

From  fuch  obfervations,  and  many  of 
the  fame  kind  and  tendency,  it  hath  been 
concluded  very  reafonably,  that  the  beft  form 
of  government  muft  be  one  compounded 
of  thefe  three,  and  in  which  they  are  all  fo 
temper'd,  that  each  may  produce  the  good 
effects,  and  be  reftrain'd  by  the  counter- 
workings  of  the  other  two,  from  producing 
the  bad  effects,  that  are  natural  to  it.  Thus 
much  is  evident.  But  then  how  to  fix  that 
juft  proportion  of  each,  how  to  hit  that 
happy  temperament  of  them  all  in  one 
fyftem,  is  a  difficulty  that  hath  perplex'd 
the  wifeft  politicians,  and  the  moft  famous 
legiflators.     Let  me  quote  one  of  the  greateft 
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writers  of  antiquity,  -f*  Tacitus  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  fourth  book  of  his  annals, 
whar  is  here  advanced  ;  but  he  thinks  fuch  a 
conftitution  of  government  rather  a  fubject 
of  fine  Speculation,  than  of  practice.  He 
thinks  it  much  more  likely  that  fuch  a  fyftem 
fhould  continue  to  be  admired  and  practifed 
in  idea,  than  eftabliih'd  in  fact  ;  and  if  it 
happens  ever  to  be  eftabliih'd,  he  does  not 
imagine  it  can  be  fupported  long.  Not  only 
the  real  difficulties,  which  his  fagacity  pre- 
fented  to  his  mind,  but  his  reflections  on  the 
conftitution  and  fate  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth might  lead  Tacitus  into  this 
defpondency.  But  what  the  refinements  of 
Roman  policy  could  not  do,  hath  been  done 
in  this  ifland,  upon  foundations  laid  by  the 
rough  fimplicity  of  our  northern  anceftors. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  entertaining 
amufement,  to  reduce  the  conftitutions  of 
the  Roman  government  and  of  thofe,  which 
were  form'd  on*  the  ruins  of  that  empire, 
particularly  of  our  own,  to  their  firft  princi- 
ples ,  to  obferve  in  which  they  agree,  and  in 
which  they  differ,  and  the  uniform  or  various 
tendencies  of  each ;  to  mark  the  latent,  as 
well  as  apparent  caufes  of  their  rife  and 
fall  3  how  well  or  how  ill  they  were  Can- 
't Cundtas  nationes  &  urbes  populus,  aut  primores,  aut 
finguli  regunt.  Dele&a  ex  his  &  conftituta  reipublicae  forma, 
laudari  facilius  quam  evenire ,  vel,  fi  evenit,  haud  diuturna 
efle  poteft. 
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trived  for  triumphs  abroad,  or  peace  at 
home  ;  for  vain  grandeur,  or  real  profperi- 
ty  5  for  refitting  corruption,  or  being  ruin'd 
by  it.  Such  an  analyfis  and  enquiry  would 
be,  I  imagine,  not  only  amufing,  but  ufeful. 
At  leaf!:,  it  would  be  more  fo  than  any  rhap- 
fody  of  general  refledlions,  huddled  together 
with  little  order,  or  defign  -,  for  thefe  leave 
no  fyftematical  impreflions  on  the  mind  ; 
nothing  but  a  confufion  of  ideas,  often 
bright  and  glittering,  feldom  inftrudtive. 
But  a  work  of  this  kind  would  be  too  vo- 
luminous and  too  afpiring  for  thefe  little  ef- 
fays,  and  the  humble  author  of  them.  He 
will  therefore  keep  to  his  point,  and  content 
himfelf  to  make  fome  of  thofe  obfervations 
alone,  which  feem  proper  to  illuftrate  and 
prove  what  he  hath  advanced ;  that  the  Bri- 
tim  conflitution  is  a  plain  and  fufficient  rule 
of  judgment  and  condudt  to  us  in  every 
thing,  that  regards  our  liberty;  forpreferv- 
ing  of  which,  as  well  as  for  fecuring  its  own 
duration,  it  is  better  fitted  than  any  other. 

There  was  fo  great  a  mixture  of  monar- 
chical power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,, 
that  *"Livv  dates  the  original  of  liberty 
from  the  expuliion  of  the  Tar  quins,  rather 
becaufe  the  confular  dignity  was   made  an- 

*  Lioertatis  originem  inde  magis,  quia  annuum  imperium 
confulare  fattum  eft,  quam  quod  diminutum  quicquam  fit 
ex  regia  poteftate,  numeres.  Omnia  jura,  omnia  iafignia  pri- 
mi  confules  tenuere.     Lib.  II.  cap.  i, 
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iiual,  than  becaufe  the  regal  power  had  fuf- 
fer'd  any  diminution  in  that  change.  The 
dictatorial  power,  the  moft  abfolute  that  can 
be  imagined,  was  introduced  in  eight,  or 
at  fartheft  in  eleven  years  afterwards,  and 
may  therefore  be  reckon'd  coaeval  with  the 
commonwealth ;  and  whatever  diminution 
either  this,  or  the  confular  power  might  fuf- 
fer,  the  axes  and  the  rods  were  terrible  to 
the  laft ;  efpecially  when  they  were  carry'd 
before  a  dictator,  for  whom  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  not  a  match,  *  as  they 
were  for  the  confuls.  But"  though  there  were 
three  forts  of  power  exercifed,  there  were 
but  two  orders,  or  eftates,  eftablifh'd  in 
this  commonwealth ;  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians  5  and  the  fupreme  power  was 
divided  accordingly  between  the  fen  ate  and 
the  collective,  not  a  reprefentative,  body  of 
the  people.  Thefe  two  orders,  or  eftates, 
had  frequent  contefts,  and  well  they  might, 
fince  they  had  very  oppolite  interefts.  A- 
grarian  *  laws,  for  inftance,  began  to  be 
promulgated  within  three  and  twenty  years, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  commons- 
wealth  to  produce  the  fame  diforders.  How 
inconftftent,  indeed,  was  that  plan  of  go«* 
vernment,  which  required  fo  much  hard  fer- 
vice  of  the  people  $  and  which,  leaving  them 

*  Turn  primum  lex  agraria  promulgata  eft ;  nunquam 
deinde  ufque  ad  hanc  memoriam  fine  maximis  motibus  rerun! 
agitata,    Liv.  L.  2.  c.  41. 
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fo  much  power  in  the  distribution  of  power, 
left  them  fo  little  property  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  property  !  Such  an  inequality  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  can- 
not fubfift  in  an  equal  commonwealth  -y  and  I 
much  apprehend  that  any  near  approaches 
to  a  monopoly  of  property  would  not  be 
long  endured  even  in  a  monarchy.  But  I 
return  to  my  SirSt  obfervation. 

Though  the  Romans  made  frequent  ex- 
perience of  the  cruel  mifchiefs,  and  even 
extreme  danger  to  liberty,  which  attended 
almoSt  every  variance  of  the  two  eftates, 
yet  did  they  never  fall  upon  any  fafe,  or  ef- 
fectual method  of  preventing  thefe  difputes, 
or  of  reconciling  them,  without  violence. 
The  old  expedients  alone  fubfiSted ;  and 
furely  they  were  not  only  violent,  but  extra- 
conftitutional.  When  the  fenate  was  inflexi- 
ble, the  people  had  immediate  recourfe  to 
fedition.  When  the  people  was  refractory, 
the  fenate  had  recourfe  to  a  dictator. 
The  latter  had  an  approbation,  which 
could  not  be  given  to  the  former,  and  was  a 
legal  institution ;  notwithstanding  which,  I 
make  no  fcruple  of  faying  that  it  was,  at 
leaft,  as  inconsistent  with  a  free  constitution 
of  government  as  the  former.  Sedition  was 
temporary  anarchy.  A  dictator  was  a  ty- 
rant for  fix  months,  unlefs  he  thought  fit  to 
abdicate  fooner.  The  constitution  was  fuf- 
pended,  and  endanger'd  by  both,     It  might 
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have  been  deftroy'd  by  the  exceffes  of  one. 
It  was  deftroy'd    by,  the    bare    duration    of 
the   other.       If  the  Romans  had  annually 
ele<£ted  out  of  their  tribes  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  reprefent  the  people,  inftead  of  de- 
pending on  their  tribunes   (a  fort  of  bully- 
ing  magiftracy,    and    often  a   very  corrupt 
one)    and    if  this    reprefentative    body    had 
been  one  eftate,  and  had  adled  as  fuch,  the 
confuls  might   very  well  have  fupply'd  the 
place   of  a  third  eftate,  and  have  been  fafe- 
ly  trufted,  even  more  independently   of  the 
fenate  than  they  were,    with  the  executive 
power.     But  the  want  of  a   third   eftate  in 
the  Roman  fyftem  of  government,   and  of 
a  reprefentative  body,  to  ad:  for  the  colle&ive 
body,     maintain'd   one    perpetual    ferment, 
which  often    encreafed   into    a   ftorm,    but 
never  fubfided  into  a  calm.     The  ftate    of 
Rome,  and  of  the  greateft  men  in  that  com- 
monwealth, would  have  deferved  pity  rather 
than  envy,    even  in  the  beft  times,  if  their 
defe&ive  constitution  had  not  made  fuch  a 
ftate  of  *  trouble  and  tumult  the  price  they 
paid   for  the    maintenance   of   their    liber- 
ty.    But    this    was     not    the   whole   price. 
Whilft  Rome  advanced  triumphantly  in  con- 

*  Confcipnes  magiftratuum  psene  perno&antium  in  roftris. — 
Accufationes  potentium  reorum,  &  affignatas  etiam  domibus 
inimicitiae. — Procerum  fadtiones,  &  aflidua  fenatus  adverfum 
plebemcertamina. 

Dial,  de  Orat.  Quinctil.  Tacito  infcrip. 
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quering  the   world,    as   her    orators,    poets 
and    hiftorians   have    exprefs'd    themfelves ; 
that  is,  a  few  nations    round  the  Mediter^ 
ranean   fea,    and  little  more  ;    her  citizens 
turn'd    againft  one  another  thofe  weapons, 
which  were  put  into  their  hands  againft  the 
enemies   of   Rome.      Mutual    profcriptions 
and  bloody  mafiacres  follow'd ;    each  party 
triumph'd  in  its  turn ;  they  were  more  ani- 
mated and  better  difciplined   by  their  con^ 
tefts ;  both  grew  ftronger;  the  commonwealth 
alone  grew  weaker  ;  and  Pompey  and  Cje- 
sar   finifh'd  the  laft  tragical  fcene,    which 
Marius  and  Sylla  began.     In  fine,   the 
Roman  commonwealth   would   have    been 
difTolved  much  fooner   than  it  was,  by  the 
defects  I  have  mention'd,  which  many  cir- 
cumftances  concur'd  to  aggravate,  if  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  wifdom,  as  well  as  courage,  and  fuch 
an  enthufiafm  for  the  grandeur,  the  majefty, 
and  the   duration  of  their  empire  had   not 
pofiefs'd  this  people,  as   never  pofiefs'd  any 
other.     When  this  fpirit  decay'd,  when  this 
enthufiafm  cool'd,  the  conftitution  could  not 
help,  nay  work'd  againft  itfelf.     That  dicta- 
torial power,  on  which  the  fenate  had  always 
depended  for  prefervingit,  compleated  the  ruin 
of  it,  in  the  hands  of  C^sar  ;  and  that  tribu- 
nitial  power,  to  which  the  people  had  always 
trufted  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  confirmed 
their  flavery,  in  the  hands  of  Augustus. 

I  am,  fir,  &c. 
LETTER 
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til  ^.^^.^^.^.^^^.^^^^.^.^.^.^.r^.^.^^  .Iff0 

LETTER    XIV. 

SIR, 

THE  defecls,  which  I  have  prefumed 
to  cenfure  in  the  Roman  constitution 
of  government,  were  avoided  in  fome  of 
thole,  that  were  eftabliftfd  on  the  breaking  of 
that  empire  by  the  northern  nations  and  the 
Goths ;  for  I  fufpecl:  that  the  Goths  were  not 
properly  and  ftrictly  a  northern  nation,  any 
more  than  the  Huns  and  the  Alans,  though 
they  have  been  often  confounded,  and  I  be- 
lieve by  myfelf.  Let  us  caft  our  eyes  on  Spain 
and  France. 

We  cannot  arrive,  as  far  as  my  fcanty 
knowledge  informs  me,  at  any  particular 
•and  authentic  account  of  the  fcheme  of 
that  government,  which  the  weftern  Goths 
eftabliuYd,  when,  driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks,  they  drove  the  Vandals  and  the 
Alans  out  of  Spain ;  nor  diftinguifh  very  ac- 
curately between  fuch  inftitutions  as  were 
parts  of  the  original  Gothic  plan,  and 
fuch  as  were  introduced  into  the  feveral 
kingdoms,  that  form'd  themfelves  on  the 
re-conqueft  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  ori^ 
ginal  of   the  cortes  particularly  is  quite  in 
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the  dark,  as  we  are  affured  by  a  very  *  induf- 
trious  enquirer  and  judiciou 3  water.  Thus 
much  however  we  may  aflert ;  that  the  Go- 
thic kings  were  at  iirft  elective,  and  always 
limited,  even  after  they  became  hereditary  -9 
and  that  the  cortes,  whenever  it  was  efta- 
blifh'd,  was  an  affembly,  that  may  be  more 
truly  compared  to  a  Britifh  parliament 
than  the  affembly  of  the  eftates  of  France 
could  ever  pretend  to  be.  Churchmen  had 
wriggled  themfelves  into  a  fhare  of  tempo- 
ral power  among  the  Goths,  as  they  did  in 
every  country,  where  they  were  admitted  to 
preach  the  gofpel,  though  without  any  au- 
thority from  the  gofpel  -,  fo  that  the  cortes 
confified  of  prelates,  as  well  as  dukes, 
rnafters  of  orders,  earls  and  ricofhomes, 
who  compofed  the  whole  body  of  the  no- 
bility -,  and  of  the  procurators  of  the  com- 
mons -,  that  is,  of  the  citizens  and  burgeffes, 
chofen  by  the  cities  and  boroughs  to  repre- 
fent  and  acl:  for  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
mons. To  prefer ve  the  independency  of  this 
affembly,  thefe  procurators  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  corporations,  for  which  they  ferved  -y 
the  king  was  to  give  no  office,  or  falary  to 
any  of  them  ;  nay,  a  -f  refumption  of  re- 
wards, granted  to  members  of  the  cortes, 
was  onee  at  leaf!  debated,    if  not    enacted, 

*  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Miic?ll.  Trafts, 
t  Ibid, 
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In  fhort,  he  was  not  to  name  their  prefident, 
nor  even  fend  letters  unopen'd  to  any  of  them. 
No  money  could  be  raifed  on  the  fubjects, 
without  the  confent  of  this  aflembly;  and. 
it  was  a  {landing  maxim,  or  order,  that 
redrefs  of  grievances  mould  precede  the 
grants  of  fupplies.  Such  a  frame  of  go- 
vernment as  this  feems  built  for  duration; 
and  in  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  undermined, 
it  could  not  have  been  demolinYd.  The 
manner,  in  which  it  was  both  undermined 
and  demolifh'd  totally  at  laft,  deferves  the 
attention  of  every  man  in  Britain.  It  was 
undermined  by  the  influence  of  the  court, 
too  much  connived  at  and  too  long  tolerated, 
on  the  members  of  the  cortes.  Proftitute 
wretches  were  found  in  thofe  days,  I  doubt 
not,  as  well  as  in  ours,  to  maintain  that  the 
neceffary  independency  of  the  prince  could 
not  be  fupported,  without  allowing  a  cor- 
rupt dependency  of  the  cortes  on  him ;  and 
they  had,  in  thofe  days,  fuch  fuccefs  in  Caftile, 
as  we  ought  to  hope  they  will  never  obtain 
in  Britain.  When  corrupt  majorities  were 
thus  fecured,  pretences  were  not  wanting, 
nor  will  they  ever  be  fo,  for  making  con- 
ceffions  to  the  crown,  repugnant  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  constitution,  and  even  inconliftent 
with  the  forms  of  it.  Such  pretences,  how- 
ever plaufible,  would  not  have  -  been  ad- 
mitted by  men  zealous  to  preferve  their  li- 
fcertyj  becaufe  any  real  danger,  remote   as 
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well  as  immediate,  to  a  free  constitution 
would  in  their  balance  outweigh  all  consi- 
derations of  real  expediency,  and  much 
more  all  the  frivolous  pretences  of  that  kind. 
But  the  *  members  of  the  cortes  were  no 
longer  fuch  men,  when  CaStiie  loft  her  li- 
berties under  Charles  the  fifth.  The  cuftom 
of  bribing  the  reprefentatives  of  the  com- 
mons, by  gifts  and  promifes,  and  fo  fecuring 
a  majority  to  the  court,  had  long  prevail'd, 
as  we  have  juft  now  faid ;  and  after  that,  it 
is  not  to  be  wonder'd  at  if  excifes,  given  for 
eight  years  only,  became  perpetual ;  if  mo- 
ney was  granted  before  grievances  were  re- 
drefs'd ;  and  if  the  precedent,  fet  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  fecond,  was  follow'd  in 
all  fucceeding  reigns.  The  cortes  gave  this 
prince  a  fupply,  for  making  war  on  the 
Moors ;  but  the  -f  fum  being  reprefented  by 
the  court  to  be  inefficient  for  the  fervice, 
it  was  carried  that,  in  cafe  of  a  deficiency, 
the  king  might  raife,  without  calling  a 
cortes,  the  money  necelTary  to  make  good 
that  deficiency.  This  vote  of  credit  gave 
an  incurable  fatal  wound  to  that  constitu- 
tion. I  call  it  a  vote  of  credit,  though  the 
powers  it  gave  feem  to  be  lefs  than  thofe, 
which  are  given  by  fome  modern  votes  of  cre- 
dit 5  for  furely  there  is  a  difference,  and  not 

*  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Mifcell.  Trails. 
i  Ibid. 
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a  fmall  one,  between  a  power  to  raife  mo- 
ney, direftly  on  the  people,  for  a  fervice 
known,  and  already  approved,  and  provided 
for  in  part  by  their  reprefentatives ;  and  a 
power  to  borrow  money,  on  the  national 
credit,  for  fervices  unknown,  and  to  lay  the 
nation  under  an  obligation  of  paying  for 
that,  which  it  is  poffible  their  reprefenta- 
tives may  difapprove. 

This  precedent  having  been  made,  in  fa- 
vour of  one  king,  and  in  one  particular  con- 
juncture,   it  became  a  prevailing  argument, 
in  favour  of  every  other  king,    and  in  every 
other  conjuncture ;    for  though  it  may  be, 
nay  muft  be,  in  the  vaft  variety  of  charac- 
ters, and  of  conjunctures,    prudent  and  juft 
to  grant,  in  favour  of  fome  princes,  and  up- 
on fome  occafions,  what  it  would  be  neither 
prudent    nor  juft    to    grant,    in    favour  of 
other  princes,    and   upon   other  occafions ; 
yet  fuch  is  the  merit  of  every  prince,  who 
fills   a  throne,   or  rather  fuch  is  the  fervilc 
adoration   paid    to    power,    in  what  hands 
foever  it  be  lodged,  that  general  and  almoft 
univerfal  experience  fhews  this  rule,  which 
no  man  of  fenfe  would  break  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  interefts,  ablblutely  re- 
verfed  in  the  management  of  the  moil  im- 
portant,   national  interefts.     The    inference 
to  be  drawn  from  hence  is  plainly  this  ;  that 
the  inconveniency,  or  danger  of  refilling  to 
£V£ry  prince,  and  in  every  conjuncture,  fuch 
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things  as  are  inconfiftent  with  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  a  free  government,  muft  be  always 
lefs  than  the  inconveniency,  or  danger  of 
granting  them  to  any  prince,  and  in  any 
conjuncture. 

Let  me  add  this  farther  obfervation, 
which  prefents  itfelf  fo  naturally  after  the 
former.  Though  it  be  proper,  in  all  limited 
monarchies,  to  watch  and  guard  againft  all 
conceffions,  or  ufurpations,  that  may  deftroy 
the  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  pre- 
fervation  of  liberty  depends ;  yet  is  it  cer- 
tain that  conceffions  to  the  crown  from  the 
other  conftituent  parts  of  the  legiflature  are 
alraoft  alone  to  be  fear'd.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger that  the  crown  mould  make  them  to  the 
others;  and  on  this  head  the  people  may 
very  fafely  truft  to  thofe,  who  wear  it,  and 
thofe,  who  ferve  it.  The  n  lity  will  not 
make  them  to  the  commons,  without  great 
ftruggles,  which  give  ume  to  interpofi- 
tions  -,  nor  the  commons  to  the  nobility.  But 
both  may  be  eafily  induced  to  make  them 
to  the  crown.  The  reafons  of  this  difference 
are  obvious  enough ;  for  firft,  a  king  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  fupreme  magj- 
ftrate,  inftituted  for  the  fervice  of  the  com- 
munity, which  requires  that  the  executive 
power  mould  be  veiled  in  a  fingle  perfon. 
He  hath,  indeed,  a  crown  on  his  head,  a 
fcepter  in  his  hand,  and  velvet  robes  on  his 
back,    and  he  fits  elevated    in    a   throne, 
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whilft  others  ftand  on  the  ground  about 
him ;  and  all  this  to  denote  that  he  is  a 
king,  and  to  draw  the  attention  and  reve- 
rence of  the  vulgar.  Juft  fo,  another  mart 
wears  a  mitre  on  his  head,  a  crofier  in  his 
hand,  and  lawn  fleeves,  and  fits  in  a  pur- 
ple elbow-chair,  to  denote  that  he  is  a 
bifhop,  and  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the 
multitude,  who  receive  his  benediction  very 
thankfully  on  their  knees.  But  ftill  the  king, 
as  well  as  the  bifhop,  holds  an  office,  and 
owes  a  fervice.  GfEcium  eft  imoerare,  non 
regnum.  The  king,  when  he  commands, 
discharges  a  truft,  and  performs  a  duty,  as 
well  as  the  fubjecl:,  when  he  obeys.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  kings  are  apt  to  fee 
themfelves  in  another  light,  and  experience 
mews  us  that  even  they,  who  made  them 
what  they  are,  are  apt  to  take  them  for  what 
they  are  not.  From  hence  it  happen'd  in 
Spain,  and  may  happen  poflibly  in  other 
countries,  that  the  kings,  inftead  of  being 
fatisfy'd  with,  and  thankful  for  the  dignity, 
honour,  power  and  wealth,  which  they 
poffefs'd  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  above  all 
other  magiftrates  and  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, repined  at  their  being  poffefs'd 
of  no  more.  What  they  had,  was  given 
them  by  the  conftitution ;  and  what  they 
had  not,  was  referved  by  the  fame  authority 
to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  commons.  But 
they  proceeded,    and  their  fycophants  rea- 
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fbn'd,   as  if  the  fole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation, 
belong  d  of  right  to  them,    and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  monarchy  were  fo  many  ufur- 
pations  on    the  monarch.      In    the  fecond 
place,  befides  this  conftant  defire  of  encroach- 
ing, there  is  another  reafon  why  conceffions 
to  the  crown  are  more  to  be  guarded  againft 
than  others,    in   limited   monarchies.     The 
regal   power  refides   in   one  perfbn.      The 
other  mares  of  the   fupreme  power   are   af- 
fign'd  to  bodies  of  men.     From  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  intereft  of  the  king,  and  the 
intereft  of  the  crown,    cannot  well  be  di- 
vided in  the  mind  of  a  prince  -,  whereas  the 
intereft  of  each    individual  may    be  diftin- 
guifh'd  from  the  intereft  of  the  nobility,  or 
cf  the  commons,  and  ftill  more  from  that  of 
the  nation,    in  the    minds   of  thofe,    who 
compofe  an   houfe   of  peers,    or  who   are 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.     A  king  can- 
not be  tempted  to  give  up  the  intereft  of  the 
crown,  becaufe  he  cannot  give  up  this  pub- 
lic intereft,    without   giving  up  his  private 
intereft ;  whereas  the  members  of  fuch  af- 
femblies  may  promote  their  private  intereft, 
by  facrificing  to  it  that  of  the  public.     Se- 
veral other  reafons  might  be  infifted  upon, 
to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  obfervation  we 
have  made,  and  to  mew  how  unfairly  they 
argue,    who  all  along  fuppofe  that  the  in- 
dependency of  the  crown  may  as  eafily  be 
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loft,  and  the  balance  of  power  be  deftroy'd 
on  that  fide,  by  conceffions  from  the  prince, 
and  ufurpations  on  him,  as  the  independency 
of  the  lords,  or  commons,  may  be  loft,  and 
the  balance  of  power  be  deftroy'd  on  that 
fide,  by  conceffions  to  the  prince,  and  by 
his  ufurpations.  Such  reafons,  for  inftance, 
might  be  drawn  from  the  difference  of  that 
influence,  which  the  crown  hath  on  the 
other  eftates,  and  which  the  other  eftates 
have  on  the  crown ;  as  well  as  from  the 
difference  of  the  pretences,  which  may  be 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  or  of  the 
nobility,  or  commons,  to  obtain  fuch  concef- 
fions; for  fuppofing  them  all  co-equal,  as 
parts  of  the  legiflature,  yet  if  it  be  confi- 
der'd  that  the  executive  power  is  folely  in 
the  crown ;  that  the  difpofition  of  public 
money,  as  well  as  public  employments,  is  a 
part  of  this  power;  that  this  power  is  in 
continual  exercife,  and  may  immediately 
affed:,  more  or  lefs,  at  one  time  or  at  ano- 
ther, every  particular  man,  peer  as  well  as 
commoner;  whereas  the  other  powers  are 
exercifed  occafionally,  are  continued  or  fuf- 
pended,  in  great  meafure,  at  the  will  of  the 
prince,  and  are  employ'd  chiefly  in  matters 
of  general,  not  particular  concern  ;  in  fine, 
if  it  be  confider'd  farther,  that  the  powers 
exercifed  by  aflemblies  of  peers  and  com- 
moners, whether  thefe  aflemblies  be  regarded 
as  parts   of  the    legiflature,    as   the  great 
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councils  of  the  nation,  or  as  the  judges  and 
profecutors  of  enormous  offenders,  are  few 
and  fimple,  directed  to  notorious  purpofes, 
conduced  by  rules  always  known,  always 
the  fame,  and  always  fufficient  to  thefe  pur- 
pofes ;  whereas  the  branches  of  executive 
power  are  numerous  and  complicated,  the 
rules  various,  and  the  purpofes  often  un- 
known, often  contingent  -,  fo  that  it  may  be- 
come difficult  to  judge  either  of  the  utility 
of  the  purpofes,  or  of  the  fufficiency  of  the 
powers  -,  if  all  thefe  things  be  confider'd,  I 
fay,  we  fhall  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
on  which  fide  the  danger  to  liberty,  in  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  lies ;  and  whether  con- 
ceffions  to  the  crown,  in  prejudice  of  the 
conftitution,  are  not  more  likely  to  be  made, 
than  conceffions  from  it. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  people  of  Caf- 
tile,  if  they  had  feen  this  danger  in  time, 
and  had  remedy'd,  whilft  the  remedies 
were  in .  their  power,  thofe  defects  in  their 
conftitution,  whatever  they  were,  which 
gave  their  kings  by  degrees  fuch  an  influence 
over  the  cortes,  as  overturn'd  at  laft  the 
whole  conftitution,  and  gain'd  to  the  German 
race,  that  began  to  reign  in  Charles  the 
fifth  (for  his  father  Philip  is  fcarce  to  be  reck- 
on'd)  fuch  an  abfolute  power  as  the  Gothic 
kings  had  never  been  able  to  obtain.  Though 
Charles  the  fifth  was  a  very  able  prince,  yet 
the  honour  (for  fuch  it  will  be  efteem'd  by 
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fome  men)  or  more  truly   the  infamy,    of 
enflaving  Caftile  mull  not  be  afcribed  to  his 
fuperior  capacity,    nor  to  that  of  his  mini- 
fters.     Had   he  been    the  meereft   tool,    a 
thing  of  ftraw,    but  fomething  lefs   than  a 
fcarecrow,    and  unable  to  protedt  the   pro- 
perty of  his  fubjetfts  $    he   might  Hill   have 
taken  their  liberties    from    them,     in    that 
conjuncture,  as  he  did  moft  effectually.    Cor- 
ruption was  eftablifh'd  ;    a  majority  of  the 
cortes  was  bribed  ;  the  nobility  was  detach" d 
from  the  common  intereft  by  titles,    places, 
penfions,  and  grants  ;    and  the  clergy  in  ge- 
neral, for  exceptions  there  were,    took   no 
farther  mare  in  it  than  particular  piques,    or 
fome  indirect  and  fleeting  confiderations,   in^ 
fpired  them  to  take.     The  nation  faw  itfelf 
betray'd,    and  the  commons  protefted  loudly 
againft  the  proceedings  of  their  reprefenta- 
tives.      But   this   was    the   very   point,    for 
which  the  enemies   of  the  caftilian   confti-' 
tution  waited  ;   and  as  foon  as  a  pretence  for 
employing  force  was  given  them,  they  muf- 
fled themfelves  up  in  that  threadbare  coat  of 
zeal  for  the  government,    and  ftab'd  their 
country  to  the  heart.     An  ordinance  of  the 
cortes  had   been    made,     about   a   hundred 
years  before,  againft  increafing  the  ftanding 
forces  of  the  kingdom  to   more   than  400 
foldiers    in    garrifons,     and     1500     ginets. 
This  ordinance  had  not  been  veiy  well  ob- 
ferved.    The  long  wars  with  the  Moors  made 
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armies  often  neceflary,  when  there  was  na 
actual  war.  The  danger  of  being  invaded 
by  the  Moors,  (for  every  moorifh  king  was 
deem'd  a  pretender  to  the  throne)  might 
ferve  to  make  them  fo  reprefented  -y  and  when 
this  reafon  fail'd  entirely,  as  it  did  by  the 
conqueft  of  Granada,  the  laft  poffeflion  of 
thefe  people  in  Spain,  pretences  for  keeping 
armies  on  foot  were  ftill  to  be  found. 
There  were  ftill  moorifh  factions ;  the  new 
chriftians  were  Moors  in  their  hearts  ;  a- 
mongft  the  old  chriftians  there  were  feveral, 
who  favour'd  them  ;  the  people  were  not  to 
be  trufted  with  their  own  prefervation.  Chi- 
evres,  the  rapacious  minifter  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  and  his  journeymen  (for  fo  were 
thofe  Spaniards  call'd,  according  to  Dr.  Ged- 
deSj  who  did  not  care  how  much  their  coun- 
try was  plunder'd  by  foreigners,  provided 
theyihared  the  fpoils)  Chievres,  I  fay,  and 
his  journeymen,  a  real  faction,  and  perhaps 
not  a  great  one,  were  the  faft  friends  of  the 
government.  The  reft  of  the  nation  were 
open,  or  fecret  enemies.  According  to  this 
excellent  logic,  the  former  were  to  be  pro- 
tected in  blundering,  for  they  were  guilty  of 
that  too,  as  well  as  in  plundering  ;  and  the 
latter  were  to  be  opprefs'd  for  complaining. 
The  nation  was  facrificed  to  a  facflion,  and 
an  excellent  conftitution  deftroy'd,  in  favour 
of  a  profligate  government.  This  deftruc- 
tion  however  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily 
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accomplifh'd,  nor  would  Caftilians  alone 
have  enflaved  Caftile  to  a  foreign  race,  after 
afferting  their  liberty  fo  often,  and  fo  boldly, 
againft  princes  of  their  own  country,  if  two 
other  circumftances  had  not  concur'd.  Fer- 
dinand had  conquer'd  Navarre,  and  a  regu- 
lar, difciplined  army  defended  that  conqueft 
againft  the  French.  This  army,  which 
was  at  hand,  march'd  into  Caftile,  defeated 
the  commons,  and  extinguifh'd  liberty  in 
a  country,  where  it  had  been  long  declining* 
The  nobility  was  detach'd  from  the  com- 
mons by  grants  of  land,  amongft  other 
considerations,  as  I  laid  above  ;  and  the 
commons  renew'd  their  conteft  on  this 
head,  perhaps  unjuftly,  to  be  fure  very 
unfeafonably.  The  commons  however  were 
juftify'd  for  taking  arms,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nobility,  and  even  in  that  of  Adrian,  who 
govern'd  during  the  abfence  of  Charles, 
whofe  preceptor  he  had  been  \  for  this 
honeft  man,  (too  honeft  to  be  long  endured 
on  the  papal  throne,  where  he  was  after- 
wards placed)  affirm'd  that  all  the  troubles 
of  Caftile  were  caufed  by  the  king,  and  by 
his  covetous  and  tyrannical  minifters.  The 
conduct  of  the  commons,  upon  this  great 
occafion,  was  in  many  inftances  rafh  and 
violent,  as  well  as  ill  advifed  and  weak.  But 
they  were  tumultuous  affemblies  driven  into 
defpair  \  and  the  nobility,  who  might  have 
had  great  fway  amongft  them,    and  might 
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have  help'd  to  regulate  their  fire,  and  to 
keep  them  fober,  help'd  on  the  contrary  to 
make  them  mad,  either  by  neglecting  them, 
or  by  taking  part  againft  them,  till  it  was 
too  late  ;  and  then  complain'd  of  their  being 
mad,  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  the  principal 
men  of  Rome,  who  help'd  to  corrupt  that 
people,  complain'd  of  their  corruption,  and 
affign'd  it  as  a  reafon  for  depriving  them  of 
their  -liberty. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  folecifm  in 
politics  than  that  of  a  nobility,  under  monar- 
chical government,  who  fuffer  the  liberty 
of  the  commons  to  be  taken  away.  In  A- 
riftocracies,  the  nobility  get  whatever  the 
commons  lofe;  but  in  monarchies,  the  crown 
alone  is  the  gainer,  and  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  their  helping  to  enflave  the  com- 
mons, muft  be  that  of  being  enflaved  them- 
felves  at  laft,  How,  indeed,  ihould  it  be 
otherwife  ;  fince  the  liberty  of  the  commons 
cannot  be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  conftitu- 
tion  be  firft  broken  ;  and  lince  neither  the 
peers,  nor  any  one  elfe  can  hold  their  privi- 
leges or  their  properties,  by  a  better  tenure 
than  that  of  arbitrary  will,  when  the  con- 
futation is  once  broken  ?  Was  it  poffible  to 
doubt  of  this  truth,  we  might  find  the  proof 
of  it,  without  going  out  of  the  country 
where  we  are  ;  I  mean  Spain.  Amongftall 
the  furprizing  phenomena,  which  have  ap- 
pear'd  in  the   world  of  late  years,    there 
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are  none,  that  have  ftruck  mankind  with 
more  aftonifhment,  than  thofe  inftances  of 
perfons  railed  to  the  higheft  pofts  of  power, 
authority  and  command,  nay  to  empire, 
who  had  not,  either  from  their  obfcure  birth, 
or  their  low  talents,  or  their  ftill  lower  ha- 
bits, the  leaft  occafion  even  to  dream  of 
fuch  elevation.  Amongft  other  countries, 
Spain  hath  had  her  fhare  of  them  ;  and  the 
grandees,  as  they  are  pompoufly  filled,  the 
fucceifors  of  thofe  men,  who  thought  to 
rife  on  the  ruin  of  the  commons  of  Caftile  ; 
they,  who  have  the  vain  honour  of  cocking 
their  hats  in  the  prefence  of  their  prince, 
have  been  fetn  to  ftand  at  aweful  diftance, 
or  approach  with  refpedtful  cringe,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  paralite  and  buffoon. 

I  know  full  well  that,  in  fuch  govern- 
ments as  we  fpeak  of  here,  it  is  both  the 
duty  and  intereft  of  the  nobility  to  oppofe 
the  exceffes  of  the  commons ;  but  I  know  too 
that  they  have  another  duty,  which  they 
are  not  to  leave  undone  ;  another  point  of 
intereft,  which  they  are  not  to  negleft  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  fpoken  of  this  fecond  eftate 
in  our  government,  as  of  a  middle  order, 
that  are  properly  mediators  between  the 
other  two,  in  the  eye  of  our  conftitution. 
Whilft  the  peers  maintain  this  character, 
they  will  be  able  to  difcharge  this  duty ; 
but  they  would  ceafe  to  be  fo,  if  it  was  pof- 
fible  they  fhoul4  ever  become  the  tools  of 
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faftion,    or  the   vaffals  of  a    minuter.     In 
mediations  of  this  kind,  different  from  thofe 
that  are  more  commonly  call'd  fuch,   media- 
tors mingle  in  the  contert,    as  parties  con- 
cern'd,  and  can  by  that  alone  expert  to  me- 
diate  with  effedt,    whether  they    be   confi- 
der'd  as    bodies    of   men,     or    individuals. 
When  the  commons  are  affiHed  by  the  peers 
in  their  reafonable  endeavours  to  promote, 
or  reftore  frugality,    to  fecure  liberty,    and 
to  correct   all  forts   of   mal-admin  titration  ; 
the  peers  will  have,  both  collectively  and  fe- 
parately,  a  credit  with  the  people,  as  well  as 
with  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  ;    by 
which  they  may  contribute  to  check  the  tat- 
ter, whenever  an  houfe  of  commons  fhall 
grow    unreafonable,    factious,    or    feditious. 
But  if  the  peers  of  the  realm  negleft  to  op- 
pofe  the  commons  in  their  juit  attempts,  and 
forfeit  by  confequence  the  character  of  im- 
partiality, and  even  the  air  of  independency, 
the  peers  will  then  add  little  ftrength  to  the 
crown,  whenever  the  evil  day  comes,    and 
have  as  little  power  to  prevent  it  from  com- 
ing.    There  was   a  time,    our  fathers  faw 
it,    when   an  houfe  of  commons  deftroy'd, 
inftead  of  fupporting,  the  conftitution, .  and 
introduced  tyranny,    under  pretence  of  ex- 
cluding flavery.     I  think  it  might  be  fhewn, 
from  the  anecdotes  of  that  age,    that  this 
could  not  have  happen'd,    if  the  court  had 
not  been  fo  long  and  fo^  partially  abetted  by 
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the  greateft  part  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
both  in  the  houfe  of  lords  and  out  of  it. 
An  univerfal  and  timely  concurrence  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  commons,  which  was  pious 
in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  at  firft,  would 
have  had,  I  prefume,  the  full  effedl  that 
every  honeft  man  propofed  in  a  parliamen- 
tary reformation  of  the  ftate  ;  and  thofe 
fatal  opportunities,  that  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  republican,  prefbyterian  and 
independent  factions,  would  have  been  a- 
voided.  But  they,  who  could  have  trimm'd, 
(for  there  is  a  wife  and  honeft,  as  well  as  a 
filly  and  corrupt  trimming)  or  have  mediated 
with  fuccefs,  loft  the  power  of  doing  either ; 
fome  by  abetting  the  crown  fo  long,  for 
fear  of  the  commons,  and  others  by  con- 
curring with  the  commons  fo  far,  for  fear  of 
the  crown,  that  the  people  in  general  had 
no  confidence  in  the  former,  and  that  the 
latter  were  afraid  to  truft  their  prince  after 
all  they  had  done  againft  him.  If  any  man 
had  trufted  to  the  plaufible  profeflions  of  the 
court  at  that  time,  and  the  court  had  fub- 
dued  the  oppofite  party,  we  may  judge  with- 
out any  breach  of  charity,  that  thefe  men. 
would  have  found  themfelves  deceived.  Juft 
fo,  if  any  men,  who  meant  the  reforma- 
tion, not  the  deftrudtion  of  the  ftate,  be- 
lieved in  the  canting  reformers  of  that  age, 
fuch  men  were,  no  doubt,  egregioufly  de- 
ceived .     But  I  confefs  myfelf  of  opinion, 
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and  furely  upon  no  improbable  grounds, 
that  there  were  few,  or  no  fuch  men.  The 
good  intentions  of  the  court  were  diftrufted 
even  by  thofe,  who  took  arms  for  the  king, 
and  the  ill  intentions  of  many  of  the  leaders 
on  the  other  fide  were  fufpected,  no  doubt, 
by  many,  who  took  arms  for  the  parlia- 
ment. But  two  of  the  three  eftates  being 
ripe  for  the  rafheft  enterprizes,  and  the 
third  being  in  no  condition  to  mediate,  the 
extremes  clafh'd  without  any  power  fuffi- 
cient  to  interpofe  ;  and  when  the  fword  was 
drawn,  the  fword  could  alone  decide.  I 
conclude  therefore,  from  thefe  two  exam- 
ples, that  as  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error 
in  politics  than  that  of  a  nobility,  who 
affift  a  prince  to  take  away  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  commons  ;  (which  was 
the  cafe  in  Caftile)  fo  the  fureft  way  of 
preventing  that  terrible  dilemma,  wherein 
men  are  obliged  to  chufe  either  fubmiffion 
to  tyrannical  government,  or  concurrence 
with  an  enraged  and  no  longer  governable 
people,  (which  hath  been  the  cafe  in  Caftile 
and  Britain  both)  is  for  the  nobility,  and 
the  principal  men  amongft  the  commons,  to 
engage  fo  early  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  that 
the  former  may  be  always  in  condition  to 
mediate  with  effect,  and  the  latter  have 
always  power  to  allay  the  intemperate  heat 
of  their  own  body. 

I  am,  fir,  &c, 
BETTER 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    XV. 

SIR, 

BUT  to  refume  the  comparifon  of  other (JkrlUxn* 
conftitutions  of  government  with  our 
own,  I  fay  that  if  the  Gothic  conftitution  in 
Spain,  either  by  original  defedls,  or  by  de- 
viating from,  and  not  being  reduced  again 
in  time  to  its  firft  principles,  was  deftroy'd 
through  the  corruption  of  parliaments,  and 
by  the  force  of  an  army,  one  of  which  be- 
trayed, and  the  other  conquer'd  the  commons 
of  Caftile  ;  the  commons  of  France  feem 
either  not  to  have  had,  or  to  have  loft,  in 
the  dark  beginnings  of  that  monarchy,  all 
ihare  in  the  fupreme,  legiflative  power.  The 
great,  original  defeat  of  having  but  two 
eftates  to  ihare  the  fupreme  power  is  an 
cbje&ion  common  to  the  Roman,  and  to 
the  French  conftitutions,  with  this  difference ; 
of  the  three,  fimple  forms  of  government, 
the  monarchical,  the  ariftocratical,  and 
the  democratical,  Rome  wanted  the  firft, 
and  France  hath  always  wanted  the  laft. 
Rome  had  a  nobility  and  a  commonalty,  but 
no  magiftracy  fitted  by  its  inftitution  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  of  that  fupreme  magi- 
strate, who  is  call'd  king,    even  in  limited 
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monarchies.  France  hath  always  had  a 
king  and  a  nobility,  and  hath  felt  in  their 
turns  all  the  evils  of  monarchical  and 
ariftocratical  tyranny.  But  the  people  have 
not  had,  I  prefume,  fince  the  government 
of  the  Franks  was  fully  eftablifh'd  on  this 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  form  of  their 
monarchy  fettled,  any  fliare  in  the  fupreme 
power,  either  collectively  or  reprefentatively, 
how  much  foever  a  contrarv  notion  may  have 
been  countenanced  by  f  bme  writers,  and  have 
been  generally  entertain'd,  at  lean:  in  other 
countries. 

"  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  fays 
ff  Mezerai,  more  illuftrious,  nor  any,  whofe 
t€  original  is  more  obfcure  than  that  of  the 
M  French."  They,  who  would  difpute  the 
foil,  could  hardly  difpute  the  laft  -,  and  it  is 
no  bufinefs  of  mine  to  controvert  either.  As 
dark  as  their  original  is,  we  may  difcover 
enough  to  eftablifh  what  hath  been  faid,  and 
to  carry  on  the  comparifon  we  are  making. 

The  Franks  were  a  nation  of  Germany, 
feated  at  one  time  between  the  Elbe,  Rhine 
and  Neckar,  and  at  another  (that  is,  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger)  ex- 
tending: themfelves  on  the  German  fide  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Cologne  down  to  Nimighen, 
and  ftill  lower.  What  is  known  therefore 
of  the  government  of  the  antient  Germans, 
either  from  Tacitus,  or  any  other  good 
authority,  may  be  properly  apply'd  to  their 
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government,  whilft  they  continued  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  after  they  fettled  in  Gaul  5 
till  fuch  times  as  we  find,  by  relations 
more  modern,  that  a  different  form  of  go- 
vernment prevail'd  a'mongfl  them.  Now  it 
feems  to  me  extremely  plain,  that  a  different 
form  of  government  did  prevail  amongfi: 
them  even  from  the  time  of  Clovis,  the 
conqueror  of  Gaul.  Thus  for  inftance,  that 
paffage  in  T  a  c  i  t  u  s,  where  he  fays  *  "  That 
* c  the  antient  Germans  took  their  kings  on 
"  account  of  nobility,  and  their  generals  on 
"  account  of  valour  ;  that  the  power  of  their 
"  kings  was  not  abfolute  and  unlimited  ;  and 
"  that  their  generals  commanded  by  the  autho- 
"  rity,  which  their  example  rather  than  their 
"  power  gave  them  ;"  that  paffage,  I  fay,  is 
properly  enough  apply'd  to  the  Franks  before, 
and  perhaps  during  the  conqueft  of  Gaul^ 
but  very  improperly  afterwards,  -f*  when 
C  l  o  v  1  s,  both  king  and  general  of  that  peo- 
ple, had  founded  the  monarchy,  which  he 
tranfmitted  to  his  poflerity.  That  the  na- 
tion of  the  Franks  was  divided  into  feveral 
tribes,  or  clans,  and  that  thefe  were  go-* 
vern'd  by  feveral  little  princes,  cannot  be 
doubted.  "  Habebat  quot  pagos,  tot  pa?ne 
"  duces."    That  a  general  was  chofen  to  com* 

*  Reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  fumunt ;  nee  re- 
gibus  infinita,  nee  libera  poteftas ;  &  duces  exemplo  potius 
quam  imperio  praefunt.  De  mor.  Germ. 
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mand  the   whole   with   fovereign   authority 
but  according  to  certain  rules  made  by  com- 
mon   confent,    whenever   any    great   enter- 
prize  was  undertaken,  and  that  Clo vis  him- 
felf,  though  he  fucceeded  his  father  Chi lde- 
ric  in  commanding  over  a  part  of  the  Franks, 
was  chofen  in  this  manner,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  certain,      In  his  firft  expedition,    he 
led  an  army  of  freebooters,  and  was  obliged 
by  compact  to  divide  the   fpoil   by  lots  a- 
mongft  them.     The  ftory,  which  fo  many 
authors  have  told,  after  Gregory  of  Tours, 
of  a  private  foldier,  who  refufed  to  leave  to 
his   difpofition    a   veffel  of  gold,    that  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  church  at  Rheims,  and 
broke  it  before  his  face,    is  a  proof  that  he 
was  nothing  more  at  firft  than  I  have  repre- 
fented  him,    the  head  of  a  troop  of  adven- 
turers,   who  choie  him  to  lead  them,    but 
made    their    conditions    with    him.       The 
Franks  therefore  might  be  at  this  Time,    in 
fome  fenfe,  *  £C  all  free,  perfectly  equal,  and 
<{  independent ;"  but  will  it  follow  from  hence 
that  they  continued  to  be  fo,    in  any  fenfe, 
after  C  l  o  v  1  s  had  founded  their  monarchy  ; 
had  deftroy'd  all  their  little  kings ;  united  in 
one  body,    and  under  his  own  domination, 
all  their  little  ftates  ;    and  changed  the  form 
of  their  government,    by   appointing  dukes, 
earls,    vicars,     and    other    magiftrates,      to 

*  Boulainv.  Mem.  Hift. 
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govern  under  him,  according  to  the  model 
of  government  in  the  latter  Roman  empire  ? 
Certainly  not.  However  this  change  was 
brought  about,  and  to  whatever  it  was  owing, 
the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  was 
built  on  the  ruins  of  their  former  govern- 
ment. This  Boulainvilliers  himfelf  con- 
feffes,  when  he  fays  (though  not  very  accu- 
rately, nor  confidently,  as  I  imagine,  in  call-* 
ing  their  former  government  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy) that  the  principle  of  union,  which 
founded  the  monarchy,  on  the  ruins  of  a 
kind  of  ariftocracy,  was  the  miftaken  am- 
bition of  particular  men.  In  fhort,  proofs 
enough  may  be  collected  out  of  this  very 
author  to  mew  that  the  government  of  the 
Franks,  even  under  the  iirft  race  of  their 
kings,  was  not  only  different  from  the  Ger- 
man governments,  but  in  fome  reipedrs 
founded  on  quite  oppofite  principles.  One 
of  thefe  refpecls,  which  is  immediately  to 
my  purpofe,  I  mail  mention. 

The  general  affemblies,  that  were  held  at  JIJhJ^ 
firft  in  the  month  of  march,  and  after- 
wards in  the  month  of  may,  were  national 
afTemblies  indeed  j  but  not  fuch  as  the 
antient  Germans  held  ;  among  whom  the 
principal  *  "  men  confulted  and  decided  about 
"  the  leaft,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
11  about  the  greater!:  affairs."     In  thefe  affem- 

*  De  minoribus  principes,  de  majoribus  omnes.    Tacit. 
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blies  of  the  French  the  people  had  nothing 
to  do,  unlefs  we  reckon  for  fomething  the 
function  of  *  hollowing,  which  the  author 
I  have  juft  now  quoted  affigns  them,  and 
which  he  fays  that  cuflom  had  render'd  ne- 
ceffary.  In  one  word,  the  people  had  not 
any  fhare  in  the  fupreme  power,  either  col- 
lectively or  reprefentatively,  in  the  original 
plan  of  the  French  government.  Whether 
they  acquired  any  fhare  in  this  power  after- 
wards, let  us  enquire  next.  "{-Mezerai 
pretends,  and  indeed  the  whole  hiftory  of 
France  vouches  for  him,  J  "  that  no  nation 
ever  honoured  their  nobility  fo  much  as  the 
French  5  amongft  whom  the  nobility  was 
not  only  exempt  from  all  forts  of  impofitions 
"  and  charges,  but  commanded  abfolutely  all 
€C  inferior  ranks,  who  were  almoft  in  a  ftate  of 
<c  fervitude."  How  coulditbe  otherwife,  when 
the  nobility  and  chief  magiftrates,  and  the 
clergy,  compofed  alone  the  national  councils, 
or  parliaments,  and  even  exercifed  diftribu- 
tive  juftice   all   over   the  kingdom  ?    Their 

*  Ills  (That  is  the  French)  laiiTerent  pafler  aux  hauts  ma- 
giftrats,  les  dues,  les  comtes,  &  les  vicaires,  le  droit  de  la  na- 
tion entiere ;  de  fortque  le  commune  ne'ut  plus  d'autres 
fon&ions  dans  les  aflemblees  reelles,  que  d'y  paroitre  pour 
les  acclamations,  que  l'ufage  rendoit  neceflaires. 

Boulainv.  Mem.  Hifl. 

+  L.  2. 

$  Jamais  nation  n'honora  tant  la  nobleffe  que  celle  la ; 
car  non  feulement  elle  etoit  exempte  de  toute  forte  d'impots, 
&  corvees,  mais  commandoit  a  baguette  a  fes  inferieurs,  fur 
lefquels  elle  avoit  prefque  droit  de  fervitude. 
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power  increafed,  as  that  of  the  kings  of  the 
firft  race  diminifh'd.  Charles  Martel, 
indeed,  who  trufted  to  that  battle-axe,  which 
gave  him  his  name,  and  to  foreign  troops, 
laid  afide  the  national  affemblies,  neglefled 
the  nobility,  and  mifufed  even  the  clergy, 
who  damn'd  him  for  it.  But  Pepin  found 
it  neceffary  to  regain  both,  and  attach  them 
to  his  intereft,  in  order  to  mount  the 
throne.  By  attaching  them,  he  attached 
the  whole  nation  to  him.  Childeric  was 
depofed,  and  he  chofen  king  in  a  general  af- 
fembly  held  at  Soiffons,  which  Mezerai 
calls  moft  improperly  (fince  the  expreffion 
communicates  a  falfe  idea  to  his  reader)  "  the 
"  States,  les  etats."  Thefe  affemblies,  in  his 
time,  in  that  of  his  fon  Charles  the  great, 
and  fo  on,  confifted  of  the  nobility  and  cler- 
gy alone ;  and  once  more  it  is  beyond  all 
difpute  certain,  that  the  people  had  no  more 
fhare  in  thefe  national  councils,  under  the 
fecond,  than  under  the  firft  race  of  the 
kings  of  France. 

When  the  third  race  of  thefe  kings  be- 
gan in  Hugues  Capet,  the  lords  were 
fo  powerful  in  their  eftates,  and  lb  indepen- 
dent in  their  governments,  that  he  was  forced 
to  come  to  a  kind  of  compofition  with  them. 
They  became  fovereigns,  each  in  his  territory, 
but  held  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledged 
the  king  for  the  fupreme  lord.  There  was 
fcarce  a  town,  which  had  not  a  little  fove- 

reign; 
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reign  ;  fcarce  a  caftle  without  fome  little 
tyrant.  The  parliaments,  in  thofe  ages 
took  feveral  turns ;  <c  Ills  prirent  divers  plis," 
as*PASQjaiER  expreffes  himfelf ;  but  ftill 
they  confifted  of  princes,  great  lords,  bi- 
fliops  and  abbots,  who  decided  in  them  their 
difputes  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
king,  and  maintain'd  by  thefe  means  a  fort 
of  national  confederacy,  or  fcederal  union 
of  many  ftates,  politically  united  under  one 
head.  Such  affemblies  as  thefe,  under  the 
fecond  and  third  race,  were  the  original  in- 
ftitutions,  from  whence  the  -j-  parliaments 
of  France  have  proceeded,  as  many  altera- 
tions as  they  have  received,  and  as  much  as 
they  are  now  changed  -,  fo  that  we  may  fafely 
affirm  the  parliaments  of  France  never  gave 
the  people  any  fhare  in  the  government  of 
that  kingdom ;  and  whoever  entertains  a 
notion  that  the  affemblies  of  the  ftates  did, 
or  that  J  thefe  affemblies  are  of  great  anti- 
quity, or  that  they  are  the  foundation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
will  find  himfelf,  on  due  examination,  grof- 
ly  deceived. 

These  affemblies  of  the  three  eftates,  the 
nobility,    clergy,    and  commons,    were  in- 


*  Recherche s  de  la  France. 

•f  Primitive  origine  &  inftitution  des  parlemens,  ib. 
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vented  firft  by  *  Philip  le  Bel.  They  were 
entirely  unknown  before  the  year  1301. 
The  people  had  no  right  to  any  fuch  affem* 
blies ;  and  when  they  were  inftituted,  they 
were  plainly  defign'd  for  nothing  lefs  than 
the  good  of  the  people.  Long  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  capetian  race,  when 
taxes  grew  heavy,  and  were  laid  on  and 
levy'd  very  arbitrarily,  -j-  feditions  and  re- 
bellions of  an  opprefs'd  people,  who  had  no 
other  recourfe,  follow'd.  To  prevent  thefe, 
not  only  writs,  or  orders,  were  fent  to  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  in  the  feveral  fheriff- 
wicks  and  bailywicks,  but  to  the  commons, 
to  affemble  and  take  into  confideration  how 
to  redrefs  grievances,  and  fupport  the  pub- 
lic expences;  and  after  fuch  confideration 
had  amongft  themfelves,  to  depute  fome 
perfons  of  each  order,  or  eftate,  to  confer 
together  in  the  place  appointed  for  holding  fuch 
general  affemblies.  "  The  commons  were  add- 
"  ed  to  thefe  affemblies,  "  t  fays  Pasquier," 
<c  againft  the  antient  order  or  practice  of 
<c  France,  for  no  other  reafon  than  this,  that 
the  principal  burthen,  or  charge,  was  to 
fall  upon  them."  This  was  the  true  reafon. 
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*  L'Afiemblee  des  etats, — fut  une  Idee  toute  nouvelle  de 
Philippe   le  Bel,  &jufqu'  alors  entirement  inufitie. 

JBoulainv.  Let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  de  France. 

f  Pasqu.  Rech. 

J  Le  roturier  fut  expres  ajoute,  contre  Tancien  ordre  de  la 
France,  a  cette  afTemhle,  &c. 
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Redrefs  of  grievances  had  no  part  in  the 
fchemes  of  that  rapacious  and  profufe  prince, 
who  was  the  author  of  this  institution ;  and 
he,  that  confiders  the  manner,  in  which 
thefe  aflemblies  were  convened,  the  powers 
they  were  fuffer'd  to  exercife,  the  fubordina- 
tion,  in  which  the  commons  particularly  were 
kept,  and  the  habitual,  unavoidable  influ- 
ence, under  which  they  lay,  will  be  eafily 
convinced  that  fuch  affemblies  were  fitted  to 
do  the  jobs,  and  fanclify  the  iniquity  of  the 
court,  and  nothing  more.  If,  at  any  time, 
they  make  any  good  ordinances  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  ftate,  *  "  thefe  ordinances  are, 
"  "  fays  honeft  Pasquier,"  like  fine  pieces 
of  tapeftry,  hung  up  to  make  a  mew  to 
posterity."  They  have  no  other  effect. 
But  the  imposition  granted  to  the  king  hath 
its  full  effect.  I  conclude  therefore,  and 
upon  fufficient  grounds,  that  even  fince  the 
eftablifhment  of  thefe  affemblies  of  the  eftates^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  the 
people  of  France  have  had  no  real  fhare  m 
the  fupreme  power  of  the  government,  either 
collectively  or  reprefentatively. 

I  might  illuftrate  and  prove  what  is  here 
advanced  by  the  example  of  every  affembly 
of  the  ftates  of  France,    of  which  we  have 
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— Ces  font  belles  tapiiTeries,  qui  fervent  fetriement 
de  parade  a  une  pofterke.  Cependant  Timpoft  que  Ton  ac- 
corde  au  Roy  eft  fort  bien  mis  a  effet. 
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any  good  accounts,  from  the  firft  in  1301 
to  the  laft  that  was  held,  as  I  remember,  in 
2614.  But  fuch  a  deduction  would  carry  us 
too  far.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  therefore  with 
making  two  obfervations. 

First,  that  thefe  farces  (for  fuch  thefe 
aflernblies  were,  and  fuch  they  were  defign'd 
to  be)  owe  their  inftitution  not  only  to  one 
of  the  worft  kings,  but  to  one  of  the  worft 
minifters,  that  France  ever  faw ;  Enguerand 
de  Marigny,  who  was  call'd  the  coadjutor 
and  the  governor  of  the  kingdom ;  the  moft 
inlblent,  the  moft  avaricious,  and  the  moft 
prodigal  man  of  his  age,  The  great  abili- 
ty of  this  minifter,  on  which  his  whole 
merit  with  a  greedy  mafter  was  raifed,  con- 
fifted  in  making  his  adminiftration  a  fyftem 
of  violence  and  fraud,  in  order  to  plunder 
and  enflave  the  people.  When  he  durft  not 
employ  one,  he  turn'd  himfelf  to  the  other  ; 
and  how  grofly  and  impudently  he  managed 
even  fraud,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice,  in  one  inftance ;  becaufe  we  fhall 
fee  the  better,  by  this  inftance,  what  the 
nature  and  effedt  of  thefe  aflernblies  were, 
of  which  we  fpeak,  and  what  ufe  the  court 
made  of  them  from  their  firft  inftitution. 
Enguerand  de  Marigny  then,  meeting 
with  great  oppofition  to  *  fome  taxes  he  had 
devifed,    propofed  the  calling  an  aflembly  of 

*  Boulainv.  Let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  dc  France. 
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the  Hates,  and  hoped  probably  that  he  might 
gain  the  commons  to  favour  the  intention  he 
had  of  extending  thefe  taxes  to  the  nobility 
and  clergy.  A  great  fcaftold  was  ere&ed. 
The  king,  the  lords  and  the  clergy  took 
their  places  on  it.  The  commons  attended 
at  the  foot  of  it.  The  minifter  made  a 
moft  vehement  declamation,  to  ftir  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  audience,  and  made  no  fcruple 
of  infinuating  in  it,  what  neither  he  nor  his 
mailer  intended  to  perform,  a  promife  of 
reimburfing,  after  the  expedition  propofed, 
what  the  people  fhould  give  to  the  king. 
The  king  rofe  from  his  throne,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  extremity  of  the  fcaffold,  that 
he  might  fecond  by  his  looks  the  harangue 
of  his  treafurer,  and  fee  who  thofe  were, 
that  refufed,  or  confented,  to  the  aid  he  de- 
manded. The  deputies  of  Paris  promifed 
to  give  a  fufficient  fupply,  or  to  follow  the 
king  in  their  perfons  to  the  war.  The 
other  deputies  concur'd  in  this  general  en- 
gagement, and  the  affembly  broke  up,  with- 
out any  farther  deliberation,  or  any  ordi- 
nance of  the  eftates.  But  an  ordinance  of 
the  king  foon  follow'd ;  a  *  general  excife 
was  impofed  by  his  authority,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  grant  of  the  eftates  to  him  -,  and  his 

Six  deniers  par  livre  de  toutes  Us  merchandifes* 
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minifters  had  a  number  of  harpies  ready, 
whom  he  let  loofe  to  defolate  the  kingdom, 
by  levying  this  infamous  tax,  for  the  conii- 
deration  of  fome  little  advance  made  to  the 
king.  If  you  afk  what  were  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  proceedings,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  mention  two.  The  tax  of  a  fifth 
on  the  revenues  of  the  fubjedt,  which  is  the 
proportion  of  our  land-tax  of  four  {hil- 
lings in  the  pound,  was  continued,  though 
the  general  excife  had  been  impofed.  * 
Enguerand  de  Marigny  was  hangd  in 
the  fucceeding  reign  for  this,  amongft  other 
crimes,  though  not  by  an  affembly  of  the 
eftates ;  for  the  eftates  had  neither  the  op- 
portunity, nor  the  power  of  refenting  the 
greatefl  infult  that  could  be  offer'd  them, 
and  the  greatefl  injury,  that  could  be  done 
to  the  nation. 

The  next  obfervation  I  have  to  make  is 
very  fhort ;  but  I  think  very  pertinent,  and 
very  important.  This  example  fhews  us 
how  true  it  is,  that  no  inftruments  of  tyran- 
ny can  be  found  fo  fure  and  effectual  as  an 
affembly  of  the  eftates  of  a  realm,  when 
fuch  an  affembly  is  fo  constituted  as  to  want 
the  power  (which  was  from  the  firft  the  caufe 
of  the  three  eftates  in  France)  and  the  fame 
muft  happen,  when  they  are  fo  managed  as 
to  want  the  will  (which  became  at  laft  the 

*  Mezeraj,  Daniel,  &c.   Sous  Levis  Huten. 
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cafe  of  the  cortes  in  Spain)  to  fecure  the 
liberty  and  defend  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, againftfuch  kings  as  Philip  le  Bel,  and 
fuch  coadjutors  as  Marigny.  This  prince 
and  his  minifter  had  ftrain'd  prerogative  to 
the  utmoft,  and  had  govern'd  by  it  very  tyran- 
nically. Whilft  this  expedient  would  do, 
they  try'd  no  other ;  but  when  they  appre- 
hended it  might  fail  them,  they  added  a 
deputation  of  the  commons  to  the  aflfembly 
of  the  eftates;  that,  feeming  to  create  a 
new  controul  on  the  crown,  they  might  in 
reality  give  greater  fcope  and  freer  exercife 
to  arbitrary  will.  The  friends  of  liberty  there- 
fore, who  live  under  limited  monarchies, 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  preferve  their  con- 
ftitution  in  vigour,  nor  too  fearful  left  their 
reprefentatives  fhould  be  fo  influenced  as  to 
neglecS  their  privileges,  mifappjy  their  pow- 
ers, and  depart  from  their  integrity  $  fince 
thefe  friends  of  liberty  fee  that  the  greateft 
mailers  of  tyranny  have  judged  the  form, 
without  the  fpirit,  of  z.  free  government  more 
favourable  to  their  fchemes  of  eppreffion, 
than  all  the  authority,  that  abfolute  monarchy 
can  give  ;  and  that  they  made  an  innovation 
in  the  form  of  their  government  on  this  very 
motive,  and  for  this  very  purpofe. 

lam,  fir,  &c« 
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LETTER    XVL 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  dwelt  long,  perhaps  too  long,  on 
the  laft  head.  I  was  induced  to  it,  not 
only  becaufe  the  account,  I  have  given  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  is  contrary 
to  the  national  prejudices  of  many  people  on 
this  fubject,  as  I  hinted  before  ;  but  princi- 
pally becaufe  the  great  point  of  ftrength  and 
fecurity,  on  which  the  freedom  of  our  confti- 
tution  refts,  will  appear  in  a  fuller  light, 
by  being  thus  contrafted  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  French  government.  Both  their 
anceftors  and  ours  came  out  of  Germany, 
and  had  probably  much  the  fame  manners, 
the  fame  cuftoms,  and  the  fame  forms  of 
government.  But  as  they  proceeded  diffe- 
rently in  the  conquefts  they  made,  fo  did 
they  in  the  eftablifliments  that  follow'd. 
The  conqueft  of  Britain  was  a  work  of 
time,  and  the  Saxon  monarchy  was  long  in 
forming.  The  conqueft  of  Gaul  was  car- 
ry'd  on  with  greater  rapidity,  and  the 
French  monarchy  was  fooner  form'd.  Frorn 
hence  fome  reafons  might  be  drawn  to 
account,  amongft  others,  for  that  great  dif- 
ference between  the  confutations  of  the  two 
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monarchies,  which  thefe  two  German  na- 
tions founded,  at  no  great  diftance  of  time, 
in  Britain  and  in  Gaul.  But  I  fhall  not  in- 
dulge myfelf  in  guefllng  at  the  reafons,  or 
accidents,  that  determined  the  Franks  to 
the  divifion  they  made  of  their  people,  and 
to  the  form  of  government  they  efcablifh'd. 
Whatever  reafons,  or  accidents,  determined 
them,  this  is  certain  ;  that  the  diftinftion 
of  lord  and  vaffal  became  the  general  di- 
ftindtion  of  the  whole  nation;  that  the 
*  commons  amongft  them  were  little  better 
than  flaves,  whatever  they  had  been  in  Ger- 
many s  and  that  they  were  fo  inured  to  fer- 
vitude  under  their  kings,  prelates  and  lords, 
that  they  look'd  on  themfelves  at  laft,  not 
juftly,  but  unjuftly,  as  men,  who  had  no 
right,  no  not  even  a  right  by  nature,  to  any 
fhare  in  the  government  of  that  commu- 
nity, whereof  they  made  fo  vaftly  the  prin- 
cipal part. 

In  Britain  another  conftitution  was forrnd, 
and  another  fpirit  prevail'd.  The  Saxons 
had  a  -f  nobility  too,  arifing  from  perfonal 
valour,  or  wifdom,  continued  by  blood, 
and  fometimes  confer'd  by  the  prince,  how- 

*  Le  peuple,  d'un  autre  cote,  fe  fait  juflice,  reconnoiffant 
combien  la  condition  naturelle  le  doit  eloigner  de  concours  du 
government,  &  dans  fe  fentiment  ne  fe  fait  entendre  que  par 
jequete. 

Boulainv.  Let.  fur  les  an  pari, 
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ever  legally  at   firft  it  matters   not   to  en- 
quire, on  fuch  as  held  great  offices  about  his 
perfon.       All   thefe    v/ere  the    adelings,    or 
nobles,    an    handful   in    comparifon   of  the 
frigilingi,  or  freeborn,  who  made  the  body 
of  the  Saxon  people.     The  freedom  of  this 
people    was  eredted  on   two  columns,    that 
have  proved  more  durable  than  brafs.     They 
were  parties  to  the  making,  and  to  the  exe- 
cuting all  the  general  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
They    fhared  the   legiflative    power ;    were 
join'd  to  the  lords  in   the  adminiftration   of 
juftice ;  and  no  magiftrate,  or  officer,  could  . 
exercife  jurifdi&ion,  nor  authority  over  them, 
no  not   ecclefiaftical,    without   their  confent 
and  election.     The  comites  ex  plebe,  who 
were  chofen  for  this  laft  function,  the  ad- 
miniftration of  juftice,    made  one   rank   a- 
mongft  the  Saxon  commonalty.     The  cufto- 
des  pagani,   fuch  as  had  an  helmet,  a  coat 
of  mail,    and  a  gilt  fword,   for   their  ordi- 
nary arms,  whether  they  fought  on  foot  or 
on  horfeback,  made  another  rank  ;  and  the 
plain    pagani,    ceorles,     made    the    loweft. 
But  even  thefe  were  totally  diftincl:  from,  and 
far  fuperior  to  the  lazzi,  or  flaves,  nay  to 
the  free  lazzi,  fuch  as  had  been  flaves,  and 
were  become  free.     The  ceorles  were  free- 
men to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  and  in  all 
the  eflentials  of  liberty,  as  much  as  the  Saxons 
of  any   fuperior  rank,  and  were  capable  of 
riiing  to  any  fuperior  rank  by  merit,  or  by 
favour,  These 
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These  are  the  fources,  from  which  all 
the  diftindtions  of  rank  and  degree,  that 
exift  at  this  day  amongft  us,  have  flow'd. 
Thefe  are  the  general  principles  of  all  our 
liberties.  That  this  Saxon  conftitution  hath 
varyd  in  many  particulars,  and  at  feveral 
periods  of  time,  I  am  far  from  denying. 
That  it  did  fo,  for  inftance,  on  the  entry 
of  the  Normans,  though  certainly  not  near 
fo  much  as  many  have  been  willing  to 
believe,  and  to  make  others  believe,  is  al- 
low'd.  Nay,  let  it  be  allow'd  for  argu- 
ment's fake,  and  not  otherwife,  that  during 
the  firft  confufion,  and  the  fubfequent  dis- 
orders, which  neceflarily  accompany  and  fol- 
low fo  great,  and  fo  violent  a  revolution,  the 
fcheme  of  the  Saxon  conftitution  was  broken, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  invaded,  as 
well  as  the  crown  ufurp'd.  Let  us  even  agree 
that  laws  were  made,  without  the  confent 
of  the  people  ;  that  officers  and  magiftrates, 
civil,  military  and  ecclefiaftical,  were  im- 
without  their  ele&ion  ;  in  one  word,  that 
thefe  Norman  kings  and  the  lords  r^ad 
mounted  each  other  too  high  to  be  lords  over 
freemen,  and  that  the  government  was  en- 
tirely monarchical  and  ariflocratical,  with- 
out any  exercife  of  democratical  power.  Let 
all  this  be  granted,  and  the  utmoft  that  can 
be  made  of  it  will  amount  to  this ;  that  con- 
fufion and  violence  at  the  entry,  and  for 
fomtime   after,   under    the    government  of 
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a  foreign  race,  introduced  many  illegal  prac- 
tices, and  fome  foreign  principles  of  po- 
licy, contrary  to  the  fpirit,  and  letter  too,  of 
the  antient  conftitution  ;  and  that  thefe  kings 
and  the  lords  abufed  their  power  over  the 
freemen,  by  extortion  and  oppreffion,  as  lords 
over  tenants.  But  it  will  remain  true  that 
neither  kings  nor  lords,  nor  both  together, 
*  could  prevail  over  them,  or  gain  their  con- 
fent  to  give  their  right,  or  the  law,  up  to 
the  king's  beck.  But  ftill  the  law  remain'd 
arbiter  both  of  king  and  people,  and  the 
parliament  fupreme  expounder  and  judge 
both  of  it  and  them.  Though  the  branches 
were  lopp'd,  and  the  tree  loft  it's  beauty 
for  a  time,  yet  the  root  remain'd  untouch'd 
was  fet  in  a  good  foil,  and  had  taken 
flrong  hold  in  it  •,  fo  that  care,  and  culture, 
and  time  were  indeed  required,  and  our  an- 
ceftors  were  forced  to  water  it,  if  I  may  ufe 
fuch  an  expreffion,  with  their  blood;  but 
with  this  care,  and  culture,  and  time,  and 
blood,  it  mot  up  again  with  greater  ftrength 
than  ever,  that  we  might  fit  quiet  and  hap- 
py under  the  made  of  it ;  for  if  the  fame 
form  was  not  exadtly  reftored  in  every  part, 
a  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  and  as  beautiful, 
and  as  luxuriant  as  the  former,  grew  up 
from  the  fame  root. 

*  Nat.  Bicon  fummary  concluf.  of  the  firfl  part  of  hift, 
gad  pol.  difc. 
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To  bring  our  difcourfc  to  that  point, 
which  is  here  immediately  concern'd  ;  par- 
liaments were  never  interrupted,  nor  the 
right  of  any  eftate  taken  away,  however 
the  exercife  of  it  might  be  difturb'd.  Nay, 
they  foon  took  the  forms  they  ftill  preferve, 
were  conftituted  almoft  as  they  now  are,  and 
were  intirely  built  on  the  fame  general  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  directed  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes. 

When  I  fay  that  they  were  conftituted  al- 
moft; as  they  now  are,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
into  any  of  thofe  minute  queftions,  about 
which  a  man  may  employ  much  time  and 
ftudy,  and  have  as  little  true  and  ufeful 
knowledge  of  our  conftitution  as  the  moft 
ignorant  man  alive.  But  I  propofe  to  make 
a  fhort  reflection  or  two  on  the  property 
and  power  of  the  three  eftates  that  compofe 
our  parliament,  as  they  flood  formerly,  and 
as  they  now  ftand  -,  becaufe  although  our 
parliaments  were  compofed  of  king,  lords 
and  commons  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  thefe, 
yet  the  difference  of  the  weight,  which  each 
of  thefe  eftates  hath  caft  into  the  fcale  of 
government,  at  different  periods,  does  in 
effect  make  fome  difference  in  the  con- 
ftitution of  parliament  ;  and  by  confidering 
this  difference,  our  thoughts  will  be  led  the 
better  to  judge  of  the  true  poife  of  our  con- 
ftitution, on  maintaining  which  our  all  de- 
pends i  fince  the  nearer  we  keep  to  it,  the 

fafer 
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fkfer  our  liberty  is,  and  fince  every  varia- 
tion from  it  is  dangerous  to  our  liberty,  in 
a  degree  proportionable  to  fuch  variation. 
Property  then,  and  power  by  confequence, 
have  changed  hands,  or  rather  have  fhifted 
much  in  the  fame  hands,  fince  the  Norman 
aera.  Kings,  lords  and  the  church  were  in 
thofe  days,  and  long  afterwards,  the  great 
proprietors,  and  by  the  nature  of  tenures, 
as  well  as  by  the  bulk  of  their  eftates,  they 
held  the  commons  in  no  fmall  fubjeclion,  and 
feem'd  to  have  govern'd  without  much  re- 
gard to  them,  or  to  their  concurrence,  in 
many  cafes.  But  the  regard,  that  was  not 
paid  them  at  firft,  the  kings,  the  lords  and 
the  church  found  it  neceffary  to  pay  them  in 
a  fhort  time  ;  and  that  authority,  that  weight 
in  the  balance  of  power,  which  property 
did  not  give  them,  they  foon  acquired,  or 
rather  refumed  by  their  numbers,  and  by 
the  circumftances,  that  follow'd.  By  the 
circumftances  that  follow'd,  I  mean  the  great 
diforders  in  the  ftate,  and  the  civil  wars, 
which  the  ambition  of  princes,  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  of  the  church  too,  created.  In  all 
thefe  conflicts,  fome  of  the  commons  *  hold- 
ing for  the  king,  who  promifed  liberty  from 
the  lords,  and  others  fiding  with  the  lords, 
who  promifed  them  liberty  from  the  king, 
they  came  off  better  in  the  end  than  their 

*Nat.  Bacon  Hift.  &  Pol.  Difc.  concluf.  of  the  2d.  part. 
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principals,  and  an  example  rarely  to  be  pa- 
rallel^ was  fet  -,  for  general  liberty  was  nur- 
fed,  by  thefe  means,  under  the  wings  of 
particular  ambition.  In  later  days,  when 
the  nation,  harrafs'd  and  fpent  by  the  long 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  feem'd  glad 
to  fettle  under  any  ftable  government,  and 
in  this  temper  gave  many  advantages  to  the 
cunning  of  Henry  the  feventh,  which  the 
violence  of  his  fon  improved,  it  is  certain 
that  the  commons  fuffer'd  extremely  from 
the  avarice  of  one,  the  profufion  of  the 
other,  and  the  high-ftrained  prerogative  of 
both.  But  then  their  fufferings  were  tem- 
porary, and  may  be  faid  to  have  ended  with 
thefe  reigns ;  whereas  the  fufferings  of  the 
nobility  and  the  church  were  permanent  and 
irretrievable.  The  king  and  his  council,  fays, 
the  author  I  quoted  laft,  under  colour  of 
liveries  and  reminders,  brought  the  whole 
kingdom  to  be  of  their  livery.  It  was  fo. 
■till  the  commons  loft  nothing,  and  gain'd 
mx,.  They  were  more  under  fubjection 
to  the  crown  ;  but  they  were  lefs  under  fub- 
jeftiori  to  the  lords  and  the  church.  Not 
only  the  dependencies  on  thefe  were  broken, 
but  the  lords  and  the  church  were  made 
more  dependent  on  the  crown  than  the  com- 
mons had  been  on  them.  The  lords  were 
obliged  tc  r  -nd  the  court  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  might  alienate  their  eftates  to 
defray  this  expence.      A  great  part  of  the 
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lands  of  the  church  were  connYcated  and 
parceird  out  to  thofe,  who  could  buy,  at 
Very  cheap  rates  ;  and  the  increafe  of  trade, 
which  began  about  this  time  to  be  very 
confiderable,  put  the  commons  into  a  con- 
dition of  being  the  buyers.  Thus  were  the 
old  foundations  of  property  and  power  fap'd 
on  one  ride,  and  new  foundations  laid  on 
the  other.  Some  of  the  weight  of  the 
church  continued  in  the  fcale  of  the  lords, 
and  fome  of  it  hath  gone  fince  into  that 
of  the  commons.  The  parliamentary  con- 
troul  of  the  crown  did  not  become  lefs,  but 
it  became  more  equally  and  more  ufeful- 
ly  placed.  Democracy  was  fo  well  poifed 
with  ariftocracy,  after  this  great  change, 
that  if  they  divided,  they  could  not  invade 
one  another ;  and  if  they  united,  they  could 
not  be  invaded  by  the  monarchy.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  cafe  in  other  countries,  where 
the  crown  got  the  better  of  the  lords,  and 
baffled,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  the  mon- 
ftrous  attempts  of  ecclefiaftical  ufurpation. 
In  France,  for  inftance,  when  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  papal  power  were  check'd,  the 
church  compounded  with  the  crown,  and 
an  alliance  fucceeded  of  the  monarchy  with 
the  hierarchy.  But  if  the  church  was  able 
to  compound,  the  nobility  was  forced  to 
fubmit  in  that  kingdom  -,  fo  that  the  au-* 
thority  and  wealth  of  the  church  being  hVd 
on  the  fide  of  the  crown,  the  whole  ftrength 

and 
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and  influence  of  the  nobility  being  taken  from 
them,  and  incorporated  with  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  the  commons  having  nothing 
to  do  in  that  government  but  to  pay  taxes, 
and  carry  arms,  the  kings  of  France  are 
become  abfolute  monarchs  ;  and  whatever 
liberty,  or  appearance  of  liberty,  there  was 
in  that  conftitution,  it  is  totally  deftroy'd. 

When  I  fay,  that  parliaments  were  en- 
tirely built  on  the  fame  general  principles,  as 
well  as  directed  to  the  fame  purpofes,  as  they 
ftill  are,  I  fhall  be  juftify'd  by  the  whole  te- 
nor of  our  hiftory,  and  of  our  law.  Let 
us  confider  this  in  a  cafe  the  plaineft  imagi- 
nable, though  it  fuifers  fo  much  debate 
through  the  effrontery  of  fome  men.  Let 
us  confider  it  relatively  to  that  great  principle, 
that  parliaments  ought  to  be  independent  of 
the  crown  in  all  refpedls,  except  fuch  as 
are  fettled  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  par- 
liament, and  concerning  which  there  is  no 
difpute.  Now,  this  general  principle  hath 
not  only  been  always  the  fame,  but  it  hath  been 
always  fo  declared,  in  the  moft  authentic 
and  folemn  manner  5  and  parliaments  have 
not  been  more  intent  on  any  national  con- 
cern whatever,  than  on  maintaining  this 
principle,  and  fecuring  the  effects  of  it.  I 
fay  parliaments  have  been  constantly  thus 
intent,  and  efpecially  in  the  beft  times,  du- 
ring more  than  three  centuries  at  leaft  ;  for 
3  I  would 
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I  would  not  go  back  too  far,  nor  grope  un- 
neceffarily  in  the  dark.  What  elfe  did  thofe 
laws  mean,  that  were  made  in  the  time  of 
the  Lancafter  kings,  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  influence,  which 
Richard  the  fecond  had  illegally  and  ar- 
bitrarily employ'd,  and  which  there  was  room 
to  fear  that  other  princes  might  employ  ? 
What  elfe  do  all  thofe  refolutions,  all  thofe 
declarations,  all  thofe  remonitrances,  all 
thofe  acls  of  parliament  mean,  that  have 
been  made  fo  often,  and  enforced  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  from  time  to  time,  and  from  thofe  days  to 
thefe,  againft  the  influence  of  the  crown^ 
either  on  the  elections,  or  on  the  members 
of  parliament  ?  I  fhould  be  afhamed  to  afk 
any  more  queftions  of  this  kind,  or  to  de- 
fcend  into  any  detail,  in  order  to  prove 
what  every  elerk  of  a  juftice  of  peace,  nay 
almoft  every  day  labourer,  knows.  But 
there  is  another  queftion,  which  I  muft  afk; 
If  this  be  fo,  what  do  thofe  men  mean,- 
who  are  employ'd,  or  rather  what  does  he 
mean,  who  employs  them  to  plead  in  all 
places,  and  on  all  oecafions*  even  the  moft 
iblemn,  in  favour  of  this  very  influence, 
nay  of  the  very  worft  fort  of  it  ;  of  that 
influence,  which  is  created  immediately  by 
corruption  $  for  to  that  their  arguments- 
reach  by  undeniable  confequences  ?  Rea- 
fon  is  againft  him  and  them ;  fince  it  is  a 
plain  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  a  controul  on  the 
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crown,  (and  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
fuppofe  the  contrary,  that  I  know  of) 
and  to  eftablim  at  the  fame  time  a  power, 
and  even  a  right,  in  the  crown,  to  render 
this  controul  ufelefs.  Experience  is  againft 
them  -,  fince  the  examples  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  at  fome  times  (former  times  I 
mean)  of  our  own,  have  proved  that  a 
prince  may  govern  according  to  his  arbi- 
trary will,  or  that  of  his  more  arbitrary 
minifter,  as  abfolutely  and  much  more  fe- 
curely  with,  than  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  parliament.  Authority,  eveii  the  uni- 
form authority  of  our  whole  legiflature,  is 
againft  them.  The  voice  of  our  law  gives 
them  the  lye.  How  then  (hall  we  account 
for  this  proceeding;  this  open  and  delperate 
attack  upon  our  conftitution,  and  therefore 
upon  our  liberty?  Have  thefe  great  men 
made  any  nice  difcovery,  that  efcaped  the 
blunt  fagacity  of  our  anceftors  formerly, 
and  is  above  the  narrow  conceptions  of  all 
other  men,  except  themfelves,  at  this  time  ? 
Is  it  lefs  fit  than  the  wifdom  of  this  nation? 
hath  judged  it  to  be,  for  fo  many  ages,  that 
kings  fhould  govern  under  the  conftitu- 
tional  controul  cf  two  other  eftates  ?  Or 
is  it  lefs  fit  that  they  mould  govern  fo 
for  the  [time  to  come,  than  it  was  for 
the  time  paft  ?  We  mall  hear,  for  aught 
I  know,  even  in  this  age,  that  kings  are 
God's  vicegerents ;    that  they  are,  next    to 
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him  and  his  fon  Chrift  Jefus,  fupreme 
moderators  and  governors.  We  (hall  hear 
again,  perhaps,  of  their  hereditary,  their 
divine,  their  indefeafibie  right,  and  the  reft 
of  that  filly  cant,  which  was  invented  to 
make  the  usurpations  of  prerogative  go  down 
the  better.  But  will  even  this  alter  the 
cafe  ?  Will  this  make  it  unworthy  of  them 
to  fubmit  to  the  full  controul  of  fuch  a  con- 
ftitution  as  God  himfelf  approved,  in  the 
inftitution  of  the  Jewifh  fenate?  Moses 
was  undoubtedly  God's  vicegerent.  He 
Was,  if  ever  man  was  fo,  next  and  imme- 
diately under  God,  a  fupreme  moderator  and 
governor.  He  was  *  infpired,  and  affifted 
in  a  fupernatural  manner ;  and  yet  he  took 
the  advice  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro,  the 
prieft  of  Midian.  He  aflbciated  to  himfelf 
in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  he  bad  the  people  take,  as  he  fays  in  + 
another  place,  or  chufe  "  wife  men  and  under- 
"  ftanding,  and  known  among  the  tribes/'  that 
they  might  be  aflbciated  to  him.  He  found 
himfelf  unequal  to  the  talk  of  governing 
alone,  and  he  expoftulated  with  God  upon 
it.  "  J  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  peo- 
ple alone.  Have  I  conceived  all  this  peo- 
ple ?  Have  I  begotten  them  ?  If  thou  deal 
thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of 
hand."     Whether  they,  who  deduce  from 

*  Exod.  xviii.         f  Deut.  i.        +  Numb.  xi. 
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hence  the  inftitution  of  fanhedrins,  are  lit 
the  right,  or  they,  who  affign  them  a  more 
modern  date,  againft  the  opinion  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  themfelves,  whofe  authority  our 
doctors  receive  implicitly  enough  in  fome 
cafes,  and  re]e£t  as  arbitrarily  in  others,  it 
matters  not  to  enquire.  Let  us  leave  the  dif- 
pute  to  the  partifans  of  Joseph  Scaliger 
and  Petavius,  of  father  Simon  and  Le 
Clerc.  Thus  much  is  certain.  A  great 
fanhedrin  fubfifled  at  Jerufalem  even  at  the 
coming  of  the  Meffiah,  as  well  as  inferior 
fanhedrins  in  feveral  parts  of  Paleftine ; 
which  form  of  government  bore  fome  refem- 
blance  to  our  old  Saxon  conftitution  ;  and  he, 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Mr. 
*  S  eld  en,  will  find  that  the  great  fanhe- 
drin had  as  much  authority,  and  exercifed  as 
much  power,  as  ever  parliaments  did,  or 
wittenagemotes  could  claim.  That  God  ap- 
proved a  kind  of  parliamentary  eftablifhment, 
and  a  divifion  of  the  fupreme  power  between 
his  vicegerent  Moses  and  the feventy  elders, 
to  whom  he  gave  fome  of  the  fpirit,  that  was 
on  Moses,  the  quotations  I  refer  to  from 
holy  writ  do  fuhiciently  prove.  After  this, 
it  cannot  be  faid,  I  think,  to  derogate  from 
the  majefty  of  any  prince,  let  us  entertain 
as  high  notions  of  this  majefty  as  we  pleafe, 
that  he  is  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  go- 
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verning  alone;  that  he  is  obliged  to  /hare 
the  fupreme  power  with  the  nobility   and 
commonalty  of  the  realm ;  and  that  he  is 
hinder'd  from  deftroying,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  independency  of  thofe  other 
eftates,  which  can  alone  preferve  this  divi- 
fion  of  the  fupreme  power,  really,  as  well 
as  apparently.     But  perhaps,  thefe  great  and 
honeft  men  have  difcover'd  a  neceffity  of  put- 
ting  the    members,    or   a  majority   of  the 
members  of  parliament,  under  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  in  order  to  preferve  this  very 
constitution.      Let    us  fee    therefore   what 
dangers  this   expedient  is  fitted  to  prevent. 
Are  we  afraid  that  an  houfe  of  commons, 
unlefs.  reftrain'd    by   places    and    penfions, 
mould  give  up  the  conititution  to  the  lords, 
and  eftablim  an  ariftocracy  ?  This  fear  would 
be  ridiculous   furely ;    and  he,  who  mould 
argue  againft  fuch  a  fuppofition,  would  make 
himfelf  fo.     Are  we  afraid  that   an  houfe  of 
commons,  unlefs  reftrain'd  in  this  manner, 
mould  ufurp  more  power  than  belongs  to 
them,  and  eftablim  a  kind  of  democratical 
tyranny  ?  But  they  would  have  in  oppofition 
to   them  a  power  iufficient  to  defeat  their 
defigns;  the  united  power  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  houfe  of  lords.     Formerly,    indeed, 
they  fucceeded  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind ; 
and  the    king    and  the  lords  may,   at  any 
time,    throw    too    much    power    into    the 
fcale,    and  fet  the  fenfe  and  fpirit   of  the 
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people  an  their  fide,  as  was  done  at  that 
time.     But  this  neither  hath  been,  nor  can 
be  done,  unlefs  both  king  and  lords  con- 
dud:  themfelves  fo  ill,  that  the  mifchiefs  to 
be  apprehended  from  their  prevalency  ap- 
pear as  great,  or  greater  than  thofe,  which 
are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  prevalency 
of  the  commons.      Let  it  be  remember'd 
too,  that  as  the  king  and  the  lords  may  give 
too  much  power  and  popularity  to  the  com- 
mons, fo  the  lords  and  commons  may  give 
too  much  power  to  the  crown.     The  diffe- 
rence will  lie  only  here  ;  that  the  king  and 
lords  will  never  do  the  firftdefignedlys  where- 
as there  is  a  poflibility  that  the  lords  and 
commons  may  be  induced,  in  fome  age  lefs 
virtuous  than  the  prefent,  by  places,  penfions, 
and  other  gratifications,  beftow'd  on  a  majo- 
rity of  thcfe  affemblies,  to  do  the  laft  defign- 
edly.     What  now  remains  to  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  this  expedient  ?  From  what  danger 
are  we  to  be  protected  by  it  ?  Shall  we  be 
told  that  parliaments  will  not  purfue  the  na- 
tional  intereft,   unlefs    their  members    are 
bought  in  to  it  by  the  crown  ?  Something  like 
this  hath  been  advanced,  I  have  heard,  and 
nothing  more  impudent,  nor  more  filly  could 
be  advanced.     A  court,  that  is  truly  in  the 
intereft  of  the  nation,  will  have,  nay  muft 
have,  a    concurrence   of  parliament,    as  it 
would  be  eafy,  if  it  was  needful,  to  fhew. 
Time  and  trouble,  indeed,  may  be  fome- 
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times  required  to  lead  independent  men,  who 
judge  for  themfelves,  and  comply,  becaufe 
they  are  convinced ;  whereas  neither  one  nor 
the  other  are  wanting  to  determine  fuch  as 
hold  to  a  court  by  a  corrupt  dependency  on 
it  -,  for  they  are  foon  difciplined  and  ready  to 
perform  the  whole  exercife  of  parliamentary 
mercenaries  at  the  beat  of  a  drum.  Some 
inconveniencies  may  likewife  arife  (for  that, 
which  I  have  juft  mention'd,  does  not  de- 
ferve  the  name)  from  the  independency  of 
parliaments.  Minifters,  for  inftance,  may 
be  call'd  to  account  by  the  paffion,  by  the 
prejudice,  if  you  will,  of  fuch  aflemblies, 
oftner  perhaps  than  they  deferve  to  be ;  or 
their  errors  may  be  cenfured,  or  their  faults 
be  punifh'd,  in  a  greater  degree,  and  with 
more  rigour,  not  only  than  true  political 
iuftice  requires,  which  fhould  always  be 
temper'd  with  mercy,  but  even  than  ftri£t 
iuftice  exadts.  But  as  one  of  thefe  is  a  fault, 
if  it  be  a  fault,  on  the  beft  fide,  and  as 
the  other  will  certainly  happen  very  leldom, 
it  does  not  feem  reafonable  that  a  door  fhould 
be  open'd  to  corruption  and  dependency,  in 
order  to  prevent  them.  Nay  farther,  this 
vigilance,  and  this  feverity  of  parliaments, 
which  we  here  fuppofe,  will  not  fail  to 
have  fome  very  good  effects,  that  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  balance  the  fuppofed  ill 
effe&s.  Among  the  reft,  they  may  render 
the  raih,  who  are    in    power^   more    cau- 
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tious,  and  the  bold  more  modeft.  They 
may  render  fools  lefs  fond  of  power,  and 
awe  even  knaves  into  honefty.  It  were 
better  furely  that  able  and  good  men  mould 
now  and  then  fuffer,  (nay  the  good  man, 
who  fuffer'd,  would  be  himfelf  of  this  opi- 
nion) than  that  the  adulation  and  fervility 
of  parliaments,  which  are  the  neceffary 
confequences  of  corruption  and  depen- 
dency, mould  ever  contribute  to  make  the 
court  become,  in  any  future  age,  a  fan&u- 
ary  for  pickpockets,  and  an  hofpital  for 
changelings. 

I  am,  fir,  &c. 
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LETTER    XVII. 

S  I  R, 

/  I  "N  HE  great  alteration  we  have  fpoken  of, 
in  property  and  power,  brought  our 
conflitution,  by  flow  degrees,  and  through 
many  ftruggles  and  dangers,  fo  near  the 
moft  perfect  idea  of  a  free  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, that  nothing  would  be  now  wanting 
to  compleat  it,  if  effectual  means  were  found 
of  fecuring  the  independency  of  parliament 
againft  corruption,  as  well  as  it  is  fecured  a- 
gainft  prerogative.  Our  kings  have  loft 
little  of  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  crown. 
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Some  of  their  fuperfluoUs  power,  indeed, 
bath,  been  bought,  and  more  hath  been 
wrefted  from  them.  Notwithstanding  which, 
it  is  a  very  demonstrable  truth,  that  the 
crown  muft  fit  lighter,  and  more  fecure,  on 
the  head  of  a  wife  prince,  (and  no  conftitu- 
tion  provides  for,  though  every  conftitution 
ihould  provide  againft,  a  weak  prince) 
fince  the  great  change  of  property  and 
power,  in  favour  of  the  commons,  than  ever 
it  did  before.  Our  kings  are  no  longer  ex- 
pofed,  as  fome  of  the  greateft  of  them  have 
been,  to  the  infults  of  turbulent,  ambitious 
lords,  or  haughty  prelates.  It  is  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  a  few  factious  noblemen 
to  draw  armies  into  the  field,  and  oblige 
their  prince  to  fight  for  his  crown,  to  fight 
to  gain  it,  and  to  fight  to  keep  it ;  as  E  d- 
ward  the  fourth  did,  I  think,  in  nine 
pitch'd  battles.  To  make  the  prince  uneafy, 
or  infecure,  as  we  are  now  conftituted,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  muft  be  uneafy, 
under  his  government.  A  popular  king  of 
Great-Britain  will  be  always  not  only  eafy 
and  fecure,  but  in  effect  abfolute.  He  will 
be,  what  the  Britifh  conftitution  alone  can 
make  any  prince,  the  abfolute  monarch  of  a 
free  people;  and  this  popularity  is  fo  eafily 
acquired,  a  king  gains  the  public  confi- 
dence and  affection  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  that 
he  muft  be  poor  indeed  in  all  the  kingly  vir- 
tues,  w7ho  does  not  purchafe  them,  and  ef- 
ublifli  true  popularity  upon  them. 

If 
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If  the  condition  of  our  kings  is  mended 
in  many  refpedts,  and  made  worfe  in  none, 
that  of  the  nation  is  mended  in  every  re- 
iped:,  by  the  great  improvements  of  our 
conftitution  ;  which  are  due  principally  to 
the  change  I  have  mentioned  ;  as  the  advan- 
ces we  have  made  in  trade,  and  in  national 
wealth  and  power,  are  due  principally  to 
thefe  improvements.  It  is  by  thefe,  that 
the  fubje&s  of  Great-Britain  enjoy  hitherto 
fuch  a  freedom  of  their  perfons,  and  fuch 
a  fecurity  of  their  property,  as  no  other 
people  can  boaft.  Hence  that  great  encou- 
ragement of  induftry  $  hence  that  broad  and 
fblid  foundation  of  credit,  which  muft  al- 
ways continue,  unlefs  the  weight  of  taxes, 
and  the  oppreflion  of  tax-gatherers,  make  it 
worth  no  man's  while  to  be  induftrious  any 
longer,  and  unlefs  national  credit  be  re- 
duced, by  length  of  time,  and  private  ma- 
nagement, to  reft  no  longer  on  its  natural 
and  original  foundation,  but  on  the  feeble 
props  of  yearly  expedients,  and  daily  tricks ; 
by  which  a  fyftem,  that  ought  to  be  the 
plainer!:  and  faireft  imaginable,  will  become 
of  courfe  a  dark,  intricate,  and  wicked  my- 
itery  of  ftockjobbing. 

But  the  great  advantage  we  are  to  infift 
upon  here,  which  hath  arifen  to  the  whole 
nation  from  the  alteration  in  the  ftate  of 
property  and  power,  is  this ;  that  we  have 
been   brought  by  it  to  the  true  poife  of  a 
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mix'd  government,  conftituted  like  ours  on 
the  three  fimple  forms.  The  democratical 
power  is  no  longer  kept  under  the  fame  de- 
pendencies \  and  if  an  houfe  of  commons 
{hould  now  fail  to  aflert  that  independent 
(hare  in  the  fupreme,  legiflative  power, 
which  the  conftitution  afligns  to  this  alfem- 
bly,  it  could  not  proceed,  as  it  might,  and 
fometimes  did  formerly,  from  the  nature  of 
tenures  and  many  other  unavoidable  re* 
ftraints;  it  could  proceed  alone  from  the 
corruption  of  particular  men,  who  threw 
themfelves  into  a  voluntary  dependency.  The 
democratical  power  of  our  conftitution  is  not 
fufficient  to  over-top  the  monarchical  and 
ariftocratical ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  counter- 
work and  balance  any  other  power  by  its 
own  ftrength,  and  without  the  fatal  necef- 
iity  of  favouring  the  ambition  of  the  crown 
againft  the  lords,  or  that  of  the  lords  againft 
the  crown.  Nay  more,  as  our  government 
is  now  conftituted,  the  three  eftates  have 
not  only  one  common  intereft,  which  they 
always  had ;  but  they  have,  confider'd  as 
eftates,  no  feparate,  contradidtory  intereft. 
Our  conftitution  gives  fo  much  grandeur,  fo 
much  authority  and  power  to  the  crown, 
and  our  parliaments  give  fo  immenfe  a  re- 
venue, that  no  prince  hath  any  real  intereft: 
to  delire  more,  who  looks  on  himfelf  as  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  of  a  free  people ;  for  if 
we  fuppofe  inordinate  ambition,  or  avarice, 

to 
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to  make  part  of  his  character,  thefe  paffion^ 
are  infatiable  -y  but  then  for  this  very  reaforu 
becaufe  they  are  fo,  there  ought  to  be  no 
account  held  of  them  ;  and  though  a  prince 
may  meafure  his  demands,  a  people,  who 
are  in  their  fenfes,  will  never  meafure  their 
conceffions  by  them. 

The  property  of  the  commons  is  not  on- 
ly become  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  lords  up- 
on the  whole,  but  in  the  detail  there  are 
few,  very  few  inftances  to  be  produced  of 
greater  ihares  of  private  property  amongft 
the  latter,  than  amongft  the  former  >  and  as 
the  property  of  the  commons  is  greater,  fo  it 
is, equally  free.  There  are  no  badges  of  fer- 
vitude  on  one  fide  ;  no  pretence  of  any  fu^ 
periority,  except  thofe  of  title  and  rank,  on 
the  other.  The  peers  are,  in  fome  points, 
(I  fpeak  it  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  them) 
commoners  with  coronets  on  their  coats  of 
arms ;  and  affecting  to  act  as  fuch,  it  is  plain 
they  defire  very  wifely  to  be  taken  for  fuch, 
on  many  occaiions.  The  interefts  of  thefe 
two  eftates  then,  with  regard  to  property, 
are  the  fame  -,  and  their  particular  rights 
and  privileges  are  now  fo  well  afcertain'd,  and 
fo  widely  diftinguifh'd,  that  as  the  proximity 
of  their  interefts  of  one  fort  mould  always 
unite  them,  fo  the  diftance  of  thofe  of 
another  fort  cannot  eafily  make  them  clafh. 
In  fhort,  thefe  two  orders,  according  to  the 
preient  conftitution,  (and  how  different  is  it 
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from  that  of  Rome,  or  in  the  laft  refpecl:, 
even  from  that  of  Spain,  not  to  mention 
that  of/ France?)  have  no  temptation,  and 
fcarce  the  means,  of  invading  each  other ; 
ib  that  they  may  the  better,  and  the  more 
effectually,  employ  their  vigilance,  and  unite 
their  efforts,  whenever  it  ihall  be  neceffary, 
againft  the  encroachments  of  the  crown, 
from  whofe  (hackles  they  have  both  eman- 
cipated themfelves,  whether  the  attempts  to 
impofe  thefe  fhackles  again  are  carried  on  by 
prerogative,  or  by  the  more  formidable  ene- 
my of  liberty,  corruption. 

It  hath  been  obferved  already,  that  although 
the  crown  hath  the  fole  power  of  creating 
peers,  yet  the  independency  of  the  peerage 
on  the  crown  is  fecured  by  this  -,  that  their 
rights  and  privileges  cannot  be  taken  from 
them,  at  the  will  of  the  crown.  Could  the 
crown  unmake,  as  well  as  make  peers,  it 
would  be  a  jeft  to  talk  of  three  eftates,  fince 
there  would  be  virtually,  and  in  effect,  but 
two ;  and  therefore  our  constitution  hath  pro- 
vided againft  it.  But  the  commons  of  Great- 
Britain  can  make,  and,  at  proper  feafons, 
and  in  a  proper  manner,  un-make  their  re- 
presentatives ;  ■  by  which  means,  many  in- 
conveniencies  and  mifchiefs  are  avoided,  and 
many  juft  and  wife  ends  obtain'd.  The 
peers  of  the  realm  can,  the  commons  cannot, 
alTemble  in  their  collective  body,  without  ex- 
ceeding thofe  numbers,  amongft  whom  the 
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quiet,  order,  decency  and  folemnity  of  a 
fenate  may  be  preferved.  The  peers  there- 
fore fit  in  parliament  in  their  collective,  the 
commons  in  their  reprefentative  body.  The 
peers  have  an  inherent,  the  commons  a  dele- 
gated right.  The  peers  are  therefore  account- 
able for  their  conduft,  as  all  other  men  are, 
to  God,  to  their  own  confciences,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  fame,  and  to  no  other* 
But  the  commons  are  accountable  to  another 
tribunal,  as  well  as  to  thefe  5  to  that  of  their 
constituents,  before  which  they  muft  fre- 
quently appear,  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  our  conftitution,  to  have  a  cenfure,  or 
approbation,  pafs'd  on  their  condudt,  by 
the  refufal,  or  grant  of  new  powers  to  the 
particular  members.  Thus  the  collective  bo- 
dy of  the  people  of  Great-Britain,  delegate, 
but  do  not  give  up,  truft,  but  do  not  alie- 
nate their  right  and  their  power,  and  cannot 
be  undone,  by  having  beggary,  or  flavery, 
brought  upon  them,  unlefs  they  co-operate 
to  their  own  undoing,  and  in  one  word  be* 
tray  themfelves. 

We  cannot  therefore  fubfcribe  to  thofe 
two  fayings  of  my  lord  Bacon,  which  are 
quoted  to  this  effedt  -,  "  that  England  can 
"  never  be  undone,  unlefs  by  parliaments  $ 
<c  and  that  there  is  nothing,  which  a  parlia- 
"  ment  cannot  do."  Great-Britain,  accord- 
ing to  our  prefent  conftitution  cannot  be  un-  > 
done  even  by  parliaments ;  for  there  is  feme- 

thing 
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thing,  which  a  parliament  cannot  do.  A 
parliament  cannot  annul  the  conftitution  y 
and  whilft  that  is  preferved,  though  our  con- 
dition may  be  bad,  it  cannot  be  irretrievably 
fo.  The  legiflative  is  a  fupreme,  and  may 
be  caird,  in  one  fenfe,  an  abfolute,  but  in 
none  an  arbitrary  power.  "  *  It  is  limited  to 
"the  public  good  of  the  fociety.  It  is  a 
"  power,  that  hath  no  other  end  but  prefer- 
cc  vation,  and  therefore  can  never  have  a  right 
f*  to  deftroy,  enflave,  or  designedly  to  impo- 
"  verifh  the  fubje&s ;  for  the  obligations  of 
"  the  law  of  nature  ceafe  not  in  fociety,  &c." 
If  you  therefore  put  fo  extravagant  a  cafe,  as  to 
fuppofe  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  con- 
curring to  make  at  once  a  formal  ceffion  of 
their  own  rights  and  privileges,  and  of  thofe 
of  the  whole  nation  to  the  crown,  and  afk 
who  hath  the  right,  and  the  means,  to  refift 
the  fupreme  legiflative  power ;  I  anfwer,  the 
whole  nation  hath  the  right ;  and  a  people, 
who  deferve  to  enjoy  liberty,  will  find  the 
means.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  would 
break  the  bargain  between  the  king  and  the 
nation,  between  the  reprefentative  and  col- 
lective body  of  the  people,  and  would  diffolve 
the  conftitution.  From  hence  it  follows  that 
the  nation,  which  hath  a  right  to  preferve 
this  conftitution,  hath  a  right  to  refift  an 
attempt,  that  leaves  no  other  means  of  pre- 

*  Locke's  Efiay  on  civil  government,  c,  u.  of  the  ex- 
tern of  the  legiflative  power. 
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ferving  it  but  thofe  of  refinance.  Froir? 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  conftitution  was 
actually  difTolved,  as  it  would  be  by  fuch  an 
attempt  of  the  three  eftates,  the  people 
would  return  to  their  original,  their  natural 
right,  the  right  of  reftoring  the  fame  con- 
stitution, or  of  making  a  new  one.  No 
power  on  earth  could  claim  any  right  of 
impofing  a  conftitution  upon  them  j  and  left 
than  any,  that  king,  thofe  lords,  and  thofe 
commons,  who  having  been  entrufted  to 
,  preferve,  had  deftroy'd  the  former.  But  to 
fuppofe  a  cafe  more  within  the  bounds  of 
poifibiiity,  though  one  would  be  tempted  to 
think  it  as  little  within  thofe  of  probability  j 
let  us  fuppofe  our  parliaments,  in  fome  fu- 
ture generation,  to  grow  fo  corrupt,  and 
the  crown  fo  rich,  that  a  pecuniary  influence 
constantly  prevailing  over  the  majority,  they 
fhould  afiemble  for  little  elfe  than  to  eftablifli 
grievances,  inftead  of  redreffing  them ;  to 
approve  the  meafures  of  the  court,  without 
information  ;  to  engage  their  country  in 
alliances,  in  treaties,  in  wars,  without  exa- 
mination ;  and  to  give  money  without  ac- . 
count,  and  almoft  without  ftint.  The  cafe 
would  be  deplorable.  Our  conftitution  .it- 
felf  would  become  our  grievance,  wbilft* 
this  corruption  prevaiFd  ;  and  if  it  pre- 
vail'd  long,  our  conftitution  could  not  lair 
long ;  becaufe  this  flow  progrefs  would 
lead  to  the   destruction  of  it  as  furely  as  the' 

more 
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more  concife  method  of  giving  it  up  at 
bnce.  But,  in  this  cafe  the  constitution 
Would  help  itfelf,  and  effectually  too,  unkfs 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  people  was  tainted, 
and  the  eleftors  were  become  no  honefter 
than  the  elefted.  Much  time  would  be  re- 
quired to  beggar  and  enflave  the  nation,  iri 
this  manner.  It  could  fcarce  be  the  work 
of  one  parliament,  though  parliaments  mould 
Continue  to  be  feptennial.  It  could  not  be 
the  work  of  a  triennial  parliament  moft 
tertainly ;  and  the  people  of  Great-Bri- 
tain would  have  none  to  blame  but  therri- 
ielves;  becaufe,  as  the  constitution  is  a  fure 
rule  of  aftion  to  thofe,  whom  they  choofe  td 
a<ft  for  them^  fo  it  is  likewife  a  fure  rule 
bf  judgment  to  them  in  the  choice  of 
their  truftees,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as 
have  reprefented  them  already.  In  fhort, 
nothing  can  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  Bri- 
tain, but  the  people  of  Britain ;  and  when- 
ever the  people  of  Britain  become  fo  degene- 
rate and  bafe,  as  to  be  induced  by  corruption 
(for  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being 
aw'd  by  prerogative)  to  choofe  perfons  to 
repreferit  them  in  parliament,  whom  they 
have  found  by  experience  to  be  under  an. 
influence,  arifing  from  private  intereft;  de- 
pendents on  a  court,  and  the  creatures  of  a 
minifter;  or  others,  who  are  unknown  to 
the  people,  that  eledt  them,  and  bring  no 
recommendation  but  that,  which  they  carry 
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in  their  purfes  \    then  may  the  enemies  of 
our  conflitution  boaft  that  they  have  got  the 
better  of  it,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
preferve  itfelf,  nor  to  defend  liberty.     Then 
will    that  trite,    proverbial   fpeech  be  veri- 
fied in  our  cafe,  that  "  the  corruptions  of  the 
"  beft  things  are  the  worft ;"  for  then  will  that 
very  change  in  the    ftate  of  property  and 
power,  which  improved  our  conflitution  fo 
much,  contribute  to  the  deftru&ion   of  it  -y 
and  we  may  even  wifh  for  thofe  little  ty- 
rants, the  great  lords,    and  the   great  pre- 
lates again,  to  oppofe  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown.     How  preferable  will  fubjeftion 
to  thefe   powerful    landlords,    (whom   the 
commonalty  were  accuftom'd  to  ferve ;  and 
by   whom,    if  they   fuffer'd    on  one  hand, 
they    had    confiderable   advantages   on  the 
other)  how  preferable  indeed,  will  this  fub- 
jedtion  appear  to  them,  when  they  (hall  fee 
the  whole  nation  opprefs'd  by  a  few  upftarts 
in  power ;  often  by  the  meaneft,  always  by 
the  worft  of  their  fellow-fubje&s ;  by  men, 
who  owe  their  elevation  and  riches  neither 
to  merit  nor  birth,    but  to   the  favour  of 
weak  princes,    and   to   the   fpoils   of  their 
country,    beggar'd   by   their   rapine !   Then 
will  the  fate  of  Rome  be  renew'd,  in  fome 
fort,  in  Britain.      The  grandeur  of   Rome 
was  the  work  of  many  centuries,  the  effedt 
of  much  wifdom,  and  the   price    of  much 
blood.     She  maintain'd  her  grandeur,  whilft 
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the  preferved  her  virtue;  but  when  luxury- 
grew  up  to  favour  corruption,  and  corrup- 
tion to  nourifh  luxury ;    then  Pvome  grew 
venal ;  the   election  of  her  magistrates,  the 
fentences  of  her  judges,  the  decrees  of  her 
fenate,    all  was   fold;    for    her  liberty  was 
fold  when  thefe  were  fold ;  and  her  riches* 
her  power,  her  glory,  could  not  long  fur- 
vive  her  liberty.     She,   who  had  been  the 
envy,  as  well  as  the  miftrefs  of  nations,  fell 
to  be  an  objefl:  of  their  fcorri,  or  their  pity. 
They  had  feen  and  felt  that  me  govern'd 
other  people  by  will,  and  her  own  by  law. 
They  beheld  her  govern'd  herfelf  by  v/ill ; 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  worft  of  her  owii 
citizens  ;  of  the  worft  of  both  fexes,  of  the 
worft  of  humankind;  by  Caligula,  by 
Claudius,  by  Nero,  by  Messalina, 
by  Agrippina,  by  Popp^a,   by  Nar- 
cissus, byCALiSTUs,  by  Pallas-  by 
princes,  that  were  ftupid,  or  mad ;  by  wo- 
men, that  were  abandon'd  to  ambition  and 
to  luff: ;  by  mlnifters,  that  were  emancipated 
Haves,  parafites  and  pandars,  infolent  and  ra- 
pacious.    In  this  miferable  ftate,  the  few  that 
retaih'd  fome  fparks  of  the  old  Reman  fpirit, 
had  double  caufe  to  mourn  in  private ;  for 
it  was  not  fafe  even    to    mourn  in  public. 
They  mourn'd   the  lofs  of  the  liberty   and 
grandeur  of  Rome  ;  and  they  mourned  that 
both  fhould  be  facrifie'd  to  wretches,   rhofe 
crimes  would  have  been  punifh'd,  and  whofe 
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talents  would  fcarce  have  recommended 
them  to  the  meaneft  offices,  in  the  virtuous 
and  profperous  ages  of  the  commonwealth. 
Into  fuch  a  ftate,  (the  difference  of  times, 
and  of  other  circumftances  confider'd)  at 
leaft  into  a  ftate  as  miferable  as  this,  will 
the  people  of  Britain  both  fall,  and  deferve 
to  fall,  if  they  fuffer,  under  any  pretence, 
or  by  any  hands,  that  conftitution  to  be  de- 
ftroy'd,  which  cannot  be  deftroy'd,  unlefs 
they  fuffer  it;  unlefs  they  co-operate  with 
the  enemies  of  it,  by  renewing  an  exploded 
diftinclion  of  parties ;  by  electing  thofe  to 
reprefent  them,  who  are  hired  to  betray  them  j 
or  by  fubmitting  tamely,  when  the  mafk  is 
taken  off,  or  falls  off,  and  the  attempt  to 
bring  beggary  and  flavery  is  avow'd,  or  can 
be  no  longer  conceal'd.  If  ever  this  hap- 
pens, the  friends  of  liberty,  mould  any  fuch 
remain,  will  have  one  option  ftill  left ;  and 
they  will  rather  choofe,  no  doubt,  to  die  the 
laft  of  Britifh  freemen,  than  bear  to  live  the 
firft  of  Britifh  flaves. 

I  am,  fir,  &c» 
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LETTER    XVIII. 

S  I  R, 

IF  we  had  propofed  nothing  more  to  our- 
felves  in  writing  this  DifTertation  upon 
parties  than  the  entertainment,  fuch  as  it 
is,  of  your  readers,  and  our  own  amufe- 
ment  j  we  fliould  not  have  dwelt,  perhaps, 
fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution,  nor  have  recurrd  fo  often  to  aflert 
the  neceiTary  independency  of  parliaments  on 
the  crown.  But  we  had  another  motive, 
which  we  are  neither  afraid  nor  afhamed  to 
&vow.  This  neceiTary  independency  of  par- 
liaments, in  which  the  eflence  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  by  confequence  of  our  liber- 
ty, confifts,  Teems  to  be  in  great,  not  to  fay 
in  imminent,  danger  of  being  loft.  They, 
who  are  alarm'd  at  every  thing,  that  is  faid 
in  favour  of  our  conftitution,  and  of  Britifh 
liberty,  and  who  are  prejudiced  againft  every 
man,  who  writes  or  fpeaks  in  defence  of 
them,  may  take,  or  affeft  to  take,  and  try 
to  give,  offence  at  tjiis  expreffion,  But  we 
defire  to  be  underftood,  as  we  have explaind 
our  meaning  upon  fome  former  occalion. 
We  underftand  our  conftitution  to  be  in 
clanger,    not  only  when  it  is  attack'd,  but 
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as  foon  as -a  breach  is  made,  by  which  it  may- 
be attack'd ;  and  we  underftand  this  danger 
to  be  greater,  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the 
breach,  that  is  m^de,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  probability,  or  improbability  of 
an  attack.     This  explanation  of  our  meaning 
is  the  better  founded,    becaufe    the  nation 
hath  an  undoubted  right  to  preferve  the  con- 
ftitution  not  only  inviolate,   but  fecure  from 
violations.     Should  corruption  prevail  among 
the  members,    which  we  truft  will    never 
happen,    as    notorioufly   as   it   does  in   the 
elections  of  parliament,  we  all  know  how 
much  the  magnanimity  of  our  prefent  king 
would  feorn  to  take  fo  mean  an   advantage 
over  the  nation  -,    how  much,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  heroical  fpirit  would  prompt  him 
to  maintain  the  liberty  even  of  a   degene- 
rate people,  who  might  deferve  no  longer 
the  enjoyment   of  fo  invaluable  a  bleiTing, 
but  who  could  never  deferve  to  have  it  taken 
from  them  by  a  prince  of  that  family,  which 
was  raifed  by  them  to  the   throne,  for  no 
other  reafon    but  to   preferve   it.     All    this 
we  know  -,    and  the  nation    may  have,  no 
doubt,  the  fame  confidence  in  every  future 
king,  of  the  fame  illuftrious  and  royal  boufe. 
But  this  will  not  alter  the  cafe ;  nor  make 
that,  which  I  call  danger,  ceafe  to  be  fuch. 
Should  at. gels  and  arch-angels  come  down 
from  heaven  to   govern  us,  the  fame  dan- 
ger  would   exift    until    the    fprings,    from 
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whence  it  arifes,  were  cut  off;  not  becaufe 
fome  angels  and  arch-angels  have  fallen,  and 
from  being  the  guardians  have  become  the 
tempters  and  tormentors  of  mankind,  and 
others  therefore  may  fall;  but  becaufe  as 
private  liberty  cannot  be  deem'd  fecure  un- 
der a  government,  wherein  law,  the  pro- 
per and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on 
will  -,  fo  public  liberty  muft  be  in  danger, 
whenever  a  free  conftitution,  the  proper 
and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on 
will ;  and  a  free  conftitution  like  ours  is 
dependent  on  will,  whenever  the  will  of 
one  eftate  can  dired:  the  conduct  of  all 
three. 

Having  thus  explaind  what  I  mean  by 
danger,  and  taken  away  all  colour  lor  ca- 
vil, it  remains  that  I  prove  this  danger  to 
be  real,  and  not  the  phantom  of  a  crazy 
imagination,  or  a  prejudiced  mind.  This 
mall  be  done  therefore  as  fhortly  as  I  am  able 
and  by  an  undeniable  deduction  of  fa<S§, 

He,  who  undertakes  to  govern  a  free  peo- 
ple by  corruption,  and  to  lead  them  by  a 
falfe  intereft,  againft  their  true  intereft,  can- 
not boaft  the  honour  of  the  invention.  The 
expedient  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  he 
can  pretend  to  no  other  honour  than  that  of 
being  an  humble  imitator  of  the  devil.  To 
corrupt  our  parliaments  hath  been  often  at- 
tempted, as  well  as  to  divide  our  people,  in 
favour  of  prerogative;  and  in  order  to  lot 
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the  arbitrary  will  of  our  princes  loofe  frorq, 
the  reftraints  of  law.  We  obferved  this? 
in  ipeaking  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
fecond ;  but  the  efforts  then  made  were  inef- 
fectual. The  frugal  habits  of  the  former 
age  were  not  entirely  loft  in  that ;  and  this, 
I  prerume,  may  be  reckon'd  as  one  caufe  of 
the  noble  flands,  that  were  then  made  by  our 
parliaments,  in  qppofition  to  the  court.  But 
not  to  afcribe  more  honour  than  is  due,  par- 
Jiaps,  to  our  fathers,  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  was  at  that  time  fo  fma.ll,  (I  fpeak 
comparatively;  for,  in  every  other  refped:, 
it  was  very  ample)  and  the  profufion  of  that 
prince  on  his  pleasures  was  fo  great,  that  no 
minifter  of  king  Charles  the  fecond  could 
find  fums  iufficient  to  buy  a  parliament. 
He  flood  therefore  on  his  prerogative,  ftrain'd 
it  as  far  as  he  durft,  and?  made  all  the  ufe  of 
it  he  could.  The  revenue  of  the  crown  was 
greatly  increafed  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  fecond,  and  was  given  moft  unwifely  for 
life.  I  fay  molt  unwifely;  for  a?  a  prince, 
who  hath  an  heart  and  hand  to  govern  well, 
cannot  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  grant ;  fq 
a  prince,  who  hath  neither,  dqes  riot  deferve 
it  ;  and  therefore  whatever  the  generofity  of 
our  countrymen  to  their  prinpes  may  carry 
them  to  do  at  any  time,  they  might  leave 
this  undone  at  all  times,  without  any  re- 
flection on  their  prudence,  or  even  their  ge- 
nerofity.    The  reign  of  king  James  was 
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fhort;  and,  during  this  fhort  reign,  he 
refted  on  that  prerogative,  which  he  knew 
was  a  cheaper  expedient  than  corruption, 
and  which  he  vainly  flatter'd  himfelf  was 
enough  confirm'd  to  fupport  the  meafures 
he  took,  for  fubverting  the  religion,  the 
laws,  and  the  liberty  of  Britain.  Thus 
were  men  brought,  by  the  conduft  of  thefe 
two  princes,  to  fix  their  eyes  on  prerogative, 
as  the  fple  inftrument  of  tyranny,  and  to 
forget  that  corruption  had  been  employ 'd, 
though  unfuccefsfully,  by  king  Charles, 
and  might  have  been  employ'd  with  greater 
force,  and  perhaps  more  fuccefs,  by  king 
James.  The  cry  of  the  nation  was  for  a 
free  parliament,  and  no  man  feem'd  to  doubt, 
in  that  ferment,  but  that  a  parliament  muft 
be  free,  when  the  influence,  which  the  crown 
had  ufurp'd,  in  the  precedent  reigns,  over 
the  elections,  was  removed,  as  it  was  by  the 
revolution.  But  this  general  inadvertency, 
as  well  as  the  particular  negledt  of  thofe, 
who  took  the  lead  in  national  affairs  at  that 
time,  is  the  more  furprizing,  becaufe  cor- 
ruption having  been  fo  lately  employ'd, 
amongft  other  means,  to  render  parliaments 
dependent  on  the  crown,  the  danger  of  cor- 
ruption was  by  confequence  one  of  thofe 
.dangers,  againfl  which  the  nation  had  a 
right  to  be  fecured,  as  well  as  a  promife  of 
being  fo,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
prince  of  O  r  a  n  g  e's  declaration.  Thofe  per- 
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ions  efpecially,  who  had  exclaim'd  fo  loudly 
againft  place-men  and  penfioners  in  the  reign 
of   king    Charles,  and  who    complain'd 
at  this  inftant  fo  bitterly  of  the  undue  influ- 
ence, that  had  been  empioy'd,  in  imall  bo- 
roughs, chiefly  to  promote  the  elections  of 
the  parliament,    which  fat   in  the  reign  of 
king  James,  ought  to  have  been  attentive, 
one  would  think,  to  take  the  glorious  op- 
portunity, that  was  furnifh'd  them  by  a  new 
Settlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  to  fecurc  the  independency  of  parlia- 
ments effectually  for  the  future.  Machi  avel 
obferves,  and  makes  it  the  title  of  one  of  his 
difcourfes,  "  that  a  free  government,  in  order 
"  to  maintain  itfelf  free,"  hath  need  everyday 
Cl  of  fome  new  proviilons  in  favour  of  liberty."* 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation,  and  the  reafons, 
that  fupport  it,  are  obvious.     But  as  every 
day   may  not  furnifh  opportunities  of  makrt 
ing  fome  of  thofe  new  and  neceffary  pro*- 
vifions,  no  day,  that  does   furnifh  the   op- 
portunity,   ought    to    be    negledted.      The 
Romans   had  been  fo   liberal  in  beftowing 
the  right  of  citizens  on  ftrangers,  that  the 
power  of  their  elections  began  to  fall   into 
fuch  hands  as  the  conftitution  had  not  in- 
tended to  truft  with  them.     Quint  us  Fa- 
bius  faw  the  growing  evil;  and,  being  cen- 
for,  he  took  the  opportunity;  confined   all 
thefe  new  ele&ors  into  four  tribes  ;  put  it  out 
of   their  power  to    turn    the  elections,    as 
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they  had  done,  whilft  their  numbers  were 
divided  among  all  the  tribes  ;  freed  his  coun- 
try from  this  danger;  reflored  the  confti- 
tution,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  it;  and  obtain'd,  by  univerfal 
fuffrage,  the  title  of  Maxim  us.  If  a 
fpirit  like  this  had  prevail'd  among  us,  at 
the  time  we  fpeak  of,  fomethinj  like  this 
would  have  been  done;  for  the  revolution 
was,  in  many  inftances,  and  it  ought  to  have 
been  fo  itl  all,  one  of  thofe  renewals  of  our 
conftitution,  that  we  have  often  mentioned. 
If  it  had  been  fuch,  with  refpedt  to  the 
elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament, 
thefe  e!ed:ions  might  have  been  drawn  back 
to  the  anttent  principle,  on  which  they  had 
been  eftablim'd ;  and  the  rule  of  property, 
which  was  follow'd  antiently,  and  was  per- 
verted by  innumerable  changes,  that  length 
of  time  produced,  might  have  been  reflored; 
by  which  the  communities,  to  whom  the 
right  of  electing  was  trufted,  as  well  as  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  and  the  eledted, 
might  have  been  fettled  in  proportion  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things.  Such  a  remedy 
might  have  wrought  a  radical  cure  of  the 
evil,  that  threatens  our  conftitution ;  where- 
as it  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  even  from 
experience,  that  all  others  are  meerly  pal- 
liative; and  yet  the  palliative  muft  be  em- 
ploy'd,  no  doubt,  till  the  fpecific  can  be 
procured. 
*  But 
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But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done  at  the 
revolution.  Pleafed  that  the  open  attacks 
on  our  conftitution  were  defeated  and  pre- 
vented, men  entertain'd  no  thought  of  the 
fecret  attacks,  that  might  be  carry 'd  on  a-> 
gainft  the  independency  of  parliaments  -,  as 
if  our  dangers  could  be  but  of  one  kind, 
and  could  arife  but  from  one  family.  Soon 
after  the  revolution,  indeed,  men  of  all  fides, 
and  of  all  denominations,  (for  it  was  not  3. 
party-caufe,  though  it  was  endeavour'd  to  be 
made  fuch)  began  tp  perceive  not  only 
that  nothing  effectual  had  been  done  to  hin- 
der the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  in  elec- 
tions,  and  an  over-balance  of  the  creatures 
of  the  court  in  parliament,  but  that  the 
means  of  exercifing  fuch  an  influence,  at  the 
will  of  the  crown,  were  unawares  and  in- 
fenfibly  increafed,  and  every  day  increafmg. 
In  a  word,  they  began  to  fee  that  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  of  giving  as  great  power  to 
the  crown  indiredtly,  as  the  prerogative, 
which  they  had  formerly  dreaded  fo  much, 
could  give  directly,  and  of  eftablifhing  uni- 
verfal  corruption.  The  firft  hath  happen'd, 
and  we  pray  that  the  laft  never  may. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  crown,  at  the 
abdication  of  king  James,  amounted  to 
fomewhat  more  than  two  millions,  without 
any  tax  on  land,  or  malt,  and  without  a 
multitude  of  grievous  impositions  and  exci- 
fes,  that  have  been  iince  heap'd  on  the  na- 
tion. 
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tlon.  It  is  plain,  and  it  was  fo  then,  that 
this  revenue  might  have  been  fo  increafed, 
as  to  anfwer  annually  the  great  annual  ex- 
pences,  in  which  we  engaged  foon  after- 
wards. In  this  cafe,  the  people  would  not 
have  had  a  greater,  nay  nor  fo  great  a  bur- 
then to  bear,  as  they  had  in  the  courfe  of 
the  two  wars,  that  follow'd;  and,  at  the 
end  of  thefe  wars,  they  would  have  found 
themfelves  with  little  or  no  load  upon  them, 
inftead  of  crouching  under  a  debt  of  fifty 
millions.  That  this  method  was  not  taken, 
furniihes  matter  of  very  melancholy  reflec- 
tion to  the  prefent,  and  will  do  fo  to  future 
generations.  But  thefe  reflections  are  no 
part  of  my  fubject.  How  it  came  to  pafs 
that  a  method  fo  practicable,  and  fo  eligible, 
was  not  taken,  (whether  this  was  owing  to 
private  intereft,  to  party-cunning  of  diffe- 
rent and  oppofite  kinds,  or  to  an  unhappy 
refinement  in  politics,  that  contracting  na- 
tional debts,  under  a  new  eftablifhment,  was 
an  effectual  expedient  to  attach  men  to  this 
eftablifhment)  I  {hall  not  prefume  to  fay* 
All  three  might  have  their  fhare,  perhaps,  in 
determining  for  another  meafure.  At  leaft, 
it  is  a  point,  on  which  the  men  of  that  time 
have  fpoken  with  much  prejudice,  and  little 
candour.  But  however  that  might  be,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  we  began  to  borrow  at  high  in- 
tereft, to  anticipate  and  mortgage,  imme- 
diately after  the  revolution  ;  and  having  once 
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begun,    there  was  no  remedy.     We  were 
forced  to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  through 
the  courfe  of  two  mighty  wars.     Formerly, 
the  whole  expence  of  the  flate  was  borne 
by  the  crown ;  and  when  this  expence  grew, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  too  great  for 
the  revenue  tt  the  crown  to  bear,  the  peo- 
ple aided  the  crown,  if  they  approved  the 
occafions  of  the    expence.     "t hefe    grants 
were  properly  aids,  no  rriore  -y  for  the   re- 
venue of  the  crown  was  engaged  in  the  firft 
place,  and  therefore  it  might  feem  reafon- 
able  that  the  crown  fhould  have  the  levying 
and  management  of  the  whole ;  of  thefe  aids, 
as  well  as  of  the  ftandirig  revenue.     But  it 
happen'd  in  this  cafej  as  it  does  in  many ; 
the    reafbn   of  the   thing  ceafed,    and  the 
thing    continued.      A  feparate,   private  re- 
venue, or  a  civil-lift,  as  we  commonly   call 
it,  was  aflign'd   to  the  crown.     From  that 
time,  the  former  order  hath  been  reverfed. 
Our    kings,    inftead    of  contributing   moil, 
have    contributed    nothing     to    the    public 
charge  ;  and  the  people  of  Britain,  inftead 
of  giving  occafionally  aids    to   the   crown, 
have  taken  upon  themfelves  the  whole  load 
of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences,    for 
which    they    annually    provide.      Notwith- 
ftandins;  this  vaft  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the' 
revenue,  and  the  intereft  of  the   king  and 
the  people,  in  the  management   of  it,  the 
fame  forms  of  granting   aids  to  the  crown, 

and 
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and  of  levying  taxes,  and  of  managing  the 
public  treafure,  have  been  continued  ;  fo 
that  the  people  fland  obliged  (for  the  crown, 
that  is  trufted  with  the  whole,  is  bound  for 
nothing)  to  make  good  all  deficiencies,  though 
they  have  no  fhare  in  the  management  of 
the  revenue.  Our  kings,  fince  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  civil-lift,  have  not  only 
a  private  and  feparate  eftate,  but  receive  a 
kind  of  rent-charge  out  of  the  public 
eftate,  to  maintain  their  honour  and  dig- 
nity, nothing  elfe ;  and  whether  the  public 
eftate  thrive,  or  not,  this  rent-charge  muft 
be  made  good  to  them ;  at  leaft,  as  it  hath 
been  fettled  on  our  prefent  moft  gracious 
monarch,  if  the  funds  appropriated  produce 
the  double  of  that  immenfe  revenue  of 
800,000  /.  a  year,  which  hath  been  fo  libe- 
rally given  him  for  life,  the  whole  is  his, 
without  account  5  but  if  they  fail  in  any 
degree  to  produce  it,  the  entire  national 
fund  is  engaged  to  make  up  the  difference. 
But  although  our  kings  have  thus  no  longer 
any  immediate  intereft  in  the  public  eftate, 
they  are  trufted  with  the  entire  management 
of  it.  They  are  not  only  ftewards  for  the 
public,  but  they  condefcend  to  be  fuch  for 
all  thofe  private  perfons,  who  are  the  credit 
tors  of  the  public,  and  have  the  additional 
trouble  of  managing  about  three  millions  a 
year,  on  this  head. 

Now 
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Now  this  new  fettlement,  which  appear! 
abfurd  in  fpeculation,  how  wife  foever  it  may 
have  been  thought   Contrived    for   practice, 
hath  had  this  evident  and  inevitable  confe- 
quence.     As  we  have  annually  increafed  our 
funds  and  our  taxes,  we  have  annually  in- 
creafed the  power  of  the  crown  ;  arid  thefe 
funds  and  taxes   being   eftablifh'd  and  laid 
for   perpetuity,    or   for  terms  equivalent  to 
perpetuity,  in  the  fenfe  here  intended,  this 
increafe  of  power  muft  not  only  continue., 
but  ftill  increafe,  as  long  as  this  fyftem  of 
(Economy    fubfifts.      How  this   increafe  of 
power  arifes  from  the  increafe  of  funds  and 
taxes,  and  the  influence  of  the  crown  grows, 
in  proportion  to  the  burthen  on  the  people, 
heavier,  hath  been  explain'd  fo  much  in  the 
debates  on  a  late  deteftable   occafiori,    that 
much  lefs  needs  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjecl  here* 
If  we   confider,    in   the    increafe    of  taxes, 
nothing  more  than  the  increafe  of  officers 
firft,  by  which  a  vaft  number  of  new  de- 
pendents on  the  crown  are  created  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  (dependents  as   nu- 
merous, and  certainly  more  prevalent   than 
all  the  tenants  and  wards  of  the  crown  were 
antiently)  and  feeondly  the  powers  given  to 
the  treafury,  and    other  inferior  officers,  on 
account  of  thefe  taxes,  and  which    are   at 
leaft  as  great  and  as  grievous,  in  this  free  go- 
vernment of  ours,  as  any  that  are  exerciled 
in  the  molt  arbitrary   government,    on  the 
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fame  occafions ;  if  we  conlider  this  alone, 
we  fhall  find  reafon  fufiicient  to  conclude 
that  although  the  power  of  prerogative  was 
more  open,  and  more  noify  in  its  operations ; 
yet  the  power  thus  acquired  is  more  real  and 
may  prove  more  dangerous  for  this  very  rea- 
fon, becaufe  it  is  more  cover'd,  and  more 
filent.  That  men  began  to  fee,  very  foon 
after  the  revolution,  the  danger  arifing  from 
hence  to  our  conftitution,  as  I  faid  above,  is 
moft  certain.  No  lefs  than  feven  ads  were 
made,  in  king  William's  reign,  to  prevent 
undue  influences  on  elections ,  and  one  of  the 
afts,  as  I  remember,  for  I  have  it  not  before 
me,  is  grounded  on  this  fact,  *  that  u  the  of- 
"  fleers  of  the  excife  had  frequently,  by  threats 
<c  and  promifes,  prevail'd  on  electors,  and  ab- 
"  folutely  debar'd  them  of  the  freedom  of 
cc  voting."  What  hath  been  done,  or  attempt- 
ed to  be  done,  fince  that  time,  in  the  fame 
view,  and  what  hath  been  done,  or  attempt- 
ed to  be  done,  both  in  the  reign  of  king 
William  and  fince,  to  prevent  an  undue  in-? 
fluence  on  the  elected,  as  well  as  on  the 
electors,  I  need  not  recapitulate.  They  are 
matters  of  frefh  date,  and  enough  known. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  change  in  the  ftate 
and  property  of  the  public  revenue  hath 
made  a  change  in  our  conftitution,  not  yet 
perhaps  attended  to  fufficiently,  but  fuch  an 

*  Tertio  Gul.  &  Mar. 
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one   however  as  deferves  our  utmoft  atten- 
tion ,   fince  it  gives   a  power,  unknown  in 
former  times,   to  one   of  the  three  eftates; 
and  lince  public  liberty  is  not  guarded  againft 
the  dangers,  that  may  arife  from  this  power, 
as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  now  more  than  ever, 
againft  the  dangers,  that  ufed  to  arife  from 
the  powers  formerly  poflefs'd,  or  claim'd  by 
the  crown.     Formerly,  prerogative  was  kept 
in  fight,   and  provifions  were  made  againft 
the  effects  and  encroachments  of  it,  as  often 
as  occafion  required,  and  opportunity  offer'd. 
They,  who  call'd  themfelves  friends  to  the 
government,    in   thofe  days,    oppofed   thefe 
provifions.     They,  who  were  friends  to  the 
conftitution,  promoted  them.     That  the  fame 
thing  mould  happen  again,  in  a  iimilar  cafe, 
we  muft  expeft.     But  as  the  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  in  times  paft,  were  not   deter'd, 
tempted,  nor  wearied,  whilft  they  defended  it 
againft  dangers  of  one  kind,  and  by  their 
honeft  perfeverance    deliver'd  it    down,    not 
only  fafe,  but  more  improved,  to  pofterity ; 
let  us  flatter  ourfelves  with  this    agreeable 
hope,    that  the  friends   of  the    conftitution, 
'at    this  time,    and    in    all    times    to    come, 
will  be   neither  deter'd,  tempted,  nor  wea- 
ry'd  in  the  fame  generous  caufe,  in  watch- 
ing   and    guarding    it    againft    dangers    of 
'another   kind  •    and   that    they    will    deli- 
ver   it   down,    in    like    manner,    to   future 
generations.     Sure  I  am  there   are  reafons,. 
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and  thofe  of  no  fmall  moment,  why 
they  mould  be  more  watchful,  more  upon 
their  guard,  more  bold,  and  more  inceffant 
in  their  endeavours,  if  pofiible,  even  than 
the  afTertors  of  Britifh  liberty  were  formerly  j 
and  the  numeration  of  fome  of  thefe  reafons 
is  an  article  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  oc- 
cafion* 

I  am,  fir,  &c. 
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LETTER     XIX. 

S  I  R, 

A  S  the  means  then  of  influencing  by 
■*  **  prerogative,  and  of  governing  by  force> 
were  confider'd  to  be  increafed  formerly, 
upon  every  increafe  of  power  to  the  crown, 
fo  are  the  means  of  influencing  by  money, 
and  of  governing  by  corruption,  to  be  con- 
fider'd as  increafed  now,  upon  that  increafe 
of  power,  which  hath  accrued  to  the  crown 
by  the  new  conftitution  of  the  revenue^  fince 
the  revolution.  Nay  farther.  Not  only  the 
means  of  corrupting  are  increafed,  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  but  the  facility  of  employing 
thefe  means  with  fuccefs  is  increafed  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  on  the  part  of  the  electors,  and 
of  the  elected.  Nay,  farther  ftill.  Thefe  means 
and  this  facility  are  not  enly  increafed,  but  the 
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power  of  the  crown  to  corrupt,  as  I  have 
hinted  already,  and  the  pronenefs  of  the 
people  to  be  corrupted,  mull  continue  to 
increafe  on  the  fame  principles,  unlefs  a 
ftop  be  put  to  the  growing  wealth  and 
power  of  one,  and  the  growing  depravity 
of  the  other.  We  are,  to  be  fare,  in  no 
danger  from  any  advantage  his  majefty  will 
take  of  this  fituation  ;  but  if  advantage 
be  not  taken,  in  favour  of  our  conftitutiony 
of  the  prefent  moft  happy  reign,  of  the 
mild  and  beneficent  temper  of  our  heroical 
monarch,  of  the  generous  principles,  inftill'd 
by  nature,  and  improved  by  philofophy,  of 
his  royal  confort ;  it  may  be  fuppofed,  (for 
we  fpeak  hypothetically  all  along,  as  the 
reader  will  pleafe  to  remember,  even  where 
the  precaution  is  not  ufed)  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed, I  fay,  that  pretended  friends  to  the 
government,  arid  real  enemies  to  this  confti- 
tution,  no  matter  whether  they  are  fuch  by 
principle,  or  become  fuch  by  their  crimes, 
will  get  into  fuperior  power,  in  fome  future 
time,  and  under  fome  weak  or  wicked  prince^ 
and  whenever  this  happens,  the  fubverfion 
of  our  conftitution,  and  of  our  liberty  by  con- 
fequence,  will  be  the  moft  eafy  enterprize  ima- 
ginable -,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  eafy 
than  the  creation  of  an  anti-conftitutional 
dependency  of  the  two  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  crown  will  be  in  that  cafe  -y 
and  becaufe  fuch   a-  dependency  of  the  two 
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houfes  is  as  real  a  fubverfion  of  our  conflitu- 
tion  as  an  abfolute  abolishment  of  parliaments 
would  be. 

The  firft  of  thofe  means  of  corruption, 
that  have  grown  up,  or  been  increafed,  fince 
the    revolution,    which  I  mall  mention,    is 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  civil-lift ;    not   fo 
much  on  account  of  the  manner,  in  which 
it  was   originally   given,    as   on   account  of 
that,  in  which  it  hath  been  fince  given,  and 
of  the  vaft  augmentations,    that  have   been 
made    to  it ;    augmentations    that   may    be 
doubled,  or  trebled,  in  times  to  come,  upon 
the  fame  motives,    under   the  fame  and  o- 
ther  pretences  ;  in  fhort,  juft  as  fpecioufly  as 
they    have   been   made.      The    revenue   of 
king  James  the  fecond,  as  it  flood  at  his 
abdication,    hath    been   mention'd ;    and    it 
would  not  be  hard  to  fliew,  by  indifputable 
computations,   that  they,  who  apprehended 
he  might  be  able  to  govern  without  parlia- 
ments, -or  to  buy  parliaments,  if  he  wanted 
their   afliftance,    had  good  reafon    for  fuofa 
apprehenfions,  notwithstanding  the  expenoe 
he    was   at,    over  and  above   all   the  ordi- 
nary charges  of  the   government,  in  main- 
taining againft    law   a  great   {landing  army 
of  fixteen,  or  eighteen  thoufand   men.    But 
to  go  back  to  the  reign   of  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  whole  revenue  wras  much  lefs. 
The   patriots  of  that  age,   even  when  this 
revenue    was  computed    at   no  more   than 
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1,200,000/.  a  year,  took  great  alarm  at 
the  pecuniary  influence  it  might  create,  and 
look'd  upon  it,  and  fpoke  of  it,  as  a  fund 
for  corruption.  Now,  if  this  revenue  could 
afford  a  fund  for  corruption,  when,  be- 
fides  maintaining  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown,  it  was  to  defray  all  the  other 
expences  of  the  ftate,  and  among  the  reft 
thofe  of  a  fmall  army,  and  a  great  fleet; 
what  would  the  fame  patriots  think  of  a 
revenue  of  800,000  /.  or  a  million  a  year, 
applicable  to  the  particular  expences  of  the 
crown  alone,  and  not  one  farthing  of  which 
facred  treafure  was  ever  diverted  to  any  na-^ 
tional  ufe  ?  They  would  have  the  fame  juft 
confidence,  no  doubt,  as  we  have,  in  his 
prefent  majefty ;  but  they  would  fay,  as  we 
do,  that  fo  immenfe  a  private,  or  feparate 
revenue,  may  become  hereafter  an  inexhau- 
stible fund  of  corruption ;  and  therefore 
that  the  independency  of  parliaments  is,  and 
muft  be  in  real  danger,  till  fome  remedies, 
as  effectual  againft  the  pecuniary  influence, 
as  have  been  found  againft  the  prerogative, 
of  the  crown,  are  provided.  They  would 
fhew  that  a  fmall  fum,  in  aid  of  places 
and  penfions,  of  fears  and  expectations,  might 
ferve  for  the  ordinary  charge  of  annual  cor- 
ruption ;  and  that  a  fmall  faving  referved  e- 
very  year  might  produce,  at  the  end  of  feven, 
a  fund  fufficient  for  the  extraordinarv  charge 
of  feptennial  and  national  corruption. 

But 
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But  again.  If  we  fuppofe  the  civil-lift 
to  become  an  infufficient  fund  for  theie 
purpofes,  by  the  profufion  of  fome  future 
king ;  (and  nothing  lefs  than  the  moft  ex- 
travagant profufion  can  make  it  fo)  or  if 
we  fuppofe  that  fome  future  king  may  join 
to  fo  many  ill  qualities,  as  leave  him  no 
means  of  governing  but  by  corruption,  a 
fordid  avarice,  that  renders  him  unable  to 
open  his  coffers  even  for  this  ufe  5  yet  will 
a  very  little  iniquitous  cunning  fuffice  to 
.create  funds  for  corruption,  that  may  come 
in  aid  of  the  civil-lift.  It  is  natural  for 
men  to  be  lefs  frugal,  when  others  are  to 
pay  for  their  want  of  frugality.  Our  kings 
therefore  may  become  more  apt  to  take, 
and  our  minifters  to  advife  fuch  engage- 
ments, as  plunge  the  nation  at  every  turn 
into  vaft.  expence  ;  fince  the  load,  which 
fell,  in  part  at  leaft,  on  the  crown  former- 
ly, falls  intire  on  the  people  now.  But 
befides  this  general  reafon  to  promote  a 
want  of  frugality,  there  may  arife  particular 
reafon s  of  more  pofitive,  and  more  perni- 
cious effecl:.  A  weak  adminiftration,  for 
inftance,  may  pretend  public  neceffity, 
when  private  inability  alone  hath  form'd 
the  conjuncture  ;  and  frequent  and  extrava- 
gant fupplies  may  be  ahVd  and  obtain'd,  to 
do,  or  to  undo,  by  the  weight  of  money, 
what  might  have  been  attain'd,  or  prevented, 
by  a  little  forefight,  and  by  a  prudent  coiv 
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du6t.  A  wicked  adminiftration  may  propofe 
to  impoverifh  the  people ;  to  render  them  as 
fubmiffive  and  as  abject  as  the  fubjedts,  the 
boors,  or  the  flaves,  in  fome  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  beggar  them  out  of  their  ftur- 
dinefs.  But  there  is  another  view,  that  may 
be  common  to  a  weak  and  a  wicked  admini- 
ftration both.  In  fuch  an  age  as  we  fup- 
pofe,  public  money  will  be  ealily  granted, 
and  public  accounts  rarely,  or  incurioufly 
infpefted.  The  minifters  therefore,  though 
never  fo  weak,  may  be  impudent  enough  to 
afk,  and  able  enough  to  get,  frequent  fup- 
plies,  on  national  pretences,  for  private  pur- 
pofes.  The  confequences  of  this  are  mani- 
fold -,  for  in  general,  the  more  money  paries 
through  their  hands,  the  more  opportuni- 
ties they  have  of  gain ;  and,  in  particular, 
they  may  mare,  if  they  pleafe,  in  every 
bad  bargain  they  make  for  the  public  ; 
and  the  worfe  their  bargain,  the  better  their 
fhare  will  be.  Thus  an  immenfe  fubfidy 
given  to  fome  little  prince,  who  deals  in 
foldiers,  or  an  immenfe  arrear,  ftated  in  fa- 
vour of  thefe  little  merchants  of  human 
fiefh,  may  be  fo  order'd  as  to  fteal  enough 
from  the  public  to  replenifh  the  royal  cof- 
fers, to  glut  the  minifters,  to  feed  fome  of 
their  hungry  creatures,  and  to  bribe  a  par- 
liament befides.  Several  of  thefe  occafional 
jobs  may  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be  contrived, 
in  fuch  an  age,  and  by  fuch  means  as  we 
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here  fuppofe,  and  may  be  juftly  reckoned  as 
fo  many  auxiliary  funds,  belonging  to  the 
great  aggregate  fund  of  corruption.  Let 
us  However  break  off  from  difcourfing  of 
thefe,  which  may  be  more  eafily  and  more 
frequently  contrived  under  the  prefent,  but 
might  have  been  contrived  under  the  former 
conftitution  of  the  revenue ;  and  let  us  turn 
our  difcourfe  to  fpeak  of  that  great  fource 
of  corruption,  which  was  open'd  foon  after 
the  revolution ;  which  was  unknown  before 
it ;  and  which  hath  fpread,  lince  it  was 
open'd,  like  the  box  of  P  a  n  d  o  r  a,  innume- 
rable evils  over  this    unhappy  country. 

The  increafe  and  continuance  of  taxes 
acquire  to  the  crown,  by  multiplying  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue,  and  by  arming  them 
with  formidable  powers  againft  the  reft  of 
their  fellow-fubje6ts,  a  degree  of  power, 
the  weight  of  which  the  inferior  ranks  of 
our  people  have  long  felt,  and  they  mod, 
who  are  moft  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  which  even  the  fuperior  ranks  may  feel 
one  time  or  other ;  for  I  prefume  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  fhew  how  a  full  exercife 
of  the  powers,  that  are  in  being,  with  or 
even  without  fome  little  additions  to  them, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  (that 
ftale  pretence  fbr  oppreflion )  might  oblige  the 
greateft  lord  in  the  land  to  bow  as  low*  to 
a  commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms,  or  excife,  or 
$0  fome  fubaltern  harpy,  as  any  nobleman, 
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or  gentleman  in  France  can  be  obliged  to 
bow  to  the  intendant  of  his  province.  But 
the  eftablifhment  of  public  funds,  on  the 
credit  of  thefe  taxes,  hath  been  productive 
of  more  and  greater  mifchiefs  than  the 
taxes  themfelves,  not  only  by  increafing 
the  means  of  corruption,  and  the  power  of 
the  crown,  but  by  the  effect  it  hath  had  on 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  on  our  manners, 
and  our  morals.  It  is  impoffible  to  look 
back,  without  grief,  on  the  neceffary  and 
unavoidable  cohfequences  of  this  eftablifli- 
ment;  or,  without  indignation,  on  that 
myftery  of  iniquity,  to  which  this  eftablifh- 
ment  gave  occafion,  which  hath  been  raifed 
upon  it/ and  carry'd  on,  for  almoft  half  a 
century,  by  means  of  it.  It  is  impoffible 
to  looxk  forward,  without  horror,  on  the 
confequences,  that  may  ftill  follow.  The 
ordinary  expences  of  our  government  are  de- 
fray'd,  in  great  meafure,  by  anticipations 
and  mortgages.  In  times  of  peace,  in  days 
of  profperity,  as  we  boaft  them  to  be,  we 
contract  new  debts,  and  we  create  new  funds. 
What  mud  we  do  in  war,  and  in  national 
diftrefs  ?  What  will  happen,  when  we  have 
mortgaged,  and  funded  all  we  have  to 
mortgage,  and  to  fund ;  when  we  have 
mortgaged  to  new  creditors  that  linking 
fund,  which  was  mortgaged  to  other  credi- 
tors  not  yet  paid  off;  v/hen  we  have  mort- 
gaged all  the  product  of  cur  land  and  even 
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our  land  itielf  ?  Who  can  anfwer  that  when 
we  come  to  fuch  extremities,  or  have  them 
more  nearly  in  proipedt,  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  bear  any  longer  to  be  hewers  of 
wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  to  maintain 
the  two  hundredth  part  of  that  number  at 
eafe  and  in  plenty  ?  Who  can  anfwer  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  will  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  treated,  in  favour  of  an  hand- 
ful of  men,  (for  they,  who  monopolize  the 
whole  power,  and  may  in  time  monopolize 
the  whole  property  of  the  funds,  are  indeed 
but  an  handful)  who  can  anfwer  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  will  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  treated,  in  favour  of  fuch  an 
handful,  as  the  poor  Indians  are,  in  favour 
of  the  Spaniards  5  to  be  parcelled  out  in  lots, 
as  it  were;  and  to  be  ailign'd,  like  thefe 
Indians  to  the  Spanim  planters,  to  toil  and 
ftarve  for  the  proprietors  of  the  feveral  funds? 
Who  can  anfwer  that  a  fcheme,  which  op-. 
•  prefles  the  farmer,  ruins  the  manufacturer, 
breaks  the  merchant,  difcourages  induftry, 
and  reduces  fraud  into  fyftem  ;  which  beg- 
gars fo  often  the  fair  adventurer  and  inno- 
cent proprietor ;  which  drains  continually  a 
portion  of  our  national  wealth  away  to  fo- 
reigners, and  draws  moft  perniciouily  the 
reft  of  that  immenfe  property,  that  was 
diffufed  among  thoufands,  into  the  pockets, 
of  a  few  ;  who  can  anfwer  that  fuch  a 
fcheme  will  be  always  endured  ?  But  I  have 
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run,  before  I  was  aware,  from  my  fubjed:, 
which  requires  no  more  than  that  I  mould 
take  notice  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  pub- 
lic funds,  as  it  furnifhes  new  means  of  cor- 
ruption, on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  new 
facilities  to  thefe  means,  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

Now  this,  I  fuppofe,   hath   need  of   no 
proof,  and  of   little   explanation  5    for,  firfl, 
the  whole  art  of   flock) obbing,  the    whole 
myftery  of  iniquity,  mention'd  above,  arifes 
from    this    eftablimment,    and  is    employ'd 
about  the  funds ;  and,    fecondly,  the  main 
fprings  that  turn,  or  may  turn,  the  artificial 
whefel  of  credit,  and  make  the  paper  eftates, 
that  are  faften'd  to  it,  rife  or  fall,  lurk  be- 
hind the  veil  of  the  treafury.     From  hence 
it  follows,    that   if  this  office    fhould  ever 
be  unrighteoufly  adminifter'd  ;  if  there  fhould 
ever  be,  at  the   head    of  it,    one  of  thofe 
veteran  fharpers,  who  hath  learn'd  by  ex- 
perience how  to  improve  the  folly,  and  ag- 
gravate the   misfortunes,  of  his   fellow-fub- 
jedts,  of  the  innocent,  of  the  poor,  of  the 
widow,    and    of  the   orphan,   to  his   own, 
or  any  other  private  advantage ;  it  follows, 
I  fay,  that  he  muft  have  it  in  his  power, 
and    there    can   be  no    doubt  of    his  will, 
to    employ    two     methods    of    corruption, 
without   any  incumbrance   to  the    civil-lift. 
Such  a  minifterial  jobber  may   employ  the 
opportunities  of  gaining  on  the  funds,  that 
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he  can  frequently  create,  by  a  thoufand  va- 
rious artifices,  (notwithftanding  the  excel- 
lent proviiions,  that  have  been  lately  made 
againft  the  infamous  practice  of  ftockjobbing, 
by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  and 
which  we  promife  ourfelves  will  be  ftill  im- 
proved) and  he  may  apply  the  gains,  that 
are  thus  made,  to  corruption,  in  aid  of  the 
civil-lift.  He  may  corrupt  men  with  their 
own  fpoils  and  bribe  even  thofe,  whom  he 
reduced  by  his  clandeftine  practices  to  that 
penury,  which  could  alone  make  them  ca- 
pable of  being  bribed ;  or,  when  he  hath  to 
do  with  men  of  another  character,  (for  no 
rank  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  them, 
in  fuch  an  age,  above  the  moft  direct  and 
proftitute  corruption)  he  may  bribe  them  by 
a  whifper,  initiate  them  into  his  myftery  to 
gain  them,  and  then  fecure  them  by  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  fame  fraud,  and  the  fame 
profit. 

Though  this  reafoning  be  hypothetical, 
yet  the  fuppofitions  are  not  ftrain'd,  nor  un- 
natural; for  as  the  meaneft  grubs  on  earth 
have  raifed  themfelves  by  ftockjobbing  to  the 
rank  and  port  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men; fo  may  noblemen  and  gentlemen  de- 
bafe  themfelves  to  their  meannefs,  and  ac- 
quire the  fame  fpirit,  by  following  the  fame 
trade.  That  luxury,  which  began  to  fpread 
after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  hath  increafed  ever  fince ;  hath 
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defcended  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft 
ranks  of  our  people,  and  is  become  natio- 
nal. Now  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  this,  that  national  luxury,  and  natio- 
nal poverty  may,  in  time,  eftabiifh  natio- 
nal proftitution.  Befides  this,  it  is  to  be 
confider'd  that  the  immenfe  wealth  of  parti- 
cular men  is  a  circumftance,  which  always 
attends  national  poverty,  and  is  in  a  great 
meafure  the  caufe  of  it.  We  may  apply 
already  to  our  country  thus  much  at  leaft  of 
that,  which  Salust  makes  C  a  t  o  fay  of  the 
ftate  of  Rome>  and  I  wifh  we  could  apply 
no  more,  "  habemus  luxuriam,  atque  ava- 
ritiam>  publice  egeitatem,  privatim  opu- 
lentiam ;  luxury  and  avarice,  public 
"  want  and  private  wealth  abound".  Now, 
as  public  want,  or  general  poverty,  (for  in 
that  fenfe  I  take  it  here)  will  lay  numbers 
of  men  open  to  the  attacks  of  corruption  j 
fo  private  wealth  will  have  the  fame  erTed:, 
efpecially  where  luxury  prevails,  on  fome 
of  thofe,  who  do  not  feel  the  public  want; 
for  there  is  imaginary,  as  well  as  real  pover- 
ty. He,  who  thought  himfelf  rich  before, 
may  begin  to  think  himfelf  poor,  when  he 
compares  his  wealth,  and  the  expence  he 
is  able  to  make,  with  thofe  of  men,  whom  he 
hath  been  ufed  to  efteem,  and  perhaps  juftly, 
far  inferior  to  himfelf  in  all  refpefts.  He, 
who  would  have  been  afhamed  to  participate 
in   fraud,    or   to  yield   to  corruption,    may 
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begin  to  think  the  faults  venial,  when  he 
fees  men,  who  were  far  below  him,  rife 
above  him  by  fraud  and  by  corruption  ; 
when  he  fees  them  maintain  themfelves  by 
thefe  means  in  an  elevation,  which  they 
could  not  have  acquired,  by  the  contrary  vir- 
tues, if  they  had  had  them.  Thus  may 
contraries  unite  their  effect,  and  pover- 
ty and  wealth  combine  to  facilitate  the 
means  and  the  progrefs  of  corruption. 
Thus  may  the  great  thieves  of  the  nation 
do  more,  and  lefs  reparable  mifchief  by  the 
practices  they  introduce,  and  the  examples 
they  fet,  than  by  the  actual  robberies  they 
commit.  "  Plufque  exempio  quam  peccato 
"  nocent,"  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Tull  y,  in 
one  of  his  books  of  laws. 

Much  more  might  be  faid,  concerning 
the  increafe  of  power,  which  the  crown 
hath  acquired  and  muft  continue  to  acquire, 
according  to  the  prefent  conftitution  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue.  Much  more 
might  be  faid  to  fhew  that  the  power  of 
money,  as  the  world  is  now  constituted,  is 
real  power,  and  that  all  power,  without 
this,  is  imaginary;  that  the  prince,  wrho 
gets  prerogative  alone,  gets  a  phantom ;  but 
that  he,  who  gets  money,  even  without 
prerogative,  gets  fomething  real,  and  will 
be  as  much  ftronger  than  his  neighbours,  and 
his  people  too,  as  he  hath  a  greater  com- 
mand of  money.     In  fine  a  great  deal  more 
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might  be  faid  to  mew  how  much  corrup- 
tion is  a  more  deadly  weapon  than  the 
higheft  prerogative,  in  the  hands  of  men, 
who  are  enemies  to  fuch  a  conftitution  of 
government  as  ours  is.  But  I  haften  to  a 
concluflon. 

If  then  a  fpirit  of  rapine  and  venality, 
of  fraud  and  corruption,  continue  to  dif- 
fufe  themfelves,  not  only  luxury  and  ava- 
rice, but  every  kind  of  immorality  will 
follow ;  and  the  whole  may  be  improved  by 
fuch  ways  as  have  been  fketch'd  out,  and 
by  others,  wThenever  the  nation  falls  under 
a  bad  government  ;  till  the  prince  on  the 
throne  mail  not  be  able  to  fay,  fpeaking  of 
his  whole  people,  even  that  which  Philip 
the  fecond  faid,  fpeaking  of  the  corruption  of 
his  own  court;  "  they  all  take  money  except 
<c  my  self  and  Sapena."  Britain  will  then 
be  in  that  very  condition,  in  which,  and 
in  which  alone,  her  conftitution,  and  her 
liberty  by  confequence,  may  be  deftroy'd  ; 
becaufe  the  people  may,  in  a  Irate  of  univer- 
fal  corruption,  and  will  in  no  other,  either 
fuffer  others  to  betray  them,  or  betray  them- 
selves. How  near  a  progrefs  we  have  made 
towards  this  ftate,  I  determine  not.  This 
I  fay,  it  is  time  for  every  man,  who  is  de- 
firous  to  preferve  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and 
to  preferve  it  fecure,  to  contribute  all  he  can 
to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  that  new  influ- 
ence and  power,  which  hath  gain'd  ftrength 
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in  every  reign  fince  the  revolution ;  of  thofe 
means  of  corruption,  which  may  be  employ'd, 
one  time  or  other,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
and  of  that  pronenefs  to  corruption,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  that  hath  been  long 
growing,  and  Hills  grows.  It  may  o'therwife 
happen  that  thefe  caufes  remaining  in  force, 
their  effects  will  become  too  ftrong  to  be 
checked,  and  will  enfure  the  ruin  of  the  belt 
conftitution  upon  earth,  whenever  the  men 
in  power  lhall  think  their  grandeur,  or  their 
fafety,  concern'd  in  the  ruin  of  it.  We  are 
not  expofed,  at  prefent,  moll  certainly  to 
any  fuch  contingency  -,  but  the  bare  pofii- 
bility  of  being  fo  is  a  reafon  fufficient  t6 
awaken,  and  alarm  every  honelt.  man.  Hath 
not  every  fuch  man,  indeed,  reafon  to  be 
alarm'd,  when  he  hears  the  caufe  of  corrup- 
tion publicly  pleaded,  and  when  men  are 
fuffer'd,  nay  paid  by  fome  body  or  other; 
to  plead  this  unrighteous  caufe,  as  if  it 
was  that  of  our  moft  righteous  govern- 
ment. Had  we  lived  when  the  liar-cham- 
ber tyrannized,  and  many  other  extravagant 
powers  were  exercifed,  under  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  we  Ihould  have  found  fault 
as  much  as  wTe  dared,  no  doubt,  and  yet 
have  waited  patiently,  perhaps,  for  fome 
favourable  opportunity  of  redreffing  the  grie- 
vances. But  when  we  heard  thefe  acts  of 
power  juftify'd  as  legal  and  conftitutional, 
and   the  prerogative,     by   virtue    of  which 
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they  were  done,  claim'd  as  a  right  in  the 
crown,  we  fhould  have  taken  the  alarm,  I 
prefume,  as  hot  as  our  predeceflbrs  did.  Thusy 
in  the  cafe  now  before  us,  corruption  may 
have  been  pradtifed  in  fome  degree,  per- 
haps, at  all  times.  But  then  it  hath  htcn 
always  kept  under  by  the  fhame  and  danger, 
that  attended  both  the  corruptor  and  the  cor- 
rupted. It  hath  been  always  complain'd  of, 
never  defended,,  and  endeavours  have  been 
uied,  from  time  to*  time,  with  general  applaufe, 
to  prevent  it.  But  according  to  the  principles 
now  avow'd,  thefe  endeavours  were  unjuft> 
they  ought  to  be  repented  of;  and  the  acts 
made  in  confequence  of  them  ought  to  be  re- 
peal'd  ;  for  the  conftitutiosial  independency 
of  the  crown  cannot  ber  fupported,  unlefs 
the  crown  have  the  right  and  the  means 
of  taking  their  independency  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  legiflature,  by  keeping  the  mem- 
bers of  thofe  afTemblies  under  a  pecuniary 
influence.  Let  no  man  think  that  the  ab- 
furddty  and  profligacy  of  thefe  doctrines  fecure 
lis  againft  the  effect  of  them.  They  may 
foon  grow  into  vogue,  and  be  reputed  as 
facred  truths  as  any  of  thofe  falfhoods,  that 
are  eftablifh'd  by  the  fyftems  of  policy  and 
religion,  in  many  other  countries.  What  can 
be  too  abiurd,  or  too  profligate,  for  an  abfurd, 
or  for  a  fuperflitious  people  ? 
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But  if  we  mould  apprehend  the  effefts  of 
fhefe  do&rines  as  little  as  we  efleem  the 
dodtors,  who  preach  them*  yet  flill  the  a- 
larm  is  given  by  them,  and  it  would  be  ftu- 
pidity,  or  fomewhat  much  wotfe  than  ftu- 
pidity,  not  to  take  it;  We  defpife  the  drum- 
mers and  trumpeters  of  an  enemy's  army; 
(for  I  refume  the  allufion,  that  I  ap- 
ply 'd  in  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  difcourfes)  but 
when  we  hear  the  noife  of  their  drums 
and  trumpets,  we  take  the  alarm,  and  con^ 
elude  the  enemy  is  near.  The  friends  of 
our  conftitution  therefore  are  in  the  right 
to  join  iflue  upon  this  point  with  the  ene- 
mies of  it,  and  to  fix  upon  this  principal  and 
real  diftindtion,  and  difference,  the  prefent 
divifion  of  parties ;  fince  parties  we  muft 
have  j  and  fince  thofe,  which  fubfifted  for- 
merly, ar6  quite  extinguilh'd,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  wicked  endeavours  of  fome  men, 
who  can  have  no  merit  but  party^-merit, 
nor  fafety  but  in  fadtion,  to  revive  them. 
If  there  was  merit,  and  furely  there  was 
great  merit,  in  oppofing  the  aflertors  of 
prerogative  formerly,  when  it  rofe  fo  high 
as  to  endanger  our  liberty ;  there  is  great 
merit  in  oppoling  the  affertors  of  corrup- 
tion now,  and  in  expofing  the  means,  by 
which  this  expedient  may  be  improved  to  the 
ruin  of  our  conftitution,  and  therefore  of 
our  liberty.  Nay,  the  merit  is  greater  in 
fome  refpedts,  if  corruption  be  in  itfelf,    in 
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its  own  nature,  and  in  the  prefent  circuftx- 
fiances  of  the  nation,  and  difpofitions  of 
the  people,  more  dangerous  than  preroga- 
tive ever  was  ;  and  if  the  means  of  eftablifh- 
ing  a  government  of  arbitrary  will,  by  cor- 
ruption, be  more  likely  to  prove  effectual, 
than  thofe  of  doing  it  by  prerogative  ever 
were.  That  it  mould  ever  become  harder 
to  fave  our  country  from  the  effects  of  cor- 
ruption, than  it  was  to  defeat  the  efforts  of 
prerogative,  God  forbid.  On  the  whole 
matter,  a  Differtation  upon  parties  could 
not  wind  itfelf  up  more  properly,  we  think, 
thin  by  mewing  that  the  Britifh  conftitution 
of  government  deferves,  above  all  others, 
the  conftant  attention,  and  care  to  main- 
tain it,  of  the  people,  who  are  fo  happy  as 
to  live  under  it ;  that  it  may  be  weaken'd  for 
want  of  attention,  which  is  a  degree  of  dang- 
er; but  that  it  cannot  be  deftroy'd,  unlefs 
the  peers  and  the  commons  (that  is,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people)  unite  to  deftroy 
it,  which  is  a  degree  of  madnefs,  and  fuch 
a  monftrous  iniquity,  as  nothing  but  con- 
firm'd  and  univerfal  corruption  can  pro- 
duce ;  that  fince  the  time,  when  all  our 
dangers  from  prerogative  ceafed,  new  dan- 
gers to  this  conftitution,  more  filent  and  lefs 
obferved,  are  arifen ;  and,  finally,  that  as 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  pre- 
ferve  the  nominal  divifion  of  whig  and  tory 
parties,  which  fubiifted  before  the  revolu- 
tion,, 
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tion,  when  the  difference  of  principles, 
that  could  alone  make  the  diftin&ion  real, 
exifts  no  longer ;  fo  nothing  can  be  more 
reafonable  than  to  admit  the  nominal  divi- 
fion  of  conftitutionifts  and  anti-conftitutio- 
nifts,  or  of  a  court  and  a  country  party,  at 
this  time,  when  an  avow'd  difference  of 
principles  makes  this  diftinftion  real.  That 
this  diftin&ion  is  real  cannot  be  deny'd,  as 
long  as  there  are  men  amongft  us,  who  ar- 
gue for,  and  who  promote  even  a  corrupt 
dependency  of  the  members  of  the  twp  houfes 
of  parliament  on  the  crown  ;  and  others, 
who  maintain  that  fuch  a  dependency  of  the 
members  takes  away  the  conftitutional  inde- 
pendency of  the  two  houfes,  and  that,  this 
independency  loft,  our  conftitution  is  a  dead 
ktter  and  we  mall  be  only  in  a  worfe  con- 
dition by  preferving  the  forms  of  it. 

To  reduce  therefore  our  prefent  parties  to 
this  iingle  divifion,  our  prefent  difputes  to 
this  fingle  conteft,  and  to  fix  our  principal 
attention  on  this  objedl  of  danger,  too 
long  and  too  much  negleded,  hath  been  and 
is  the  fole  defi^n  of  thefe  difcourfes.  The 
defign  may  have  been  infufficiently  executed; 
but  it  is  honeft;  but  it  is  of  the  laft  impor- 
tance; and  whatever  the  enemies  cf  our  conr 
ftitution,  who  call  themfelves  the  friends  of 
the  government,  may  fay,  to  amufe  and  im- 
pofe  on  the  weak,  ignorant,  and  trifling  part 
of  mankind,    the  importance  of  it  will  be 
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felt  every  day,  and  every  hour,  more  ajid 
more,  till  it  be  felt  by  every  man  in  Britain, 
Let  us  hope,  and  endeavour  by  all  poffible 
means,  that  it  may  not  be  felt  too  late ;  and 
to  encourage  the  conftjtutionifts,  or  country 
party,  in  this  attempt,  let  us  confider  from 
whom  an  oppofition  to  it  is  to  be  expedted. 
Shall  it  be  expedted  then  from  thofe,  whq 
have  pafs'd  under  the  denomination  of  to- 
nes ?  Certainly  not.  They  feel  as  much 
as  any  men  in  Britain  the  preference,  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  that  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  eftablifh'd  by  the  revolu- 
tion, and  in  which  they  took  fo  great  a  fhare, 
and  Ihew  themfelves  as  ready  to  render  that 
great  work,  which  was  left  and  (till  con- 
tinues imperfedt,  compleat.  Shall  this  op- 
pofition be  expected  from  the  diflenters  ? 
It  cannot  be?  Shall  they,  who  pretend  to 
greater  purity  than  others,  become  the  advo- 
cates of  corruption?  Shall  they  contribute  their 
endeavours  to  undermine  the  belt  constitution 
of  government  they  can  hope  to  enjoy,  unlefs 
they  hope  to  rife  on  the  ruins  of  it,  and  to 
form  another  on  their  own  model  ?  As  reli- 
gious fedts,  they  deferve  indulgence,  and 
they  have  it;  but  they  are  too  wife  not  to 
fee  that,  as  a  fadtion  in  the  ftate,  they 
would  deferve  none.  In  fine,  fhall  this  op- 
pofition be  expedted  from  thofe,  who  have 
been  call'd  whigs?  Thar  too  is  impofiible. 
Their  predeceflbrs  aflerted  the  independency 
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of  parliaments,    and  ftruggled  hard  againft 
corruption   in    former    reigns.      When   the 
reft  of  mankind  embrace  the  fame  princi- 
ples, and  purfue  the  fame  ends,   fhall  they 
renounce  one,  and  run  counter  to  the  other? 
Shall  they  own  themfelves  againft  one  me- 
thod of  deftroying  our  conftitution,  but  for 
another ;    againft  making  kings  independent 
on    parliaments    by    prerogative,     but    for 
making    parliaments    dependent    on    kings 
by  corruption  ?    Shall  they   give  the  ene- 
mies   of  the    revolution    a    plaufible  pre- 
tence    to     fay     that    nothing    more    was 
meant,  by  them  at  leaft,   than  a  change  of 
government,    in  which  they  hoped  to  find 
their    particular  and    party   account  ?    This 
would  be  to  caft  black  and  odious  colours  on 
the   revolution,    indeed;    more   black,    and 
more  odious  than  any,    that  it  was  in  the 
power     of  a*    vain,     forward,     turbulent 
preacher   to   caft,    by  his  frothy  declama- 
tions.    But  the  whigs  are  fo  far  from  oppo- 
sing the  endeavours  to  preferve  our  confti- 
tution, that  they  co-operate  to  promote  the 
fuccefs  of  them,  and  that  however  perfonal 
prejudices,     perfonal    partialities,      and   ol4 
habits,    that  are  daily  wearing  off  may  be 
ftiil  entertain 'd  by  fome  amongft  them,    all 
the  independent  men,   who  pais  under  that 
name,    unite  in  the  common  caufe  of  li- 

*Dr.  Sacheverel. 
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berty  and  their  country.  It  remains  therefore 
that  no  national  party  can  be  form'd 
in  oppofition  to  thofe,  who  endeavour  to 
fecure  the  independency  of  parliaments  againft 
the  new  influence  of  the  crown,  and  againft 
corruption ;  nor  any  ftrength  be  exerted, 
except  that  of  a  fa&ion,  compofed  of  the 
refufe  of  all  parties,  glean'd  up  by  one, 
who  hath  none  for  him.  I  would  willingly 
carry  this  ftill  farther  ;  and,  in  doing  fo,  I  (hall 
not  advance  a  paradox,  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed, 
which  I  think  would  be  a  greater  paradox, 
that  a  man  may  have  abilities  to  deftroy  the 
conftitution,  and  yet  not  fenfe  enough  to  fee 
his  remote,  as  well  as  immediate,  his  family, 
as  well  as  perfonal  intereft.  I  fay  then,  that 
if  a  defign  of  railing  the  power  of  the 
crown  above  any  pitch  of  prerogative,  and 
of  reducing  parliaments  to  an  abfolute  de- 
pendency, as  well  as  a  faftion  to  fupport  this 
defign,  be  form'd;  the  very  man,  who 
forms  fuch  a  defign,  and  fuch  a  fadtion, 
muft  be  infatuated,  if  he  can  wifh  very  fin- 
cerely  his  own  fuccefs.  His  firft  defign,  we 
are  fure,  will  be  that  of  raifing  a  great  fa- 
mily, and  heaping  upon  it  riches  and  ho- 
nours. Shall  his  fecond  defign  be  that  of  ren- 
dering thefe  riches  and  honours  precarious 
and  infecure,  and  of  entailing  fervitude  on 
his  own  race;  for  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
exempt  them  from  the  common  calamity  ? 
JMothing    but    defpair,    (that  is,    fear   void 
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of  hope)  ariiing  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt, 
can  drive  any  man  into  fuch  a  defign.  But, 
in  this  cafe,  there  will  be  fear  oppofed  to 
fear,  and  one  of  thefe  fears  may  be  allay'd 
by  hope.  The  fear  of  being  call'd  to  a  fe- 
vere  account  may  be  mitigated  by  the  hope 
of  efcaping.  Where  is  the  infolent,  rapacious 
odious  minifter,  that  may  not  entertain  fome 
hope  as  well  as  fear,  when  he  fets  before 
his  eyes  the  examples  of  thofe,  who  have 
gone  before  him?  Pallas  was  the  favourite 
of  Agrippina.  He  govern'd  like  the  ma- 
iler of  the  empire,  and  fupported  her  pride 
and  ambition  by  his  counfels  and  fervices, 
as  he  had  been  raifed  to  power,  and  was 
maintain-d  in  it  by  her  credit,  whilft  her 
credit  lafted.  *  Nero  difmifs'd  him  ;  and, 
feeing  him  go  from  court  with  a  croud  at 
his  heels,  faid  pleafantly  enough,  as  if  it 
had  been  fpoken  of  a  dictator,  that  he  went  to 
abdicate.  But  Pallas  carry 'd  off  the  fpoils 
of  the  empire  with  him;  all  fcores  were  quitted 
between  him  and  the  public;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  bargain  he  had  made,  he  was 
call'd  to  no  account.  Many  fuch  examples 
might  be  cited  to  comfort  with  hope  the 
moft   guilty  minifter,   who   is  wife,    if  not 

*  Nero  infenfius  iis,  quibus  fuperbia  muliebris  innitebatur 
demovet  Pall  ant  em  cura  rerum,  quisa  Claud  10  impofitus, 
velut  arbitrum  regni  agebat ;  ferebaturq;  digredienteeo,  magna 
pr6fequentiummultitudine.nonabfurdedixiire,irePALLANTEM 
ut  ejuraret.  Sane  pepigerat  Pallas,  ne  cujus  fafti  in  praete- 
ritum  interrogaretur,  parefque  rationes  cum  repubiica  haberet. 
.Tacit.  An.  L.  13. 
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honeft  enough,  to  flop  in  the  career  of  ini- 
quity, before  the  meafure  of  it  be  entirely 
fili'd,  prefs'd  down,  and  running  over.  But 
if  one  of  thofe  bubbles  of  fortune,  who  thinks 
he  always  fhall  efcape,  becaufe  he  always 
hath  efcaped,  not  content  to  wound  a  free 
conftitution  of  government,  fhould  refolve 
to  make  it  expire  under  his  adminiflration ; 
the  condition  of  fuch  an  one,  however  he 
may  flatter  himfelf,  or  be  flatter'd  by  others, 
muft  be  ten  times  more  wretched  and  for- 
lorn than  the  worfl  of  thofe,  to  which  his 
cruelty  hath  reduced  multitudes.  For 
what  ?  If  he  fucceeds  in  his  facrilegious 
defigns,  (they  are  of  as  deep  a  dye,  at  leaft) 
he  may  hope  for  impunity,  perhaps,  to  his 
grey  hairs,  and  be  fuffer'd  to  languifh  through 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  with  an  inward 
remorfe  more  pungent  than  any  of  them; 
but  he  is  fure  to  entail  fervitude  on  his  whole 
race,  and  indelible  infamy  on  his  memory. 
If  he  fails,  he  miffes  of  that  impunity,  to 
which  he  facrificed  his  country;  he  draws 
triple  vengeance  on  his  own  head;  and  ex- 
pofes  his  innocent  family  to  a  thoufand  mif- 
fortunes,  of  which  it  will  not  be  the  leaft 
(whether  he  fucceeds,  or  fails)  that  they  de- 
fcended  from  him.  But  whatever  minifters 
may  govern,  whatever  factions  may  arife, 
let  the  friends  of  liberty  lay  aiide  the  ground- 
lefs  diftindtions,  which  are  ernploy'd  to  a- 
mufe  and  betray  them ;  let  them  continue  to 
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ipoalite ;  let  them  hold  faft  their  integrity, 
and  fupport  with  fpirit  and  perfeverance  the 
caufe  of  their  country,  and  they  will  con- 
firm the  good,  reclaim  the  bad,  vanquifh  the 
incorrigible,  and  make  the  Britifh  conftitu- 
tion  triumph  even  over  corruption. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  tafk  I  im- 
pofed  on  myfelf,  and  fhall  only  add  thefe  few 
words.  There  was  an  engagement  taken, 
in  the  beginning  of  thefe  difcourfes,  not  to 
flatter.  I  have  kept  this  engagement,  and 
have  fpoken  with  great  freedom ;  but  I  hope 
with  the  juftice  and  moderation,  and  de- 
cency, that  I  intended,  of  perfons  and  of 
things.  This  freedom  entitles  me  to  exped 
that  no  parallels,  no  innuendos,  fhould  be 
fuppofed,  to  carry  my  fenfe  farther  than  I 
have  exprefs'd  it.  The  reafonable  part  of 
mankind  will  not  difappoint  fo  reafonable 
an  expectation.  But  there  are  a  fet  of  crea- 
tures, who  have  no  mercy  on  paper,  to  ufe 
an  expreflion  of  *  Juvenal,  and  who  are 
ready  to  anfwer,  even  when  they  are  abfo- 
lute  ftrangers  to  the  fubjed.  Unable  to  fol- 
low a  thread  of  fad:  and  argument,  they 
play  with  words,  and  turn  and  wreft  parti- 
cular paffages.  They  have  done  mine  that 
honour,  as  I  am  told,  and  have  once  or 
twice  feen.  They  may  do  the  fame  again, 
whenever  they  pleafe,  fecure  from  any  reply, 


-ftulta  eft  Clementia ■ 

-peritura:  parcere  Chart*. 
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unlefs  they  have  fenfe  enough,  or  their  pa* 
tron  for  them,  to  take  for  a  reply  the  ftory  I 
find  related  a  little  differently  in  one  of  the 
Spectators.     The  ftory  is  this ; 

A  certain  pragmatical  fellow,  in  a  cer- 
tain village,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  the 
names  of  the  Tquire,  of  all  his  family,  of 
the  principal  parifh  officers,  and  of  fome  of 
the  notable  members  of  the  yeftry,  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  over-againft 
every  fin,  which  he  found  mention'd  in  that 
moft  excellent  treatife.  The  clamour  was 
great,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  was  in  an 
uoroar.  At  laft,  the  minifter  was  call'd  in, 
upon  this  great  emergency;  a  pious  and 
prudent  divine,  and  the  fame,  for  aught  I 
know,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Spectator's 
club.  He  heard  them  with  patience;  with  fo 
much,  that  he  brought  them  to  talk  one  af- 
ter the  other.  When  he  had  heard  them,  he 
pronounced  that  they  were  all  in  the  wrong; 
that  the  book  was  writen  againft  fins  of  all 
kinds,  whoever  mould  be  guilty  of  them, 
but  that  the  innocent  would  give  occaiion  to 
unjuft  fufpicions  by  all  this  clamour,  and  that 
the  guilty  would  convift  themfelves.  They 
took  his  advice.  The  whole  duty  of  man 
hath  been  read  ever  fince  with  much  edifi- 
cation, by  all  the  parifhioners.  The  innocent 
have  been  moft  certainly  confirm'd  in  virtue, 
and  we  hope  the  guilty  have  been  reform'd 
from  vice. 

I  am,   fir,   &c. 
The    END. 
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reign,  concerning  hereditary  right,  127. 
James  (thefecond,  king  of  England)  his  character  and  conduct, 

97,  98. — Some  remarks  on  his  addication,  107. 

Kings  (of  Britain)  what  they  are,  1 34. — Held  their  authority, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  from  the  people,  184.. 
— Bad  ones  muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft  parliament,  204. 
— Nothing  more  than  fupreme  magiftrates,  220. — A  popular 

one 
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one  will  always  be  abfolute,  265. — Are  flewards  for  tEsf 
public,  287. 

^i  * 

Lauderdale  (duke  of )  fome  account  of  his  condud  in  Scot- 
land. 74.     ■    ,  ■'.       .  ;' 

Liberty;  when  it  is  in  the  utmoft  peril,  146. — The  eflentials" 
of  it,  163. — Refufed  by  one  nation,  when  it  was  offer'd 
them,  1 80. — Defigns  againft  it  carried  on  in  almoft  every 
reign,  187. — -Not  to  be  taken  away,'  unlefs  the  people  be- 
come profligate  and  corrupt,  1 89. — Who  are  enemies  to  it, 
19Z. — Not  to  be  loft,  unlefs  the  conftitution  is  loft,  197.-— 
Why  the  Roman  liberty  is  dated  from  the  cxpulfion  of 
Tarquin,  180,  212. 

Lords ;  are  only  commoners  with  coronets  upon  their  arms, 
268. 

Luxury,  the  effects  of  it,  302. 

M. 

Machiavel  ;  one  of  his  obfervations  upon  government,  282. 

Mi'nifters  j  their  method  .of  corrupting  and  dividing  the 
people,  2. — An  eulogium  on  our  preient  minifters,  58. — 
A  (hort  character  of  a  weak  and  profligate  minifter,  83. — 
An  inftance  of  a  bad  minifter  in  France  being  hang'd  for  im- 
pofing  a  general  excife,  245 . 

Monarchy  (abiblute)  could  never  be  eftabliuYd  in  Britain,  186= 

Monmouth  (duke  of)  afpires  to  the  crown,  72. 

.'    N, 
Non-refiftancej  renounced  on  both  fides  at  the  revolution,  16c; 

O. 
Obedience  (paiiive)  renounced  en  both  fides  at  the  revolution, 
105. 

P- 

Parliaments  (of  England)  an  apology  for  the  penfioner-parlia- 

ment,  39,  49. — For  what  reafons  it  was  diffoived,  64. — 
How  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament  were  influenced, 
in  the  reign  of  Ch  a  r  l  e  s  the  fecond,  8 1 .- — The  corruption 
cf  parliament  the  moft  effectual  method  to  deftroy  liberty, 
153. — The  right  of  the  people  to  frequent  elections  of  par- 
liament averted,  158. — How  managed  by  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  160. — The  care,  which  parliaments  have  taken 
to  fecure  the  freedom  of  elections,  203. — Corrupt  ones  ftand 
in  awe  of  an  honeft  people,  204. — Reflections  on  the  pro- 
perty and  power  of  the  three  eftates,  thatcompoie  our  par- 
liaments, 252. 
Parliaments  (of  France)  never  gave  the  people  any  fhare  in  th« 
government  of  that  kingdom,    240,  241. 

Parties  ? 
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Parties  ;  (whig  and  tory)  on  what  principles  united,  7. -In 

what  a  country  party  properly  confiils,  56 How  it  was 

diflblved  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond  71. 

Revived  at  the  revolution,  104. ---Divided  again  into  the 
nominal  parties  of  whig  and  tory,  1 12. ---The  feveral  par- 
ties of  thofe  times  analyfed,  1 14. ---How  they  have  chang- 
ed and  are  totally  alter'd,  1 16.— The  parties  of  the  prefent 
times,  137.— A  country  party  not  dangerous  to  the  confti- 
tution,   161. 

Peers  (houfe  of)  conftitute  a  middle  order  of  parliament, 
205. --Are  properly  mediators  between  the  other  two,  229. 
—Will  have  great  credit  with  the  people,  when  they  aflilt 
the  commons  to  reftore  frugality,  and  correct  mal-admi- 
niftration,  230. 

People  ;  their  right  to  the  free  election  of  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  i78,--202. 

Plot  (popifh)  fome  account  of  the  profecutions  upon  it,  50. 

Plot  (proteftant)  fome  remarks  upon  it,  78. 

Prerogative  ;  the  power  of  it,  289. -The  merit  of  oppo- 
fing  it,  when  our  liberty  is  in  danger  from  it,  307. 

Pretenders;  how  far  they  are  a  fecurity  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  149. 

Princes  ;  when  they  have  the  power  of  commencing  tyrants, 
134. 

Quo  warranto  ;  fome  account  of  the%  proceedings  upon  it,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  81. 

R. 

Recognition  (the  aft  of)  fome  remarks  upon  it,  127. 
Restoration  (of  king  Charles  the  fecond)  the  prejudices 

of  the  people  at  that  time,  21.— They  foon  grew  diffatisfied 

with  the  court ;  and  the  caufes,  34. 
Revenue  (public)  the  great  alteration  made  in  it  fince  the 

revolution,  165.— What  it  amounted  to  in  the  reign  of 

James  the  fecond,  284. 
Revolution  ;  a  new  Magna  Charta,  12. -The  defign  of  it, 

103.— Some  account  of  the  fettlement  made  upon  it,   106. 

112,  127.— The  end  of  it  not  yet  compleated,  136,  149.— 

The  defign  of  it,  162.— What  fpirit  ought  to  have  been 

fliewn  at  that  time,  282. -A  renewal  of  ourconflitution,283. 
Romans  j  fome  account  of  their  elections,  282. 
Richard   (the  fecond  king  of  England)  how  he  influenced 

the  elections  and  proceedings  of  parliament,  159. 
Right  (hereditary)  afferted  after  the  revolution,  105. -The 

abfurdity  of  it,  1 17. -Farther  explain'd,  126. 
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1  s. 

Seduction  j  neceflary  to  maintain  divifions  of  parties,  2. 
Southampton  (earl  of)  his  honeft  conduct  at  the  reflora- 
tionj  22.-- A  farther  eulogium  on  him,  35. 

T. 

Tories  ;  what  ideas  were  aflbciated  to  the  idea  of  that  party, 
5.— The  idea  of  a  tory  inconiiftent  with  that  of  a  whig,  ib. 
--The  principles  of  the  tories  changed,  6.— A  fhort  hiftory 
of  torilm,  15.— -The  birth  of  it,  48.— Mifreprefented  by 
their  enemies,  69. --Their  jealoufies  of  the  whigs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  72  —The  worft  part  of 
their  conduct,  80.— When  that  part  really  expired,  96.-- 
Join'd  in  the  revolution,  100. --Had  no  longer  any  pretence 
of  fearing  the  defigns  of  the  whigs,  112.— Give  the  whigs 
an  advantage  over  them,  121. 

Tyrant  ;  how  he  refembles  the  devil,  88.— When  princes 
have  the  power  of  becoming  tyrants,  1 34. 

U. 
Union  (national'!  faidtobe  impracticable,  6--Oppofed  by  fome 
peri'on,  7.  -What  advances  have  been  made  towards  it,  8. 

W. 

Waltole  (iirR.)  A  dedication  to  him,  iii.— The  reafon  of 
dedicating  this  Diliertation  upon  parties  to  him,  xii. 

Whigs  ;  what  ideas  were  afTociated  to  the  idea  of  that  party, 
5.— The  idea  of  a  whig  inconfiftent  with  that  of  a  tory,  ib. 
—A  fhort  hiftory  of  whigifm,  15. --The  birth  of  it,  48.— 
The  wrong  conduct  of  the  whig  party  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  fecond,  60.  61  .—Mifreprefented  by  their  ene- 
mies, 69. —The  worll  part  of  their  conduct,  8 1,  --When  that 
party  really  expired,  96.— Reformed  their  conduct  at  the  re- 
volution, 100— 11 2--01d  reproaches  renew'd  againft  them, 
121. 

Wittena-Gemote  j  like  our  parliament  at  this  time,  186. 

Y. 

York  (duke  of)  how  the  exclufion  of  him  was  projected,  and 
in  what  manner  carried  on,  53.— What  fecured  the  crown 
to  him,  79,  92. 
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